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THE  AUTHOR. 


^HE    autlior   of  these  pag;( 
makes  no  pretension  tx>  be 
the    "  historian "     of    St 
Domingo:   his   only   enilen-   . 
vonr  in  making  this  volume  is 
to  bring  together  in  a  continuous 
'^""  condensed  form,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general    reader,   the  facts   connected   with   the   history   of  the 


an<l 


States  were  watching  with  interest  tl 
sentatives  in  Congress  on  the  que 
of  St  Domingo  into  the  Union,  the 
find  how  little  was  really  known,  ( 
the  past  of  that  historic  isle ;  and  in 
this  information  for  himself,  he  wai 
great  lack  of  books  (at  least  accessil 
language)  giving  connected  informi 
had  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so  ir 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  i 

Joining  afterwards,  on  the  island 
out  by  the  United  States  Governn 
almost  entirely  circumnavigating  the 
its  length  and  breadth,  was  amazed 
a  part  of  the  New  World  so  gene 
even  uncivilised,  after  having  been  i 
settlement  of  the  discoverers  from  tl 

Having  seen  the  comparatively  j 
affairs  in  the  sister  isle  of  Cuba  (y 
highly  favoured  by  Nature),  and  « 
present  deplorable  state  of  St  Domin 

author  was  ronspd  fn  Vnnw   if  fliovo 
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writer  of  note  upon  the  Island  of  St  Domingo  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  the  author  is  satisfied 
that  the  past  history,  especially  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St 
Domingo,  is  little  known  to  the  general  reader  of  to-day, 
and  that  in  that  history  is  found  ample  reason  for  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  St  Domingo  and  Hayti— a  condition,  he 
thinks,  arising  only  from  the  fact  that  this  beautiful  island 
has  simply  been  the  "victim  of  misfortunes,"  brought 
upon  it  by  its  being  successively  the  battle  and  disputed 
ground  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  the  Buccaneers,  the 
English,  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Haytians,  and, 
finally,  the  Dominicans  themselves. 

"  The  truth  is  not  always  to  be  told,"  is  an  old  adage, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  notes  on  Hayti  may  give  offence 
to  some ;  but  the  author  does  not  see  that  anything  is  to 
be  gained  by  glossing  over  the  present  utterly  hopeless 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  island,  simply  in  consideration 
of  the  feelings  of  a  few  over-sensitive  "  patriots,"  because, 
even  in  the  definition  of  this  word,  they  and  the  writer 
might  not  agree. 

He  has  been  surprised,  however,  to  find,  on  reading  over 
the  accounts  of  the  different  writers  who  have  visited  Hayti 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  how  perfectly  justified 
are  their  remarks  and  experiences  by  the  condition  to-day 
of  affairs  in  that  Republic  (?).  The  author  is  sure  no  one 
more  ardently  hopes  to  see  a  change  for  the  better,  as  well 
in  the  government  as  in  the  people  of  Hayti,  than  he,  feel- 
ing as  he  does,  that  not  only  will  the  people  of  Hayti  be 
benefited,  but  so  will  be  the  great  causes  of  humanity  and 
civilisation. 

As  there  may  be  readers  who  would  like  to  follow  out 
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more  in  detail  the  subject  treated  of  in  this  book,  the  author 
has  given  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  authorities  which  he 
has  consulted  at  the  British  Museum,  and  to  which  he  shall 
make  little  or  no  further  reference  in  his  work,  though  he 
confesses  he  has  used  them  freely,  even  at  times  quoting 
their  very  language.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  these 
writers,  they  all  go  over  pretty  much  the  same  ground  in 
detached  accounts,  except  some  few  who  give  greater  de- 
tails, but  only  in  matters  peculiarly  local,  and  that  would 
not  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  who,  the  author 
hopes,  will  find  in  the  present  volume  all  that  can  interest 
him. 

The  map  accompanying  the  work  is  compiled  from  the 
one  ordered  by  the  Dominican  Government  in  1858,  from 
the  surveys  and  data  of  Baron  Schomburgh  and  the  French 
engineer  Mendez,  the  latest  and  most  reliable  chart  of  the 
entire  island  yet  published. 
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CHAPTER  L 

**  Nymphs  of  romanoo, 
Yonths  graceful  as  the  fawu,  with  rapturous  glance 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  green  steeps  mn 
To  greet  their  mighty  guests,  *the  children  of  the  sun.'" 


Santo  Domingo — Its  Extaif,  Location,  Physical  Peculiarities — 
The  Aborigines — Their  Habits,  Customs,  &»£, 

FIVE  days'  good  steaming  from  New  York,  or  about 
twelve  from  Land's  End,  England,  lies  in  the  South 
Atlantic  a  famous  island — famous  in  ages  past,  and  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  time  to  come,  as  the  "  cradle  of  the  New 
World  "—St  Domingo. 

Notorious  for  its  misfortunes  and  those  of  its  inhabitants 
in  many  decades  of  years,  it  had  in  the  past  almost  lost  its 
exi8t€nce  in  the  political  world ;  and  the  names  even  of  St 
Domingo  and  Hayti  were  held  by  many  intelligent  people 
to  be  those  of  two  separate  countries,  until  the  efforts  of  the 
Etepablic  of  St  Domingo  to  find  a  place  of  safety  and  pro- 
tection among  the  United  States  of  America  has  attracted 
attention  to  this  almost  forgotten  yet  historic  isle. 

Probably  no  spot  on  earth,  take  it  all  together,  and  look- 
ing at  it  in  its  natural  aspects,  can  be  found  more  lovely ; 

and  it  is  safe  to  say,  probably  no  extent  of  territory,  t^e 
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.  F\^^  we  have  realised,  in  almost  eve 
'/^u'ce  and  daily  life  of  Columbus; 
first  colonised  in  the  New  World  b} 
ing  point  of  that  civilisation  which, 
the  New  World,  is  now  penetrating  1 
the  "  Grand  Admiral "  thought  this 
tion  ;  here  we  have  also  the  spot  whe: 
the  beginning  of  African  slavery  ii 
as  well  as  the  real  movement  that 
Upon  this  spot  has  been  wielded  the 
European  Government,  the  blood  o 
been  lavishly  poured  forth  upon  its  sc 
Though  fire  and  sword,  cruelty,  pe 
shed  have  traversed  this  noble  isle  in  \ 
often  hand-in-hand,  yet  to-day  it  r< 
of  those  tropic  seas,  as  beautiful,  n 
i;i  all  its  natural  gifts  as  when  Colm 
it,  waiting  only  the  assistance  of  law  ai 
accompanied  by  intelligence,  industr; 
take  its  place  in  the  political  arena 
favoured  of  states.     Lying  in  the  A 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  second 
to  Cuba  in  size  only,  Santo  Domingo  y< 
natural  advantages,  ranks  first  of  all 
in  these  waters ;  and  though  to-dav 


ITS  LOCATION, 


about  400  EDglish  miles ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  its 
widest  part  nearly  180  miles — the  area  within  its  bound- 
aries, exclusive  of  the  adjacent  isles,  being  of  about  the 
jsame  extent  as  Ireland,  or  25,000  square  miles. 

Of  this  territory,  the  negro  Republic  of  Hayti  occupies  at 
the  western  end  something  less  than  one-third  the  whole 
extent,  the  remainder  being  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Situated  in  18**  20^  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude  68**  40^ 
-.  west  from  Greenwich,  St  Domingo  has  for  near  neighbours 
Cuba,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  70  miles  south-east ; 
from  Jamaica,  130  miles  north-east;  and  about  60  miles 
west-north-west  of  Puerto  Rico  ;  possessing  all  the  advan- 
tages and  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  those  three  islands. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  formation  of  this  magnificent  land, 
that  within  its  boundaries  is  found  almost  every  variety  of 
climate ;  while  in  the  character  of  its  soils  and  vegetation, 
it  is  equally  varied.  This  fact  is  due  to  certain  peculiarities 
of  its  position,  and  to  the  singular  manner  in  which  its 
principal  mountain  ranges  are  placed. 

These  consist  generally  of  long  chains,  of  which  there  are 
two  principal  ones,  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  island, 
their  general  direction  being  from  east  to  west  From  these 
principal  ranges,  which  on  each  side  leave  a  space  nearly 
equal  between  them  and  the  coast,  but  which  do  not  always 
run  parallel  to  one  another,  go  a  number  of  secondarj- 
chains,  which,  running  in  different  directions,  divide  the 
land  between  into  valleys  as  various  in  depth  as  extetit ;  and 
these  valleys  are  again  divided  by  hills  and  ridges  of  dimen- 
sions as  various  as  are  the  valleys  they  divide,  so  that  the 
secondary  chains  and  ridges  appear  like  so  many  suppor- 
ters given  by  Nature  to  the  principal  mountains. 

The  secondary  chains  that  run  from  the  sides  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  towards  the  sea,  divide  the  intermediate  space 
into  plains  of  various  figures  and  extent ;  and  these  plains 
are  subdivided  and  sheltered  by  other  ridges,  which,  going 
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sometimes  even  to  the  beach,  serve  them  as  a  sort  of  bound- 
aries or  ramparts. 

The  two  great  chains  of  mountains  rise  as  they  advance 
from  the  east ;  but  this  progressive  elevation  does  not  con- 
tinue for  more  than  forty  leagues,  after  which  the  heights 
remain  the  same  for  a  considerable  distance.  They  seem 
to  widen  as  they  approach  the  west,  till,  coming  to  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  island,  they  narrow 
again,  still  preserving  their  height,  until,  in  fact,  towards 
the  western  part,  the  mountains  are  almost  piled  on  top  of 
each  other.  For  this  reason,  seen  at  sea,  the  whole  island 
appears  completely  mountainous. 

But  in  this  mountainous  form  lies  the  very  secret  of  its 
great  fertility,  for  these  mountains  act  as  immense  reser- 
voirs, whose  waters,  by  means  of  innumerable  rivers,  are 
afterwards  borne  in  every  direction.  They  are  the  barriers 
erected  by  Nature  to  repel  the  violence  of  the  winds,  to 
temper  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  to  vary  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

With  occasional  exceptions,  all  these  mountains  are 
covered  with  vegetation  of  some  sort,  but  principally  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  in 
commerce ;  and  though  the  summits  of  some  raise  their 
rocky  peaks  bald  of  trees  or  vegetation,  yet  the  majority  are 
covered  with  mould,  rich  in  the  accumulated  vegetable 
manure  of  centuries  of  decav. 

For  the  general  reader,  it  will  suffice  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  names  of  only  the  two  principal  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  longest  of  which  is  the  most  southern; 
beginning  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  island,  and 
running  nearly  through  its  centre,  it  ends  near  Dondon  in 
the  Haytian  i)art,  thus  dividing  the  Dominican  portion 
into  two  districts,  the  North  and  South.  This  range  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Cordillera  or  Cibao  range. 

Nearly  parallel,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Cibao,  extends 
the  great  range  known  as  the  Monte  Cristo  mountiiins ; 
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beginning  at  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  line  of  the  north  coast,  it  finally  ends  in 
the  peninsula  of  Samana. 

Between  these  two  ranges  lies  probably  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  beautiful,  well-watered  plains  or  valleys  in  the  world, 
— ^the  famous  "  Vega  Real,"  or  Boyal  Plain  of  Columbus. 

The  valleys  of  the  Dominican  part  are  more  numerous 
and  of  greater  extent  than  those  in  the  Haytian,  while 
the  mountains  of  the  former  are  notably  rich  in  valuable 
mines  and  minerals;  the  climate  and  soil  being  equally 
varied  throughout  the  two  portions. 

Having  given  thus  a  casual  glance  at  the  general  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  island,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  enjoy 
a  journey  over  it,  especially  after  glancing  at  some  of  the 
principal  events  of  its  history. 

The  Dominican  Republic  having,  by  a  vote  of  its  people, 
expressed  a  desire  to  annex  itself  to  the  United  States,  ap- 
plication to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  Dominican  authori- 
ties in  1869,  and  after  much  discussion  in  the  national  halls 
of  legislation,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  proceed  to  St  Domingo,  and  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  affairs  on  that  island  and  report  thereon. 

This  commission,  sailing  from  the  United  States  in  the 
American  man-of-war  Tennessee^  January  17,  1871,  reached 
the  island  at  Samana  Bay,  January  24. 

For  his  own  purposes,  as  well  as  to  act  as  an  independent 
newspaper  correspondent,  the  author  left  New  York  on  tlie 
1st  day  of  February  1871  in  the  steamer  Tybee^  the  only 
steam-vessel  that  keeps  up  communication  between  the  Re- 
public of  St  Domingo  and  the  United  States.  The  voyage, 
begun  in  the  bitter  weather  of  a  Northern  winter,  was  with- 
out any  event  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  lie  can- 
not do  better,  therefore,  than  occupy  the  time  in  reading 
over  with  me  a  few  chapters  of  the  history  of  the  famous 
island  for  which  we  are  bound. 

Those  of  OB  who  had  been  in  the  tropics  before,  looked 


iif  tlie  tropic  clime,  there  remains  always  a  deain 
^■itlnT  :injiiaintauce  or  possession  once  made  there 

l.iinkjng  back  to  the  period  when  the  New  Worl 
i]L:-covered,  we  see,  in  the  histories  of  the  most  ] 
uHliouM  of  the  time,  the  intense  desire  of  their 
i»eoome  the  possessors  of  domains  described  inv 
such  glowing  terms  by  the  subjects  sent  out  on  ' 
discovery  to  Xhose  new  and  wimdroiis  lands  con 
tlie  s^Tieral  name  of  "The  Indies;"  desires  wh 
t'liHillcd,  gave  lo  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World, 
every  ciise,  colonies  and  possessions  in  the  Westei 
some  of  which  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  cl 
government,  domestic  trouble,  and  long  and  blooi 
wars,  still  remain  attached  thereto. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  ancient  chronicler 
they  all  agree  in  their  descriptions  of  the  flowt 
uniting  as  they  all  do  in  using  the  most  glowing 
as  well  as  the  most  highly-coloured  hyperbole,  in 
counts  of  these  new  countries. 

Even  those  adventurers  who  came  from  the  su: 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  who,  it  might  be  suppi 
well  familiarised  to  the  charms  and  novelties  of 
skies,  gorgeous  colonring,  and  luxuriant  vegetatii 
tropics,  are  in  nowise  behind  their  more  phlegmatii 
of  the  North  in  their  glowiag  eulogies  of  the  new  "  1 
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as  we  acan  the  ouUinee  of  the  picture  that  BeemB  more  likely 
to  be  a  true  likeness  than  many  of  the  others  of  him,  we  look 
in  vain  in  the  featores  of  the  calm,  dignified  man  before  na  for 
the  writer  of  such  lines  as  these  concerning  St  Domingo: — 
"I  swear  to  your  majesties  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 


better  nation  nor  a  better  land ;  they  love  their  neiglibours 
as  themselves,  and  their  discourse  ia  ever  sweet  and  gentle, 

"  From  the  portrait  in  the  gallery  at  Psolo  GioTO  (bom  at  Como  in  1483), 
who  bud  a  beautiful  collection  of  portraita  of  the  dijtinguiabod  men  of  hie 
time,  and  who  always  oonaidered  this  aa  repreaentiog  with  Gdelitf  the 
leatum  of  Columbua. 
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land  even  more  beautiful  in  his 
the  description  of  whose  shores 
hausted  the  language  of  panegyr 
riority  of  St  Domingo  in  every 
illustration  by  founding  a  colony 
to  the  island  the  name,  it  seems, 
country,  of  HispaSola,  or  Little 
resembled  the  "  most  favoured  pr 

As  to  the  number  of  the  origii 
this  island  at  the  time  of  its  die 
the  time  differ  in  placing  the  to 
millions;  but  of  the  appearance, 
the  natives  they  all  fortunately  pn 

Columbus  himself  states,  that  s< 
one  of  the  villages,  now  thought  to 
they  found  it  to  consist  of  nearly  a  t 
that  there  were  at  the  time  towns  c 

The  original  inhabitants  were  a 
recommending  themselves  to  Coli 
ness  of  temper ; "  of  rather  tall  ; 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  of  hideo 
wide  and  open,  and  teeth  badly  < 
was  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour 
habit  of  anointing  then-  bodies  wi 
extracts  of  vegretable  mof^-'** 
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Both  men  and  women  were  abundantly  supplied  with  long 
black  hair  on  their  heads.  The  females  of  mature  age  alone 
wore  clothing,  consisting  of  a  simple  skirt  of  cotton  cloth 
around  the  waist,  and  extending  to  the  knees ;  while  the 
men,  young  girls,  and  children  were  usually  perfectly  nude. 

The  shape  of  head  peculiar  to  these  people  was  produced 
by  artificial  means,  that  forced  almost  entirely  away  the 
forehead.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  mothers,  who 
took  care  to  hold  the  head  of  the  child  strongly  pressed 
between  the  hands,  or  two  pieces  of  flat  board,  while  the 
children  were  yet  newly  born ;  "  from  which,"  naively  says 
an  old  writer,  "when  the  children  grew  up,  their  skulls 
became  so  hard  and  compressed,  that  the  Spaniards  fre- 


Caribbean  skull,  after  Gall. 

quently  broke  their  swords  in  two  when  they  attempted  to 
cut  open  their  heads." 

They  all  seemed  possessed  of  a  phlegmatic  temperafnent, 
the  men  especially  inclined  to  melancholy ;  and  it  is  related 
they  ate  very  little  food,  and  that  of  the  simplest  nature,  a 
peculiarity  noticed  among  their  descendants  to-day.  A  crab, 
a  few  roots  or  vegetables,  sufficed  to  nourish  them ;  but  they 
were  not  endowed  with  much  physical  strength,  and  yet 
there  were  many  long-lived  people  among  them. 

They  did  no  work,  passing  their  lives  in  the  greatest  idle- 
ness ;  they  danced  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  when  they 
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may  iiau  no  History,  no  writi 
upon  whicli  have  been  generall 
of  the  aiitlioi-rt  of 
gave  idea  of  tlie 
they  danced,  the 
noise  made  by  be 
of  peculiar  const 
cylinder  of  wood 
opeutng  in  the  s 
times  beaten  by  i 
The  same  instrument,  somewhat 
be  often  used  by  the  Africans  to- 
These  dances  were  of  variouB  '. 
were  ranged  on  one  side,  the  wo 
times  they  began  one  by  one,  unt 
on  their  feet.  Beading  the  accoi 
early  writers,  one  is  not  surprise* 
listless  energy-lacking  people,  for 
est  sensual  excesses;  they  danced 
more,  and  falling  upon  the  groat 
selves  with  the  fames  of  tobacco, 
peculiar  way.  Upon  some  hal 
spread  some  leaves  of  the  t«bacc 
then  they  took  a  tube  made  in  th 
which  they  placed  in  the  smoke,  i 
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Polygamy  seemed  to  be  the  custom,  and  the  women  had 
charge  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  their  husbands,  having 
the  privilege  (?),  if  they  desired,  of  putting  themselves  to 
death  on  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  spouses. 

They  seem  to  have  had  no  implements  or  tools  of  any  kind, 
if  we  except  a  sort  of  hatchet,  made  of  stone,  with  which 
they  dressed  their  canoes  or  piraguas,  which  they  made  ex- 
clusively out  of  trees  by  burning  out  the  trunks,  and  to  get 
the  tree  down,  a  fire  was  built  round  the  base  of  it  until 
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it  toppled  over.  These  canoes  were  peculiar  in  shape,  differ- 
ing from  those  of  the  Indians  of  Nortli  America,  and  yet 
were  very  serviceable  in  the  usually  placid  waters  of  the 
islands,  being  propelled  by  paddles,  and  occasionally  by  a 
small  sail  of  cotton  cloth. 

The  habitations  of  these  people  were  in  accordance  with 
the  mild  character  ol  their  climate,  their  houses  being  sim- 
ply hut«  of  various  dimensions,  constructed  of  the  bamboo, 
roofed  with  thatch,  or  roofed  and  walled  with  the  palm 
bark  or  leaf.  These  huts  contained  usually  but  one  room, 
and  were  always  only  one  story  in  height,  though  some  of 


i'..'W  fruits  and  vegetablea, 
including  llie  maize  or 
liKiiau-com,  of  wliicli  liitter 
in'ozoni  aajB  they  harvested 
two  crops  a  year,  and  from 
its  grain  they  made,  in  the 
rudest  manner,  a  kind  of 
bread,  apparently  similar  to 
tiiy  "  corn  dodgers  "  of  the 
southern  United  States. 

Benzoni's   description   of 
tbe  wine  ma<le  also  from  the  "'" 

ludian-corn  is  not  calculated  to  encourag 
beverage    on 
the    part     of 

the     novice  ;  ^ 

tljr,  he  saya, 
the  grain, 
«t  one  period 
of  the  mana- 
i'acture,  was 
imi.'iticatfid  by 
the  women, 
who,  putting 
it     in     their 
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it  waa   thrown  into  a  jar   with   the   other   mixtore,   and 
hoiled. 


Curiously  enongh,  this  method  of  wine-making  prevails 
to-day  among  some  of  the  islaoda  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  natives  used  also  another 
kind  of  bread,  called  cassava, 
made  from  the  manioc  or  yuca 
root ;  and  many  of  their  customs, 
as  described,  are  simitar  to  those 
of  the  people  of  the  interior  of  the 
ii^land  to-day. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
soil,  in  those  early  days,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  only 
implement  used  in  its  cultivation 
was  a  pointed  stick,  burned  hard 
in  the  fire,  with  which  holes  were 


t  Mery  sajs,  wh. 


most  unaided  by  the  h 

Tlie  religion  of  tlies 

the  worship  of  idols,  ci 

in   the  rndest  manue 

grotesque  aniinalg   or 

the  name  of  these  goda 

One  of  their  traditic 

Biin  and  moon  came  oi; 

their  isle,  and  were  ms 

the  world ;  to  this  cai 

made  pilgrimages ;    ot 

an  entrance,  it  is  relate 

in    the   northern   part 

I  he  visited  it,  &s  late  as 
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of  rude  sculpture  on  the  walls  of  the  grotto,  and  idoln, 
were  yet  to  be  seen  there ;  while  traces  of  the  offerings 
brought  for  the  gods  have  been  found  in  many  of  the 
i»TeraB  in  the  island. 

The  special  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  one  appointed  by 
the  Cacique,  calling  all  the  people  together  on  a  certain 
day ;  and  they,  joining  in  procession,  with  the  Cacique  at 
their  head,  resorted  to  the  temple,  where  were  the  gods  and 
the  priests  or  "  butios,"  being  accompanied  in  their  march 
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by  the  beating  of  drums  and  fambonrs.  OfFerings  were 
made  of  various  kinds,  often  amid  the  wildest  cries  and 
noises;  "and  others,"  says  Benzoni,  "put  sticks  down 
their  throats  when  they  went  before  the  idols,  so  that  their 
gods  might  see  that  they  had  nothing  bad  in  their  hearts  or 
stomachs  when  they  vomited." 

The  priests  act«d  as  doctors,  using  plants  in  lieu  of 
drugs,  making  particular  use  of  tobacco  in  most  cases, 
which  they  administered  to  the    patient    until    he  was 
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stupefied,  and  upon  returning  to  himself  he  was  considered 
as  cured. 

The  original  name  of  the  island  was  Haiti,  which  among 
the  natives  signified  high  ground;  and  in  the  eastern 
part  they  had  another  name,  Quisqueya,  signifying  mother 
of  the  earth;  while,  in  the  western  part,  it  was  called 
Babeque  or  Bohio,  which  signified  land  of  many  villages 
or  habitations.  \ 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  it  was  divided  into  five  large 
divisions,  each  under  the  government  of  a  Cacique  (a  name 
equally  applicable  to  a  chief  or  a  province),  and  each  of 
these  divisions  was  subdivided  into  minor  provinces. 

The  government  was  despotic,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  mild  in  its  execution  of  authority,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  «s  in  robberies,  where  the  offender  was  impaled  to 
death.  The  government  of  the  principalities  was  hereditary, 
but  if  a  Cacique  died  without  children,  his  estates  passed 
to  his  sisters  rather  than  his  brothers,  for  the  reason,  as 
they  held,  that  the  children  were  more  likely  to  be  of  pure 
blood. 

The  following  were  the  five  districts,  viz. : — 

Magna,  in  the  Indian  dialect  signifying  "  realm  of  the 
plain,"  its  capital  being  where  was  afterwards  built  the  old 
town  of  Concepcion  de  la  Vega,  in  the  interior  of  the  island ; 
its  chief  was  Guarionex. 

Marien  had  its  capital  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Haytien  or 
Fran^ais,  its  chief  being  Guacanarie. 

Higuey  had  its  capital  in  the  present  village  of  the  same 
name,  so  renowned  in  the  annals  of  superstition  of  the  island, 
the  Cacique  Cayacoa  having  it  under  his  command. 

Maguana  had  its  capital  where  now  is  San  Juan,  the 
Cacique  being  the  famous  Caonabo,  so  celebrated  in  the  sad 
but  romantic  history  of  these  people. 

Xaragua  had  its  capital  in  the  plain  of  the  cul  de  sac 
in  the  Haytian  part,  where  was  at  one  time  the  old  town 
of  the  same  name.     Bebechio  was  its  chief. 
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Though  the  island  was  tbuB  subdivided,  tbere  appears  to 
have  been  but  one  race  upon  it,  imleBs  the  theory  that  some 
anthors  have  raised,  that  those  in  the  western  part,  from 
being  more  warlike  and  savage  in  their  manners,  were  of  a 
distinct  race :  but  the  same  language,  with  some  varia- 
tions, seems  to  have  prevailed. 

This  language,  says  Charlevoix,  was  not  nide  or  uncooth, 


Hunmock.    (Oiisdal 

bat  was  easy  to  learn,  and  some  of  their  words  were  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the  dialect  of  the  island.  From  their 
word  canoa  came  canot  (canoe);  from  rf'  uracane  (hurricane), 
ouragan ;  while  not  only  was  the  word  d^amacka  (ham- 
mock) adopted,  but  the  article  itself  found  its  way  into 
general  use  by  the  new-comers. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

^^Wlien  first  Columbus  dared  tho  Western  Main, 
Spanned  the  broad  gulf,  and  gave  a  world  to  Spain,    ^ 
How  thrilled  his  soul  with  tumults  of  delight, 
When  through  the  silence  of  the  sleepless  night 
Burst  shouts  of  triumph !  " 


The  Conquest — Landing  of  Columbus  —  First  Settlemetit— 
Columbus's  Return  on  Second  Voyage^  and  Founding  of  the 
First  Permanent  Colony  —  Expeditions  to  the  Interior — 
Settlements  there — Rapid  Advance  of  the  Island — Columbus  s 
Hard  Treatment — Ovandds  Rule 

AT  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December 
1492,  Christopher  Columbus  found  himself  a  short 
distance  from  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti; 
and  at  vespers  of  the  same  day  he  entered  a  bay  on  the  same 
coast,  which,  in  honour  of  its  being  the  f&te  day  of  San 
Nicolas,  he  called  by  that  name,  and  which  it  has  retained 
up  to  the  present  time. 

A  drawing,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Columbus,  at- 
tempts to  give  an  idea  of  his  first  arrival  off  the  island. 
It  suggests,  however,  but  two  ideas,  that  the  country  was 
hilly  and  that  the  inhabitants  went  naked ;  but  his  written 
descriptions  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  traveller  of  to-day,  with  these  in  his  hand,  will 
need  no  better  guide  to  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
very  same  coast. 

Sailing  leisurely  along  the  coast,  he  entered  a  port  that 
he  called  Concepcion  ;  and  there  erecting  a  cross  upon  the 
shore,  he  took  possession  of  the  island  for  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  giving  it  the  name,  which  it  bore  for  a 
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long  time  among  the  early  writers,  of  "  HispaBola,"  many 
of  whom  spoke  of  it  also  as  "  the  Spanish  Island." 

The  first  Bettlemeat  was  temporarily  made  in  the  Bay  of 
St  Thomas,  to-day  called  Aeiil  (in  Haiti),  and  originated 


throagh  the  wrecking  of  one  of  the  two  remaining  caravels  ; 
tor  Martin  Pinzon  had  deserted  Columbus  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba  with  the  third.  From  the  materiaU  of  the  wreck  a 
fort  or  tower  waa  built,  which  was  called  lia  Navidad. 
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:afi  that  Colonibos  first  heard  uf  the  gold  regions 
of  the  Cibao ;  but,  natnr- 
ally  enough,  hig  great  aim 
was  now  to  return  gafely 
to  Spain,  ttnd  make  known 
the  news  of  hie  great  dis- 
covery. nR\ing  therefore 
gathered  from  the  Indians 
many  nrticles  rndely  work- 
ed in  gold,  as  well  as  other 
cnrioBities,  he  was  anxious 
to  set  sail,  and  convey  the 
grand  tidings  in  person 
to  his  sovereigns. 

He  left,  therefore,  n 
small  party  of  men  with 
munitions,  provisions,  and 
other  supplies,  to  keep 
them  for  a  year,  giving 
also     abandant    instruc- 
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of  March  1493,  entering  into  the  port  of  Palos,  from  whence 
he  had  sailed  the  3d  of  August  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  important  results  of  this  great  discovery  were  now 
to  be  realised;  for,  after  the  reception  of  Columbus,  and 
the  excitement  caused  thereby,  had  somewhat  subsided, 
attention  was  given  to  the  means  to  profit  by  this  great 
discovery,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  departure  of  this  second  expedition  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  first,  for  gathered  together  in  the  Bay  ot 
Cadiz  were  seventeen  vessels  of  different  sizes,  two  of  them 
being  of  the  largest  class ;  and  upon  these  were  gathered 
some  1200  men,  of  every  rank  and  station,  from  the  noble 
to  the  humble  labourer ;  there  were  also  skilM  pilots,  as 
well  as  many  artisans  of  various  kinds.  Stores  of  all  kinds 
were  also  put  on  board,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  existence 
as  for  trading,  while  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
supplies  needed  by  a  new  colony  in  making  a  permanent 
settlement.  Upon  Columbus  himself  had  been  bestowed  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition,  and  to  him  had  been  ac- 
corded also  unlimited  power  over  the  new  territory. 

Among  the  supplies,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
future  welfare  of  the  colony  was  the  different  animals  taken 
out  for  breeding  purposes ;  for,  strangely  enough,  the  islands 
of  the  Antilles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  quad- 
rupeds of  any  note,  and  mention  is  made  of  only  some  four 
kinds,  all  of  which  are  to-day  extinct  except  the  agouti. 
Of  these,  the  coati,  a  sort  of  cat,  and  the  cories  or  agouti, 
a  species  of  hare,  are  only  mentioned  as  furnishing  animal 
food  to  the  natives,  if  we  except  the  fiesh  of  the  iguana, 
which  still  exists,  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

On  the  25th  September  1493,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  spectators,  this  second  expedition  set  sail  froni 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  touching  at 
various  points  and  islands,  the  fieet  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Samana,  the  22d  November  1493. 


Lij^'  the  shore  of  the  north  coast  for  the  Bay  of  Si 
a  Admiral  was  informed  by  an  Indian  of  the  fate 
fitlkii  the  settlers  he  had  k-ft  at  La  Navidad,  in 
y  which  every  one  had  perished  at  the  hands  of 
,  in  revenge  for  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
and  the  settlement  had  been  reduced  to  ashi 
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This  settlement,  with  the  lutention  of  mak  ng  t  per 
maneiit,  he  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  regular  towi  w  th 
streets  at  right  angles,  and  constructed  there  also  a  sub 
stantial  church  of  atone  as  also  some  of  the  ofhcers  1  ouse': 
of  the  same  material ;  the  whole  being  Burrounded  by  n 
wall  and  ditch,  as  a  protection  aga  nst  the  lud  ans 


Having  thus  made  a  starting-point  in  the  island,  hf 
began  to  send  out  expeditions  to  the  interior,  and  so  favour- 
able were  the  reports  made  by  these  parties  on  their  return, 
that  he  determined  himself  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  to 
the  region  described  to  liim  at  St  Thomas,  which  he  calie<i 
Cipangi,  celebrated  for  its  gold  ;  this  is  the  region  known 
tben,  as  now,  as  the  Cibao. 
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vitb  these  do^criptiouB,  and  anticiptbting  mach 
ure,  the  Admiral  determiDed  to  send  advices  to 
on  the  2d  of  Februarj-  1494,  he  despatclied  the 
J  with  guld  specimens  and  other  products,  Bend- 
ilso  glowing  accoants  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
ages  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  by  the  rapid 
1  of  the  island. 
.s  seeiDB  to  have  been  nnfortooate  in  the  selection 

site  for  a  settlement,  as  the  spot  chosen  was  a 
Ithy  one  ;  and  is  to-day  a  noted  place  for  fevers, 

a  low  marshy  situation,  and  in  some  degree 
rom  the  healthful  breezes  of  the  north;  from 
ever,  he  despatched  Ojeda  to  explore  the  interior, 
his  people  were  taken  aick,  and  he  himself,  worn 
jrk  and  care,  fell  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of  digease, 
■  recovering,  he  made  preparations  for  a  journey 
ior,  from  wbirh  he  was  delayed  by  the  discover)' 
rrection  incitt'd  by  Bernal  Uiaz  and  his  friends, 
r  its  object  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony,  and 
IS  io  Soain  of  the  colonietfi.  on  the  nles  that  the 
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Here  he  found  matters  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  discontented  and  sick,  many  of  them 
utterly  disappointed  and  desponding  over  the  paradise  that 
had  been  so  glowingly  described  to  them.  This  state  of 
affairs,  in  addition  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  locality,  was 
caused  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  settlers  were  utterly 
useless,  inefficient  men,  who  joining  the  expedition  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  vocation  or  trade,  had  ex- 
pected they  were  simply  to  pick  up  gold  as  they  wanted, 
while  leading  a  life  of  indulgence  and  idleness. 

Columbus  receiving  at  this  time  news  from  the  fort  that 
he  had  established  in  the  interior  of  a  threatened  attack  of 
the  now  united  Indians  against  it,  he  deemed  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  rid  the  town  of  these  fractious  spirits,  and 
under  the  plea  of  strengthening  that  garrison,  he  selected 
all  such  men,  to  the  number  of  400,  and  sent  them  under 
Ojeda  to  the  interior. 

Columbus  now  occupied  himself  in  regulating  the  affairs 
of  Isabella,  which  being  permanently  established,  became 
the  first  Christian  settlement  in  the  New  World.  He  created 
a  council,  over  which  presided  his  brother  Diego,  composed 
of  the  priest  Father  Boil  and  four  of  the  most  prominent 
men,  and  fondly  hoped  from  this  small  beginning  the 
greatest  results  would  flow. 

Columbus,  in  thus  establishing  the  colony  of  Isabella, 
had  set  up  the  corner-stone  of  civilisation  in  the  New 
World,  upon  which  were  to  be  erected  structures  that  he  in 
his  wildest  dreams  had  never  pictured ;  and  as  little  dreamed 
he  that,  within  300  years  of  his  great  discovery,  his  own  last 
resting-place,  though  within  the  very  walls  of  a  city  he 
himself  had  originated,  would  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  uncer- 
tainty, and  neglect;  while  the  spot  which  he  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  Queen  his  benefactress,  and  to 
which  he  gave  her  name,  should  be  a  deserted  heap  of  ruins, 
entirely  obscured  by  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  land  he  had 
described  to  her  in  such  glowing  terms. 
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tide  of  cmif,'mtioii,  once  started  for  these  new 
cl  not  to  How ;  and  each  year,  whilu  lie  himfielf 
ting  further  voyages  of  discovery,  saw  acceasions 
■erg  of  those  who,  spreading  themselves  through- 
id,  managed  to  gain  riches  which,  in  most  cases, 
;d  not  only  at  the  exjiense  of  the  liberty,  but  of 
the  native  iLhubitants, 

!oluiubus'  absence  on  further  voyages  of  dis- 
Indians  hiid  united  their  forces,  and  given  tlie 
f  the  interior  inuoh  trouble ;  eo  that,  on  the  re- 
Ldmirol,  on  thi-  4tb  of  September,  sick,  and  worn 
tigue,  he  was   compelled  to  take  very  decided 
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peace,  while  at  the  same  time  he  established  another  fort  in 
the  interior,  called  Concepcion.  These  trips  of  the  Spa- 
niards into  the  depths  of  a  savage  wilderness  infested  with 
large  numbers  of  hostile  Indians  seem,  as  we  read  their 
accounts  in  early  writers,  or  the  glowing  pages  of  Irving, 
like  fabled  romance ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  discover  that 
these  parties  of  adventurers,  small  in  number  as  they  were, 
owed  great  pturt  of  their  success  to  the  fact  that  their  armour 
protected  them  from  the  rude  missiles  of  the  disproportionate 
numbers  of  the  Indians,  while  the  effect  of  the  fiery  Spanish 
horses,  animals  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives,  added  to 
the  use  of  their  arquebusses,  actually  quelled  the  Indians 
into  submission,  as  much  by  their  effect  morally  as  by  their 
positive  use. 

The  success  of  the  Spaniards  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  two  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  by  the  imposition  upon 
the  different  tribes  of  a  tribute,  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  cot- 
ton ;  and  from  this  time  forth  may  be  dated  the  beginning 
of  that  servitude  of  the  natives,  which,  in  a  very  few  years, 
was  to  sweep  them  almost  entirely  from  the  island,  such 
was  the  severity  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Before  the  contemplated  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain,  in- 
formation was  brought  him  by  one  Miguel  Diaz  of  the  dis- 
covery of  some  gold-mines  in  the  banks  of  the  river  Jaina, 
eight  leagues  from  its  mouth,  towards  the  southern  side  of 
the  island ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  created  by  this 
news,  that  Columbus  authorised  his  brother  Bartholomew 
to  investigate  the  fact,  and  finding  the  news  founded  in 
truth,  directed  him  to  establish  a  fort  there,  as  also  to  enter 
into  the  working  of  the  mines. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  himself  had  determined  to  return  to 
Spain,  he  appointed  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  be  chief- 
in-command  during  his  absence,  with  the  title  of  Adelan- 
tado  or  Governor,  and  designating  also,  in  case  of  accident, 
his  other  brother,  Diego,  to  succeed  him.     The  Admiral 
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ed  for  Spain  the  lOtb  of  March  1406,  the  Ade- 
himself  to  work  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  CoIuDi- 
working  of  the  mineB,  and  leaving  hiB  brother 
immand  at  Isabella,  he  himself  weut  to  Jainti, 
established  the  works  ktiowu  as  those  nf  Buena- 
11  in  existence  in  a  ruined  condition,  north  of  the 
in  Christobal.  Here  he  remained  stjme  three 
len  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  visit  the  town  of 
,  in  the  interior,  to  receive  the  tribute  from  the 

ral  of  reinforcements  and  supplies  at  Isabella 
er  brouglit  the  news  of  the  safe  return  of 
:o  Spaiu,  anil  his  honoured  reception  there,  as 
order  from  the  Admiral  for  the  Adelantado  to 
settleraeut  an  the  Ozama  river,  at  its  mouth, 
uptied  into  the  southern  sea.  The  Adelantado 
ith  these  iustructions  by  going  himself  to  estab- 
left  buuk  of  the  river  the  town,  which  was  at 
New  Isabella,  but  afterwards  received  the  name 
lomingo,  the  first  stone  being  laid  there  on  the 
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the  harshest  kind  of  treatment,  sought  relief  in  the  woods 
and  mountain  fastnesses. 

Following  close  upon  this  state  of  things  came  the  mutiny 
of  Boldan,  who  had  been  appointed  alcalde-mayor,  or  chief- 
justice  of  the  town,  and  who,  in  his  ambitious  projects,  de- 
sired to  have  the  chief  command.  Notwithstanding  the 
active  eflforts  of  the  two  Columbuses,  this  mutiny  gained 
strength  and  followers  among  the  discontented  colonists, 
and  they  had  even  the  audacity  to  sack  the  public  storehouses 
at  Isabella ;  'a  state  of  affairs  that  continued  until  Columbus 
himself  returned  from  Spain,  the  30th  of  August  1498. 

Columbus,  mortified  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
colony,  used  every  effort  to  bring  about  peace  and  tran- 
quillity among  the  colonists ;  but  the  power  of  Boldan  had 
'  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that,  humiliating  as  it  was  to 
the  feelings  of  the  great  commander  to  make  terms  with 
the  rebel,  he,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  com- 
promised with  Roldan  and  his  followers,  by  which  the 
former  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of  alcalde-mayor,  while 
those  of  his  followers  who  wished  to  remain  were  each 
allotted  a  certain  amount  of  land,  and  a  certain  number  of 
Indians  to  work  the  same ;  the  others  were  permitted  to 
return  to  Spain.  By  this  act  was  established  that  system 
known  as  repartimientos^  destined  to  be  such  a  cause,  in 
the  future,  of  quarrels  amongst  the  Spaniards  and  misery 
to  the  aborigines. 

Columbus,  who  had  established  himself  at  St  Domingo, 
was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain  without  further 
troubles;  for  the  Indians  known  as  the  Ciguayos  endea- 
voured to  release  their  captured  chief  Mayobanex  by  a 
rising  against  the  Spaniards;  and  this  affair  was  hardly 
quelled  when  Ojeda  attempted  to  enslave  the  Indians  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  a  number  of  them  to  the  newly- 
acquired  lands  of  Terra  Firma.  In  both  these  affairs, 
the  former  rebel,  Roldan,  acquitted  himself  with  honour, 
honesty,  and  bravery  in  asserting  the  rights  of  Columbus. 
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still  shown  in  the  old  citadel  of  St  Domingo  city,  and  is  a 
moderate-sized  square  room,  with  a  grated  window  in  the 
immensely  thick  wall, — a  limited  space  for  a  man  who  had 
given  such  immense  territories  to  the  world. 

Happily  for  the  island,  the  governorship  of  this  man 
lasted  for  a  short  time  only,  as  no  sooner  did  the  news  reach 
Spain  of  his  treatment  of  Columbus,  than  Nicholas  de 
Ovando  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  island,  as  also  of  all 
the  Indies.  Going  out  in  great  state,  with  a  large  number 
of  followers,  Ovando  took  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of 
arms  and  artillery;  and  on  the  15th  April  1502,  he  reached 
the  island  and  relieved  Bobadilla  of  his  command. 

The  superstitious  might  think,  in  the  events  that  imme- 
diately follow,  there  was  a  miraculous  intervention  of  Pro- 
vidence in  favour  of  Columbus,  who  having  been  restored  to 
favour,  was  again  in  these  waters  with  his  fleet  dn  another 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  being  desirous  of  changing  one 
of  his  vessels,  had  sought  refuge  at  St  Domingo.  Ovando, 
however,  declined  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  port,  and  Co- 
lumbus foreseeing  and  prophesying  a  storm,  took  shelter  in 
the  Bay  of  Ocoa.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  property  of 
Columbus  had  been  placed  upon  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  in 
which  Bobadilla  was  intending  to  return  to  Spain,  and  in 
the  same  fleet  was  Roldan,  and  the  chief  Guarionex. 
Though  Columbus  gave  warning  of  the  threatened  storm, 
no  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  the  fleet  had  hardly  set 
sail  when  the  storm  broke  upon  it,  and  the  whole  of  the 
vessels,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  lost  with  all  their 
crews.  In  these  two  vessels  was  the  property  of  Columbus. 
In  the  same  storm  the  town  of  St  Domingo  was  utterly 
annihilated. 

Ovando  the  Governor,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 

great  energy,  resolved,  however,  to  rebuild  the  city,  but 

upon  the  other  side  of  the  Ozama,  on  the  site  of  the  present 

city ;  and  with  its  re-erection  begins  a  career  of  unexampled 
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hr  the  islaod,  ii  career  which  unfottuDately  la«t€(l 

iiited  period  of  yeare. 

iiag  of  the  new  city  did  not,  however,  prevent 
tn  prosecuting  the  war  for  the  entire  conquest  of 
rom  the  aborigines,  for  he  carried  on  his  opera- 
nt them  with  such  zeal,  that  it  was  not  long  before 
mainiiig  principalities  of  Jaragoa  and  Higney 
ed,  bnt  uot  until  deeds  of  treacbery,  cmelty,  and 
were  perpetrated  that  will  for  ever  cast  a  blot 
inie  of  Ovaudo. 

er  of  Irving  will  readily  recall  some  of  the 
iNsages  in  these  bloody  annals,  in  which  the  sud 
Princess  Anacoanaandthe  Cacique  Cotnbanama 
it  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  with  their 
)-  be  said  to  hiive  ended  the  period  of  the  con- 
)  islaud. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

'*  The  Spaniard  came    .    .    . 
With  toil  and  woes  he  crushed  his  wretched  slaves. 
Till  murdered  nations  sunk  into  their  graves ; 
Then,  to  replace  his  victims,  fiercely  tore 
The  helpless  negro  from  his  native  shore.** 


The  Early  Spaniards — Their  Treaimmi  of  tlu  Natives — Oi)an- 
dds  Rule — Habits  of  the  Spaniards — Negro  Slaves — Rapid 
Decrease  of  the  Aborigines — Sugar-making — Die^  Columbus 
and  his  Successors — The  War  of  Enrique,  and  Final  Peace, 

YVHILE  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  voyage,  after  having 
^^  warred  with  some  furious  hurricanes  and  violent 
tempests,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Jamaica,  the 
Island  of  St  Domingo  was  the  theatre  of  several  remark- 
able events. 

This  colony,  the  model  and  the  source  of  all  the  later 
establishments  that  Spain  has  founded  in  the  New  World, 
acquired  by  degrees  the  .form  of  a  society  regular  and 
flourishing. 

The  tender  care,  full  of  humanity,  that  the  Queen  Isa- 
bella had  evinced  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  special  laws  passed,  by  which  was  enacted  their  free- 
dom from  oppression  and  enforced  labour,  delayed  for  some 
time  the  industrial  interests  of  the  island;  because  the 
natives,  seeing  happiness  only  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
indolent  habits,  could  not  be  tempted  to  physical  labour 
by  the  doubtful  promises  and  recompenses  of  the  Spaniards, 
their  conquerors ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  latter 
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newssary  labourers  for  the  working  of  the  iniiie» 
ti  vat  ion  of  the  soiL 

leii  to  the  service  of  the  Indians,  several  of  the 
its  abandoned  the  island  when  they  saw  them- 
■ived  of  the  inBtrumentiS  withcint  which  they 
othing ;  added  to  this,  some  maladiea  pecaliar 
perhaps,  created  by  the  improdence  of  new- 
veloped  themselves ;  and  a  great  number  of 
had  arrived  with  Orando  aucc-nmbed  to  the  at- 
ie&se,  and  in  a  short  time  more  than  a  thousand 
ecause,  without  food  and  preparation,  they  had 
to  tlie  mines,  where  they  died  of  aickneaa  and 

,and  of  huif  the  product  of  the  mines  requii«d 
of  the  sovereigns,  seemed  such  an  onerous  oon« 
,  no  person  was  willing  to  engage  in  tlieir  work- 
price,  and  the  min  of  the  colony  from  these 
eared  inevitable.  In  trulJi,  it  would  not  have 
o  have  sustained  itself  from  the  fate  that  threat- 
d  not  Ovando  taken  npon  himaelf  the  respocsi- 
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though  many  of  the  emigrants  were  of  the  lahouring 
class,  accnstomed  to 
work  for  their  living  in 
Spain,  jet  bo  strong  a 
hold  had  the  thought  of 
finding  gold  taken  upon 
them,  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  labouring  them- 
selves in  the  New 
World ;  bat  constitut- 
ing themselves  masters, 
they  Boaght  to  force  the 
natives  to  labour  for 
theol,  while  they  exer-  a  Bpukh  ii*ct«.  (DsBtt.) 

cised  an  easy  superin- 
tendence, swinging  in  a  hammock.     Others  again,  sarcae- 
tically  observes  an  old  writer,  who  in  Spain  had  never  known 
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even  the  Inxury  of  riding  a  mnle,  were  not  content,  when 
they  had  gained  some  riches  in  the  New  World,  unless 
they  were  conveyed  in  a  luxurious  litter,  between  the  poles 
of  which  were  the  native  Indians. 

The  Indians,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
freedom  from  labour  and  oppression,  already  felt  in  their 
first  servitude,  found  this  new  yoke  press  so  heavily  upon 
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-V  mii'ii-  ?eTer»l  new  attempts  to  recoTer  tbeir 

,^•]^  aiwavs  tnated  these  efforts  as  rebellioo, 

I-  .iL.'iimst  the  nuiTes  witli  this  idea.      It  is 

nt:   Th<^  result,  in  a  cootest  between  savages, 

i,akcil.  "li  C'l"-  s»^)  •11^1  "JO  tJ*  other,  one  of  the 

iki.-  tiiitioiir  of  Enrope,  where  science,  conrage, 
i.Iirif  WL-rt-  j.iited  against  timidity  and  igiioraace. 
, .  i  wi-rc.  ffiii  the  ciim  men  cement,  treated  not  as 
niL'L'liii'-'  f'T  their  rights- and  &eedom,  but  oe 
-iilifd  ai-'aiii:^!  their  masters. 

iiiidiun  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  treat- 
ttie>e  j'oor  people;  the  Cacique  was  as  bratally 
;i-  Ills  mp^t  humble  follower,  and  this  in  spite  of 
V  Tli:it  had  Ijit-n  made  between  the  Spaniards  and 
mid  iliL-  iiuiu-t  war  nmde  against  the  people  of  the 
i'(  Hii-'Urv  li!id  ended  in  the  unwarranted  banging 
i..'f  fur  liiiviiii.'  defended  hia  people  with  a  bravery 
fellow -pat  riots, 

Crilnmlm 
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tress  of  the  Indians,  her  husband,  King  Ferdinand,  pro- 
posed to  liberate  them  all  from  a  state  of  servitude  and 
threatened  destruction,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  to 
Ovando  new  orders,  tending  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Indians. 

As  the  new  plan  would  destroy  entirely  the  system  of 
tlie  repartimientos  upon  which  the  colonists  now  founded 
their  hopes  of  future  riches,  it  became  the  object  of  the 
most  terrible  opposition,  and  the  Indians  remained  subject 
to  their  yoke  in  spite  of  the  royal  order,  for  they  were 
utterly  powerless  to  help  themselves.  Intimidated  and 
humiliated  by  the  atrocious  treatment  that  they  had  re- 
ceived^ the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  island  submitted 
without  further  resistance ;  and  the  bloody  Ovando,  ignor- 
ing the  royal  mandate,  and  henceforth  held  by  no  check, 
divided  the  Indians  among  his  friends  and  creatures. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  governed  the 
Spaniards  with  a  wisdom  and  justice  very  dissimilar  to  the 
barbarity  that  he  exercised  over  the  vanquished  natives. 

He  established  equitable  laws,  and  executed  them  with 
impartiality,  and  accustomed  the  colonists  to  respect  them; 
he  founded  several  *towns  in  different  parts,  and  drew  to 
them  inhabitants  by  conceding  various  privileges.  He 
sought  also  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
some  branch  of  industry  more  useful  than  the  mere  work- 
ing of  mines,  in  many  cases  unprofitable ;  and  the  sugar- 
cane having  been  brought  to  the  island  in  1506  from  the 
Canaries,  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  fertility  of  the 
climate  appeared  so  favourable  to  this  culture,  that  it  wa^ 
soon  made  an  object  of  speculation. 

Tliough  the  apparatus  for  its  manufacture  was  of  the 
rudest  kind,  large  plantations  were  formed,  mills  estab- 
lished, and  in  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  sugar  was 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  colonists,  and  the  most 
abundant  source  of  their  riches.  • 

Though  the  wise  measures  that  Ovando  took  were  prin- 
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indeJ  by  the  uttenticn    that  Kiug  Ferdinand, 
iLWB  and  the  jiolice  of  tbe  island,  it  was  menaced 

le^tniotion. 
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of  excess,  rendered  them  incapable  of  any  sustained  effort, 
especially  when  snddcnly  begun  and  long  continued,  as 
waa  the  case  when  they  were  driven  to  their  hard  daily 
labour;  and  though  their  habits  were  thus  materially 
changed,  it  does  not  seem  that  their  food  was  improved 
to  s  more  substantial  fare. 

The  Spaniards,  never  relenting  in  their  vocation  of 
taskmasters,  pushed  these  poor  people  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity, until,  worn  out,  without  strength  or  hopes,  they 
pot  an  end  in  variona  ways  to  their  unfortunate  lives. 

Benzoni  has  made  this  a  subject  of  one  of  his  itluBtra- 
tions,  BO  well  known  was  this  fact  among  the  early 
chroniclers ;  and  following  him,  De  Bry  has  represented 
a  perfect  saturnalia  of  suicide,  in  which  every  means  is 
resorted  to  by  the  natives  to  end  their  own  lives  and 
that  of  their  families. 


When  we  read  how  these  poor  people  were  yoked  to- 
gether like  cattle,  how  men  and  women  were  separated, 
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cii  were  driven  into  the  miiiee,  while  the  women 
the  fields  under  the  burning  sun,  we  can  readily 
u  the  at;counts  of  the  self-deetruction  of  theBe 
a  saw   only  in   this  an   easy  way  out  of  their 
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Christian  religion,  when  they  should  be  united  to  the 
Spanish  colony,  where  they  could  be  supervised  by  the 
missionaries. 

Ferdinand,  deceived  by  the  specious  ])romises  of  Ovando, 
and  perhaps  willing  to  resort  to  any  means  to  keep  up  a 
colony,  then  the  "  Pride  of  Spain,"  consented. 

Several  vessels  were  sent  to  these  islands,  and  with 
them  some  persons  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  islanders; 
and  these,  giving  the  simple  people  the  most  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  Spanish  island,  and  the  deliciousness  of  the 
life  there  awaiting  them,  induced  large  numbers  to  accom- 
pany them ; — the  population,  it  is  stated,  of  Hispaniola 
being  increased  to  the  extent  of  40,000  by  these  deluded 
people. 

Notwithstanding  this  effort  to  improve  matters,  these 
various  causes  served  to  discourage  the  Spaniards ;  and 
their  favourite  mode  of  enriching  themselves — the  digging 
of  gold — being  unprofitable,  the  more  adventurous  spirits 
cast  about  for  new  regions  to  explore, — their  efforts  result- 
ing in  a  series  of  most  wonderful  and  brilliant  discoveries 
and  explorations,  never  before  or  since  equalled.  The  record 
of  these  is  filled  with  the  names  of  such  bold  and  brilliant 
men  as  Cortes,  Balboa,  Pizarro,  De  Soto,  and  many  others. 

De  Ovando  had  now  been  in  office  from  1501,  and 
although  he  had  undoubtedly  benefited  the  island  by  his 
government,  many  complaints  had  been  made  against  him, 
to  all  of  which  Ferdinand  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  for  a  long 
time ;  when,  with  a  fickleness  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
this  monarch,  and  sheltering  himself  under  the  plea  that 
the  Queen  Isabella  had  sworn  to  chastise  Ovando  for  hav- 
ing put  to  death  Anacaona,  the  fulfilment  of  which  vow 
she  had  confided  to  Ferdinand  at  her  death,  he  in  1508 
relieved  Ovando  from  his  command,  and  ordered  him  back 
to  Spain. 

Don  Diego  Columbus  succeeded  him,  but  did  not  enjoy 
the  full  rights  of  his  father,  the  Admiral,  who  had  died  in 
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06  ;  and  it  wai"  strongly  auapecWd  that  the  eon 
ndebtfid  to  the  Dobe  of  Alva,  whose  daughter 
Tied,  aiid  whose  inflaeoce  at  court  was  great, 
ognition  of  his  rights,  than  to  the  JQBtDess  of 
as  being  the  heir  of  his  father.  He  waa  at 
iraed  Governor  of  the  island,  not  Vioeroy  of  the 
rdJDg  to  the  psitent  given  to  the  Admiral. 
Governor  came  to  the  island  accompanied  by 
Ills  brother,  and  hie  wife,  upon  the  latter  of 
lerc  courtfwy  had  been  bestowed  the  title  of 
With  them  came  a  niimerons  cortege  of  dis- 
persons  of  hoth  sexes;  and  the  splendour  and 
splayed  during  Don  Diego's  residence  at  the 
uished  the  people  of  the  New  World,  whUe 
e  of  so  much  rank  and  beauty,  it  is  said,  had 
f  softening  the  manners  of  the  colonists,  and 
er  tone  to  \\w,  state  of  society  at  the  city  of  St 
vhich   had  then  reached   its   highest   state   of 

)rtunate    natives,  however,   did   not   profit   by 
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haste  to  profit  from  the  perquisites  of  the  office  he  held, 
Albuquerque  entered  with  eagerness  into  their  apportion 
ment ;  and  the  first  step  he  took  was  to  obtain  the  exact 
■  number  of  the  natives,  from  which  we  learn  that  these 
unfortunates  had  died  out  so  rapidly,  that,  from  having 
numbered  in  1508,  60,000  souls,  in  1514  the  total  number 
was  reduced  to  14,000. 

To  the  credit  of  the  priesthood  be  it  said,  they  had  almost 
unanimously  declared  against  the  system  of  the  repartU 
tnientoSj  and  especially  had  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
raised  their  voices  against  it,  availing  themselves  of  every 
occasion  to  speak  out  against  the  iniquitous  practice,  not 
fearing  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  suite,  when 
present  in  the  grand  cathedral  of  St  Domingo  city,  tx)  appeal 
to  them  in  eloquent  language  to  remedy  this  state  of  things ; 
and  carrying  out  these  principles,  they  refused  even  to 
absolve  those  who  shared  in  this  division  of  the  natives. 

This  proceeding  gave  great  offence,  of  course,  to  the 
authorities ;  and  the  Franciscans,  who  were  not  so  deter- 
mined in  their  opposition,  uniting  with  the  Q-overnment, 
two  parties  were  in  existence,  each  of  whom  made  com- 
plaints to  the  King. 

We  can  read  with  astonishment  and  indignation  now 
the  famous  edict  of  Ferdinand,  in  which  he  declares  it  is  a 
'  divine  and  humane  duty  to  hold  the  Indians  in  servitude, 
as  thus  they  can  become  Christianised ;  but  at  the  time 
this  decree  gave  great  satisfaction,  as  many  even  of  the 
higher  prelates  themselves  held  numbers  of  the  natives  in 
servitude. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  celebrated  Father  Las  Casas  used 
every  effort  to  bring  about  the  relief  of  these  people ;  and 
going  over  to  Spain,  he  reproached  King  Ferdinand  in 
person,  with  such  effect,  that  the  King,  being  then  near 
to  death,  listened  to  his  appeals,  and  promised  to  remedy 
the  state  of  the  Indians,  but  he  died  before  he  could  fulfil 
his  promises. 
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it'D  said,  at  various  times,  that  Las  Oaeos  was 
of  the  iutrodiiction  of  African  slaves  into  the 
tliis  is  not  ci irroborated  by  facts;  for  as  early 
re  find  that  negroes  bad  been  brought  there, . 
ua  to  this  Fenlinand  had  issaed  orders  for  their 
11. 

■,  Zimenea,  Cardinal  and  Regent  of  Castile,  in 
ty  tpf  the  new  Kraperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  listened 
ms;  and  in  order  to  make  a  beginning  in  the 
imme  he  hml  arranged,  he  Bent  out  to  St  Do- 
!e  su[H3rinttQJcnta  of  all  the  colonies,  utterly 
he  rights  of  the  then  Governor,  Don  Di«go. 
rintendents  he  selected  from  the  order  of  Hier- 
oiika,  hoping  thus  to  get  impartial  and  npright 
>tigh  them  he  changed  entirely  the  systom  of  the 
s,  on  their  arrival,  they  declared  free  all  the 
proceeding  that  occasioned  general  alarm,  fol- 
ippeals  to  tlie  new  authorities,  who,  on  the  re- 
n  that  the  new  conquests  of  Spain  in  America 
e   to   be   abandoned  if  these  Indian  labourers 
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was  carried  to  Spain  in  1521  a  prisoner,  and  Don  Diego 
ColnmbnB  was  again  made  Governor. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  African  slaves,  and 
it  appears  that  the  Indians  died  oat  so  fast,  that  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  reliable  mode  of  getting 
laboniers  to  work  not  only  the  mines,  but  the  land,  now 
become  valuable  by  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane;  and 
thus,  in  1510,  a  regular  form  had  been  given  to  this  tra£Bc 
in  human  flesh,  by  the  charging  of  the  Casa  de  Contracion 
with  its  carrying  on  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  when  Cliarles 
the  Fifth  became  Emperor,  he,  by  a  patent  bestowed  upon 
a  Flemish  favourite,  gave  an  exclusive  riglit  of  importing 
slaves  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  annually.  This 
patent  was  sold  by  the  Fleming  to  some  Grenoese  for 
twenty-five  thousand  ducats,  and  they  were  thus  the  first 
merchants  who  brought  into  regular  form  the  commerce 
for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America. 

So  rapidly  had  these 
slaves  increased  in  num- 
ber on  the  island  of  St 
Domingo,  that  we  find, 
in  the  records  of  the 
second  term  of  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Diego  Co- 
lumbus, that  in  1532 
they  had  strength  enough 
to  mutiny  on  the  plan- 
tation of  the  Gtovernor 
Iiimself,  moved  thereto 
by  the  cmelty  with  which 
tliey  were  treated. 

Some  idea  may  he  gained  of  the  cruelties  experienced  by 
these  poor  creatures  in  the  descriptions  of  mnny  of  the 
old  authorities,  and  of  wliich  De  Bry  has  mode  an  illus- 
tration. One  of  these  accounts  is  curious,  as  showing  that 
the  modem  theory  of  "  earth  cure  "  in  wounds  is  not  new, 
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stated  thut  tlie  sluves  were  bo  badly  whipped 
backg  became  raw,  and  npoD  thetr  raw  wounds 
poQred  :  a  hole  was  then  dcg  in  the  gronnd,  the 
negro  placed  therein,  and  the  earBi  piled  up 
n,  in  order,  gavs  the  chronicler,  that  hie  wonuds 
healed  by  the  salve  in  mother  earth,  and  he  ren- 
0  do  more  labour. 

urrection,  the  first  of  which  there  is  any  record, 
fer,  soon  put  down  by  the  troops ;  and  hardly  was 
ipli^hed,  whoD  another,  much  more  important, 
among  the  few  remaining  Indians  in  the  island, 
i  been  incited  by  a  chief  named  Enrique,  a  savage 
■een  converted  to  Chrigtianity,  and  who,  uotwith- 
the  nobility  of  Ihb  birth,  had  been  reduced  to 
one  of  the  repariimiertlos. 
z  to  avenge  an  insnlt  tliat  had  been  offered  to  his 

Spaniard,  Eoriqae  called  upon  his  comitatriots, 
ig  themselvca  in  strong  force,  they  took  refiigc 
luntains  of  Bajomcho,  where  they  maintained 
i  anconquerfd. 
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Father  Lais  de  Figneroa,  who  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  pacification  of  the  Indians,  who,  under  the  chief 


iLnnque  had  now  become  formidable  from  tlieir  mihtarv 
rgan  sation  The  Lraperor  h  ]  ing  \  robably  to  rtj  lace 
their  labour  now  lost  autl  orised  th  Flora  ngb  in  lo^O  t 
introduce  African  slaves  more  freely  into  the  island. 

By  the  death  of  Figneroa  the  isliind  came  under  the 
rule  of  one  of  its  best  Governors,  Don  Sebastian  Ramirez 
Fuenleal,  who  immediately  took  wise  and  sensible  measures 
for  securing  the  sottlcment  of  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  loyal  Indians. 
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muny  overttires  were  made  to  the  i 
',  yet  audi  was  his  want  of  coufidence  in  the 
hat  it  was  not  until  Father  Las  Casas  snc- 
dnciiio;  Enrique  to  seud  an  envoy  to  St  I>o- 
that  a  treaty  uf  peace  was  signed,  in  1533,  by 
idiaiiB,  000  in  namter,  under  their  chief,  were 

eatablifihed  in  avilla^  (Boya)  by  themselves, 
lowed  them  to  cultivate  for  their  owd  use. 
caty  ended  actually  the  troubles  with  the  abo- 
;li  ill  Dominican  annals  are  known  as  belong- 
ime  of  thf  < .onqaeet.  Of  this  race,  not  one 
Itluoded  descendant  exists  to-day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  Let  nobler  bards,  in  loftier  numben,  tell 
How  Cortez  conquered,  Montezuma  fell ; 
How  grim  Pizarro's  ruffian  arm  overthrew 
The  sun's  resplendent  empire  in  Peru." 


The  Decline  of  St  Domingo — Failure  of  the  Mines — Expeditions 
fitted  out — Depredatiofis  on  Spanish  Vessels — Depopulation  of 
the  Island — Neglect  of  Spain — Its  Colonial  Policy — Drakes 
Attack — The  Capture  and  Ransom  of  the  Capital, 

rjlHERE  now  ensues  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  St 
^  Domingo,  in  which  the  island,  having  gained  a  posi- 
tion brilliant  and  striking  from  its  sudden  rise  and  pro- 
sperity, as  quickly  sinks  into  obscurity,  desolation,  and 
misery,  the  result  of  manifold  causes. 

St  Domingo  city,  the  capital,  had  become  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  it  had  been  beautified  and  improved ;  in  fact,  had 
become  noted  for  the  splendour  of  its  houses  and  the  regu- 
larity of  its  streets,  while  its  port  was  the  most  busy  one 
in  the  New  Worid. 

In  addition  to  this  principal  city,  there  had  been  estab- 
lished in  diflerent  parts  of  the  island  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  most  important  of  which  were  Azua,  Aquin 
(Yaquimo),  Salvatierra  de  la  Savana,  Yaguana  (Leogane), 
Puerto  Plata,  Puerto  Real,  Monte  Cristo,  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros,  Bonao,  Cotuy,  Buenaventura,  Concepcion  de  la 
Vega,  BaSica,  Hincha,  Higuei,  and  Seybo,  to  all  of  which, 
so  important  were  they  considered,  had  been  allowed  the 

use  of  respective  coats  of  arms. 

D 
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The  number  of  regularly  organised  sugar  plantations 
had  amounted  to  nearly  fifty,  and  the  products  of  these,  it 
is  related,  more  than  ex- 
ceeded the  products  of  the 
gold  mines  in  their  best 
days;  in  fact,  so  luxu- 
riant and  profitable  Tras 
the  cane-crop,  that  it  Tras 
a  common  remark  of  the 
time  that  some  of  the 
handsomest  palaces  in 
Spain  were  built  of  St 
Domingo  sugar. 

The  increase  of  the  live- 
stock originally  brought 
out  from  Spain  had  been  so 
wonderful,  tliat  the  island 
was  literally  overrun  with  the  wild  cattle,  wliich  were  left 
undisturbed,  except  by  occasional  visits  of  tlie  hateros  or 
herdsmen,  men  who,  even  at  the  present  day,  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  raising  of  cattle  upon  the  immense 
plains  called  "llanos"  or  savanas. 

Tliere  was  then  no  reason  why  affairs  should  not  have 
vastly  improved,  and  the.island  itself  reached  a  high  state 
of  prosperity,  had  it  not  been  from  a  combination  of  re- 
tarding causes. 

In  the  period  after  the  conquest  known  in  its  annals 
as  the  time  of  "  Old  Spain,"  the  island  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  very  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  followed  gradually 
by  a  series  of  events  which  left  it  almost  depopulated,  pros- 
trated, and  even  unrecognised  by  its  parent  country;  a 
|)eriod  in  which  we  see,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  French,  who  had  gained  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
show  by  their  energy  and  talent,  as  well  as  by  an  encourag- 
ing policy  of  the  home  Government,  what  could  be  made  of 
,those  beautiful  isles  generally  called  the  Antilles. 
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In  order  fully  to  understand  the  condition  of  St  Domingo 
while  exclusively  under  Spanish  rule,  it  may  be  as  well  that 
we  take  a  glance  at  the  policy  of  Spain  in  relation  to  her 
colonies;  for  what  applied  to  one  as  a  general  rule  applied 
to  all.  And  as  she  was  the  first  to  enter  the  arena  of 
the  New  World,  so  was  the  system  she  adopted  considered 
the  best  by  the  other  powers  which  followed  her,  and, 
with  some  modifications,  pretty  generally  adopted  by 
them. 

The  Spanish  Indies,  the  name  given  by  Spain  to  its 
colonies  in  America,  having  been  by  law  declared  an 
inalienable  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  King  became 
the  sovereign  of  those  newly  discovered  countries,  and 
exercised  all  the  authority  belonging  to  that  title,  enjoy- 
ing to  every  extent  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  patronage 
that  title  gave,  and  his  will  became  thus  the  law  of  the 
colony,  against  the  exercise  of  which  there  was  no  check 
or  hindrance. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  first  agent  of 
the  King  was  the  "  Royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Indies,"  a  name  given  to  a  tribunal  created  by  King  Fer- 
dinand in  1511  for  the  control  of  the  American  depart- 
ment. 

The  powers  of  this  tribunal  were  much  enlarged  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1524,  and  his  successors; 
so  that  it  became  the  depositary  of  all  law,  the  fountain 
of  all  nominations,  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  and 
the  supreme  tribunal  where  all  questions,  whether  of 
government  or  trade,  in  the  colonies,  were  finally  ad- 
judicated. 

This  council,  as  ancient  as  the  New  World  itself  almost, 
had  always  the  same  limited  views,  and  so  far  from  being 
moved  by  great  impulses  and  large  ideas  fitting  to  the 
immense  powers  bestowed  upon  it,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  drawback  to  the  forward  impulses  of  the  youth- 
ful   colonies,   which,   like    young  children,  required   the 
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ireful    Dursing   aad   attention   ftom   their   tnother 

t  enrlieet  period,  thiii  council  had  been  organised  to 
the  colony  of  St  Domingo,  hy  devising  means  to 
its  interests,  to  send  oat  Gupplius  of  provisions,  and 
sh  seeds  and  implements  for  the  agricaltoral  de- 
nt of  the  island, 

council  prepared  all  the  laws  for  the  Indies;  it 
^nieance  exclnsively  of  all  mattprs  by  land  and  sea. 
2Very  kind  that  in  any  wise  related  to  the  Indies, 
nil  authority  over  viceroys,  presidents,  courts,  com- 
ind  even  of  the  army  and  navy. 
posed  to  the  King  all  persons  for  office,  of  what- 
de;  it  presented  also  the  officials  of  the  Church; 
fact,  was  endowed  with  spch  supreme  powers,  as, 
.Iverde,  "  not  even  the  Roman  Senate  had  so  ex- 
L  jurisdiction." 

a  early  days  of  Spanish  discovery  and  conquest, 
ngo  was  the  headquarters  of  the  "Roynl  Audencia," 
established  fur  ail  the  new  provinces;  but  as  the 
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The  establishment  of  the  royal  court  was  the  cause,  in 
later  years,  of  much  trouble,  for  to  it  were  carried  all 
appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Governor  of  the  island, 
and  there  were  frequent  conflicts  of  authority  therefrom. 

An  endless  cause  of  bickering  and  complaint  in  the 
island  was  the  constant  interference  in  secular  a£fairs  of 
the  priesthood,  whose  strength  and  numbers  constantly 
increased ;  and,  under  Cardinal  Zimenes,  we  have  seen  the 
government  intrusted  to  three  of  their  number.  ' 

As  the  King  paid  all  the  expenses  of  divine  worship, 
the  tithes  belonged  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  concession 
of  the  Pope.  There  was  collected  on  all  vegetable  products 
of  importance  in  commerce  one  measure  in  ten;  on  all 
annual  products,  even  on  milk,  lard,  wool,  and  on  minor 
products,  such  as  wax,  honey,  &c.,  the  King  took  his 
share  of  one-tenth.  A  percentage  there  was  also  on  sugar 
smd  molasses,  even  the  native  bread,  cassava,  paying 
duty. 

The  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  in  their  desire  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  large  domains,  seized  upon 
immense  tracts  of  land,  and  held  them  under  what  was 
known  as  "  encomiendas^''^  and  by  degrees  they  obtained 
the  privilege  of  converting  these  into  '^  mayorasgos^'*  a 
species  of  fief  introduced  into  the  Spanish  system  of  feudal 
jurisprudence,  which  can  neither  be  divested  nor  alienated, 
resulting,  as  we  shall  see,  to-day,  in  the  system  known  as 
'^  communeros.^^ 

The  Church  followed  the  example  set  by  these  adven- 
turers, and  became  the  possessors  of  large  tracts;  and, 
as  their  revenue  was  only  to  be  derived  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  lands,  they  were  leased  out  in  small  lots  to 
those  unable  to  buy  or  to  occupy  pieces  of  their  own; 
and  in  all  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Church  "  first-fruits  " 
were  exacted  and  paid. 

The  Church  had  yet  another  influence  in  the  island, 
for  the  Inquisition  has  played  heiire,  as  elsewhere,  a  memor- 
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1  the  history  of  St  Domin|:o ;  for,  u  early  tx 
litors  were  sent  to  the  ifiland,  thetr  adTent 
led  with    great   pomp  and   eeiemnDf   on    tiw 

officials  and  people;  nod  when  wo  mkd  that 
ore  were  paid  &om  the  confiscatioDs  insde  by 

we  can  readily  DoderstaDd  the  motives  that 
leir  action  in  manycaaes.  And  it  is  on  record 
(Fas  onlr  ime  printing-office,  little  nsed,  on  the 
id :  and  no  books  of  any  kind  were  allowed 
;ht  in  that  had  not  receired  the  sanction  of 
tion,  a  proceeding  that   is   seen  in  its  resoltfi 

a  single  book  of  any  raliie  being  found  for 

lisition,  aa  is  well  known,  waa  always  opposed 
nction  and  enlightenment  of  the  people;  and 
was  this  more  forcibly  manifested  than  in  St 
and  the  antipathy  of  inquisitors  against  books 
qiwlled  by  tbiit  against  Jews,  the  resnlts  of 
een  to-dar  in  the  islands  etill  nnder  the  Spanish 
thouEli  the  JcwB  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
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there  was  a  tax  upon  the  salaries  of  the  officials,  consisting 
of  a  levy  of  half  the  product  of  the  first  year,  which  is 
suggestive  of  the  honesty  with  which  these  offices  must 
have  been  filled ;  while  many  of  the  minor  positions  were 
publicly  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

There  were  municipal  governments  for  the  different 
districts,  towns,  or  villages,  presided  over  by  an  alder- 
man or  alcalde,  and  he  named  subordinate  officers;  and 
there  were  besides  innumerable  fiscal  officers,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  mention. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  monopoly  created  by  the 
organisation  of  the  Casa  de  Contracion  that  the  colonial 
interests  of  Spain  have,  perhaps,  received  their  greatest 
injury;  for,  by  an  ordinance  dated  at  Alcala,  January 
20,  1503,  a  board  of  trade,  with  the  above  name,  was  con- 
stituted, which,  though  supposed  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  became  in  time  almost  independent 
of  it.  The  laws  and  regulations  made  by  this  body,  al- 
though nominally  created  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  were  ultimately  the 
cause  of  its  decay  and  ruin. 

It  consisted  of  three  officers,  bearing  the  separate  titles 
of  treasurer,  factor,  and  comptroller,  their  residence  being 
appointed  at  Seville,  where  they  were  to  hold  daily  meetings 
in  the  building  known  as  the  Aleazar,  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

This  board  was  instructed  to  make  itself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  everything  pertaining  to  the  colonies,  and  to 
furnish  the  Government  with  every  kind  of  information 
concerning  their  prosperity  and  welfare. 

Laws  were  passed  restricting  the  entire  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  the  mother  country  to  the  port  of  Seville; 
and  to  the  Casa  de  Contracion  was  intrusted  the  super- 
vision of  all  fleets,  their  destination,  the  furnishibg  them 
with  instructions;  and,  in  the  warehouse  of  the  board, 
at  that  place,  was  deposited  all  the  merchandise  for  ship- 
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ell  s^  tht;  r>-iunt  cargoes,  for  the  sale  oFwliicfa 
■i»  were  to  be  ^^tperriaed  by  the  board, 
therefore,  remuncd  the  only  port  for  s  long 
I  the  Goadalquiver^  wbicli,  in  the  tune  of  tbe 
barlea  the  Fifth,  was  nurigable  op  to  the  town, 
r  large  vessels,  inaccessible,  wbeu  the  port  wae 
J  Cadiz,  fr.jm  wheaoe,  at  stated  times,  a  fleet 
Mexico,  and  galleons  for  Porto  Bella  lliis 
in  practice  until  the  war  of  1733,  when  register 
sabstttnted  tV^r  galleons,  which  no  longer  sailed 
Ties,  thongh  the  "  fleet "  and  these  "  register  " 
nned  to  eail  tVom  Cadiz  to  Mexico. 
9II0  wad  the  maiB  rendezvoas  for  this  fleet  from 
3wn  in  early  times  ag  the  "galleons,"  which 
isnally  of  abnat  eight  men-of-war,  of  the  aJze 
:hree  or  four  deckerfi,  each  mounting  fifty  gnna, 
rere  nominiilly  assigned  to  supply  the  American 
military  stores;  bot,  in  reality,  were  laden  not 
tbeee,  bft  every  kind  of  merchandise,  and  they 
red  other  ehips  on  private  acconnt,  to  tbe  anm- 
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Europe  could  produce  for  export,  and  thus  every  part  of 
Europe  was  interested  in  this  fleet,  as  their  manufactures 
were  thus  distributed  in  the  New  World.  Spain  itself 
sent  out  little  more  than  wine  and  fruit ;  this,  with  the 
freight  and  the  commission'  to  the  merchants,  and  the 
duty  to  the  King,  was  almost  the  only  advantage  that 
the  mother  country  derived  from  the  commerce  with  the 
Indies. 

This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  Spain  had, 
at  this  time,  few  or  no  manufactures,  and  as  she  had  no 
goods  of  her  own  to  send  to  the  colonies,  she  passed  such 
laws  and  restrictions  as  made  the  whole  of  Europe  one 
vast  storehouse  for  her,  to  which  she  acted  as  broker, 
charging  commission  nominally  both  ways,  to  the  con-  / 
8umer  and  the  manufacturer;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  the 
overtaxed  consumer,  the  colonist,  who  paid  the  commis- 
sion; and  as  the  colonist  began  to  realise  this  fact,  so 
gradually  did  Spain  find  her  colonies  seeking  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  her. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  World  colonies,  all  these 
fleets  made  the  harbour  of  St  Domingo  city  their  haven, 
in  passing  to  and  from  Spain,  as  at  that  time  this  was . 
the  only  strongly  and  regularly  fortifled  place  belonging 
to  that  power  in  the  New  World. 

With  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
this  arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  fleets,  on  their 
return,  almost  entirely  stopped  at  the  city  of  Havana, 
loaded  with  everything  the  colonies  produced;  and  here 
congregated  the  galleons,  the  flota,  and  the  register  ships, 
preparatory  to  their  return  to  Spain. 

Tlie  register  shijjs  originated  from  the  illicit  commerce 
that  sprang  up  by  Spain's  prohibiting  all  intercourse,  with 
strangers;  they  were  registered,  with  all  the  eflTects  em- 
barked in  them,  in  the  books  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Seville. 

It  was  this  sort  of  commerce  that  induced  the  English 
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and  the  Dutch  to  step  in  without  waiting  for  a  license ; 
and,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Governors  of  the  different 
colonies,  they  all  made  money. 

This  practice  became  finally  so  flagrant  and  glaring, 
that  the  home  authorities  sent  new  Governors  with  precise 
orders ;  and  with  these  came  the  "  guardia  costas,*'  or 
guardships,  which,  from  being  established  at  first  for  a 
just  and  legal  purpose,  finally  made  trouble  by  becoming 
privateers,  and  preying  upoh  the  conmierce  of  all  nations, 
ending  in  open  war  between  the  powers. 

With  all  these  plans  to  control  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  every  effort  would  have  been 
made  to  encourage  emigration  and  increase  the  value  of  the 
colonial  lands ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  cer- 
tainly, as  regards  St  Domingo,  a  few  years  after  its  dis- 
covery and  settlement,  restrictions  were  made,  and  per- 
mission had  first  to  be  asked  of  the  Board  of  Trade  before 
emigrants  could  go  out  there.  Almost  every  article  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  the  island  paid  a  duty,  hindrance 
even  being  made  to  domestic  trade  ;  for  the  principal  one 
of  cattle-selling,  in  the  time  of  the  French,  had  to  pay  its 
share  of  taxes  and  fees  to  officials,  who  occupied  their  posi- 
tions, not  to  further  the  interests  of  the  island,  but  to  look 
out  for  their  own  profit. 

It  is  very  certain  that  all  these  restrictions  on  emigra- 
tion and  commerce  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  decline 
in  the  prosperity  of  St  Domingo ;  for  all  these  laws  being 
enacted  at  a  time  when  new  countries  were  being  opened 
up,  adventurers  thought  it  more  easy  to  seek  rapid  fortunes 
in  the  conquest  of  those  places,  than  to  await  them  by  the 
slow  and  restricted  processes  of  agriculture  and  trade  in 
St  Dpmingo. 

In  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  population  had 
been  increased  by  the  crowds  of  Spaniards  who,  in- 
satiable for  gold,  crowded  here  from  the  mother  country 
when    expeditions  were   fitted    out   for    the   conquest   of 
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Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  Trinidad,  and  St  Marguerite.  Yet 
the  very  iitfluence  that  brought  such  hosts  of  these  ad- 
venturers to  this  island  was  the  one  that  assisted  more 
effectually  than  any  other  in  depopulating  it ;  for  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
glowing  accounts  of  which  had  come  first  to  St  Do- 
mingo, tempted  the  largest  part  of  its  inhabitants,  par-  < 
ticularly  the  young  and  adventurous,  to  seek  in  those  y 
regions  for  adventures,  glory,  and  riches,  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  which  had  fired  the  hearts  of  a  people  who 
seem  to  have  had  as  second  nature  that  love  of  adventure 
which  has  tended  so  much  to  gild  with  glory  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

Most  of  the  noted  expeditions  of  the  time  being  fitted 
out  from  the  port  of  St  Domingo,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  island  threatened  to  become  entirely  depopulated,  such 
were  the  numbers  who  sought  a  part  in  these  expeditions ; 
and  so  alarming  did  this  emigration  become,  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  issued  orders  against  the  emi- 
grating of  families  as  well  as  the  recruiting  of  men  on  tlie 
island.  Means  were  found  by  those  who  wished  to  evade 
these  commands  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  richest 
families  found  it  to  their  interest  to  seek,  with  their  means 
and  capital,  larger  fields  of  enterprise  in  the  new  countries 
now  opened. 

Up  to  1540,  the  period  when  this  decline  began  in  the 
affairs  of  St  Domingo,  it  seems  like  romance  to  read  the 
accounts  of  the  comings  and  the  goings  of  the  immense 
fleets  of  vessels  which  were  constantly  arriving  and  de- 
parting to  and  from  the  mother  country  and  the  settle- 
ments in  America,  with  their  products. 

Some  of  the  mines,  when  at  first  worked,  had  pro- 
duced so  much  silver,  that  a  mint  had  been  established 
at  the  capital,  where  money  was  struck  oft'  the  same  as 
in  Spain  ;  and  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  then  mostly 
new  to  the  Old  World,  such  as  cotton,   sugar,  tobacco, 
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ginger,  Sua.,  additional  sources  of  riches  were  found;  add 
to  which  the  large  number  of  hides  produced  by  the  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle  then  scattered  over  the  island,  had 
produced  a  commerce  at  that  time  which  at  no  period  eince 
has  reached  the  same  extent. 

The  traveller  to-day,  who  traverses  the  streets  of  the 
present  city  of  St  Domingo,  deserted  and  decayed  as  they 
are,  as  he  looks  at  the  immense  structures,  the  solid  walls, 
and  the  rains  of  former  greatness,  finds  himself  wondering 
what  has  become  of  those  iucentivee  to  enterprise  which 
were  the  origin  of  the  foundation  of  such  a  city.  Prom 
this  period  to  the  time  when  Brake  landed,  there  seems 
to  be  little  of  general  importance  occurring  in  the  island, 
other  than  a  eeries  of  misfortunes ;  for  the  labour  of  the 
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mines  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  while  the  agri- 
culture was  followed  in  detached  portions  only;  for  the 
colonists,  seduced  away  by  the  reports  of  famous  riches 
on  the  continent  of  Americaj  still  continued  to  emigrate. 
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Id  1568  the  limited  amount  of  products  raised  couftisted 
of  cotton,  sagar,  and  tobacco,  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  a  few  Indians  still  surviving,  as  also  a  few  Africans, 
while  the  commerce  was  limited  to  a  few  sticks  of  Brazil 
wood ;  when  a  trade  sprang  up  with  the  Dutch,  which  in 
time  wotdd  doubtless  have  helped  the  colony  much,  bat 
just  at  this  juncture  the  English,  appeared  on  the  coast,  t^^ 
give  a  new  torn  to  affaire  for  a  time. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  being  det«nuined  to  de- 
stroy the  preponderance  of  Spanish  power  in  the  West 
Indies,  sent  out,  in  1586,  an  expedition  under  Sir  Francis 


Drake,  to  do  all  the  harm  he  could,  as  well  to  tlie  com- 
merce, as  to  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  that  purt  of  the 
world.     Acting  imder  these  instructions,  Drake  landed  on 
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s   of  St  Domingo,   and  succeeded  in    getting 

of  the  t"wn.  The  Bnbjoined  acconnt,  being 
m   eye-witucBs,  affords   ua   some   quaint   infor- 

to  the  condition  of  this  famous  city  and  the 
varfaie  at  that  time.     I  give  it  in  the  original 

le  way  we  met  a  Bmall  frigate  bound  for  the 
i ;  in  her  was  found  one  by  whom  we  were  adver- 
haven  to  be  a  barred  haven,  and  the  shore  or 
of  to  be  well  fortified,  liaving  a  castle  thereupon, 
with  great  store  of  artillery ;  without  the  danger 
as  no  couveuient  landing-place  within  ten  Eng- 

of  the  city,  to  which  the  said  pilot  took  upon 

conduct  us,  .  .  . 
-eneral  having  seen  ub  all  landed  in  safety,  re- 

his  fleet,  bequeathing  us  to  Grod  and  the  good 
'  Mr  Carlicll,  our  Lieut -General,  at  which  time, 
iteight  of  the  clock,  we  began  to  march,  and  about 
,  or  towards  one  of  the  clock,  wc  ajiproached 

where  the  gentlemen  and  those  of  the  better 
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other  gate),  that,  with  God's  good  favour,  he  would  not 
.  rest  until  our  meeting  in  the  market-place. 

"Their  ordnance  had  no  sooner  discharged  upon  our 
near  approach,  and  made  some  execution  amongst  us, 
though  not  much,  but  the  Lieut-Gfeneral  began  forthwith 
to  advance  both  his  voice  of  encouragement  and  pace  of 
marching ;  the  first  man  that  was  slain  with  the  ordnance 
being  very  near  unto  himself,  and  thereupon  hasted  all  that 
he  might  to  keep  them  from  recharging  the  ordnance. 

"  And  notwithstanding  their  ambuscadoes,  we  marched, 
or  rather  ran,  so  roundly  into  them,  as  pell-mell  we  entered 
the  gates,  and  gave  them  more  care,  every  man  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  than  reason  to  stand  any  longer  to  their 
broken  fight  We  forthwith  repaired  to  the  market-place, 
but,  to  be  more  truly  understood,  a  place  of  very  fair, 
spacious,  square  ground  before  the  great  church ;  whither 
also  came,  as  had  been  agreed.  Captain  Powell  with  the 
other  troop ;  which  place,  with  some  part  next  unto  it,  we 
strengthened  with  barricades,  and  there,  as  the  most  con- 
venient place,  assured  ourselves;  the  city  being  far  too 
spacious  for  so  small  and  weary  a  troop  to  undertake  to 
guard. 

"  Somewhat  after  midnight,  they  who  had  the  guard 
of  the  castle,  hearing  us  busy  about  the  gates  of  the  said 
castle,  abandoned  the  same ;  some  being  taken  prisoners, 
and  some  flying  away  by  the  help  of  boats  to  the  other 
side  of  the  haven,  and  so  into  the  country. 

"  The  next  day  we  quartered  a  little  more  at  large,  but 
not  into  the  half  part  of  the  town ;  and  so  making  sub- 
stantial trenches,  and  planting  all  the  ordnance  that  each 
part  was  correspondent  to  the  other,  we  held  this  town 
the  space  of  one  month. 

"  In  which  time  it  chanced  that  the  General  sent  on  his 
messages  to  the  Spaniards  a  negro  boy  with  a  flag  of 
white,  signifying  truce,  as  is  the  Spaniard's  ordinary  man- 
ner to  do  there;  which  boy  unhappily  was  first  met  with 
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furiously  atmok  the  poor  l>oy  throngh  the  body 
of  their  hort^tmea's  staves,  with  which  woand. 
turned  to  the  General,  and  aAer  he  had  declared 
rr  of  this  wTongfiil  cruelty,  died  forthwith  in 
ce ;  wherewith  the  (Jeneral,  being  greatly  pft»- 
umanded  tho  iirovoat-niarghal  to  cause  a  couple 
then  prisoners,  to  be  carried  to  the  same  place 
boy  was  etruck,  accompanied  with  sofiBcieat 
1  tliere  presently  to  be  hanged,  despatching  at 
time  another  poor  prisoner,  with  the  reason 
this  execntidu  was  done,  and  with  the  message, 
the  party  who  had  thus  murdered  the  Generid's 
were  delivered  into  oar  hands,  there  should  ho 
herein  there  sliould  not  two  prisoners  be  hanged, 
were  all  consumed  which  were  in  our  hands.  .  .  , 
disagreements  with  theit  commissioners,  we  still 
early  mornings  in  firing  the  outmost  houses  ; 
being  built  very  magnificently  of  stone,  with 
gave  us  no  pmall  travail  to  ruin  them. 
ilheit  for  eleven  days  together  we  ordained  each 
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It  was  thus,  from  these  attacks,  that  the  island  rapidly 
receded  in  prosperity;  for,  in  addition  to  the  effects  on 
land,  the  waters  of  the  Spanish  Main  were  filled  with 
vessels  bearing  roving  commissions  to  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  nations  not  at  peace  with  those  represented 
by  the  banners  flying  at  their  masts.  From  this  cause 
intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  became  very 
difficult,  and  particularly  so  with  St  Domingo,  to  which 
this  connection  was  more  desirable  and  necessary  than 
it  was  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  trade  between  the 
two  became  almost  extinct;  for  it  was  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  at  most,  that  a  few  ships  were  seen  in  the 
port  of  St  Domingo  city.  Its  only  external  relations  were 
with  Mexico;  and  had  it  not  been  for  foreigners,  the  Dutch 
in  particular,  the  colony  would  have  sunk  under  the  misery 
which  it  so  long  groaned  under. 

Encouraged  by  these  people,  who  were  anxious  to  ex- 
change their  products  and  manufactures  for  the  hides, 
•  cattle,  and  produce  of  the  island,  the  Dominicans  entered 
largely  into  a  contraband  trade  at  the  towns  on  the  coast. 

The  Court  of  Madrid,  entirely  unmoved  at  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  which  had  arisen  in  great  degree 
from  its  own  want  of  administration,  and  jealous  of  the 
interference  of  any  other  nation  in  its  trade,  shut  up, 
in  1606,  all  these  ports  except  St  Domingo  city,  and 
ordered  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  the  interior,  where, 
erecting  cabins  for  themselves,  they  became  only  indifferent 
agriculturists,  while  their  former  habitations  were  de- 
molished. This  was  another  signal  for  the  emigration  of 
numerous  families  from  the  island,  and  such  a  state  of 
affairs  resulted  from  this,  that  the  authorities  of  the  time 
state,  that  the  fields  were  uncultivated,  and  the  farms 
were  depopulated ;  the  houses  were  going  to  ruin,  with 
closed  doors,  their  occupants  having  deserted  them;  the 
duties  and  taxes  that  could  be  collected  for  the  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  absolutely  nothing ;  and  to  these  num- 
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U,  thti  isknd  began  to  be  raided  on  by  the 
Bnt  the  appearance  of  these  people   in  the 
St  Domingo  is  of  such  importJince,  that  I  shall 
lapter  to  them  especially. 

venta  of  this  nature  were  taking  place  in  the 
rt,  there  was  hardly  anything  worthy  of  men- 
■ing  in  the  otiier  portion  of  the  Spanish  part, 

already  sunk  into  decay,  when  the  declnratioD 
654  against  Spain  by  Oliver  Cromwell  gives  a 
it  to  the  history  of  St  Domingo,  in  which  the 
■gely  figure ;   and  the  reader  of  English  history 

the  details  of  the  disastrous  expedition  in  1655, 
t  St  Domingo,  for  the  history  of  the  first  attempt 
I  to  make  a  permanent  landing  on  Dominican 

ledition  consisted  of  a  squadron  under  com- 
dmiral  Penu,  having  on  board  9000  men  under 
ad  of  General  Venablee,  which,  having  arrived 
of  St  Domingo,  April  16o6,  was  divided  into 
,   for  the   ])urpo8e  of  attacking   two    different 
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prooeediog  to  take  post  behind  a  copse,  when  they  heard  the  loud  and  quick 
clatter  of  hones'  feet,  and,  as  they  supposed,  of  the  Spanish  Uocemen, 
who  are  dexterous,  and  whose  galling  onset  they  had  experienced  the  day 
before.  Thus  believing  themselves  discovered,  and  dreading  an  attack  before 
their  comrades  had  joined,  they  embarked  precipitately,  and  abandoned  their 
enterprise  ;  but  the  alarm  proved  to  be  these  large  landcrabs,  which,  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  receded  to  their  holes,  the  noise  being  made  by  their 
dattoring  over  the  dry  leaves,  which  the  English  soldiers  mistook  for  the 
sound  of  cavalry. 

"  In  honour  of  this  miracle  a  feast  was  instituted,  and  celebrated  each  year, 
under  the  name  of  Feast  of  the  Crabs,  on  which  occasion  a  solid  gold  landorab 
was  carried  about  in  procession." 


CHAPTER  V. 

**  Dreadful  as  hurricanes  athwart  the  main 
Rushed  the  fell  legions  of  invading  Spain  ; 
With  fraud  and  force  they  swept  the  isles.** 


The  Buccaneers  and  Early  French. — Origin  of  the  Buccaneers 
— Their  Manners  and  Customs — Settlement  of  Tortuga,  and 
their  Extension  from  thence  under  the  Auspices  of  the  French — 
Settlement  of  St  Domingo, 

T^ILLIBUSTER  is  a  word  that  has  come  to  be  looked 
-'-  upon  as  almost  entirely  of  American  origin,  and  yet 
it  originated  with  Europeans,  as  did  also  the  class  of  people 
to  whom  it  properly  belonged. 

As  early  as  the  year  1600  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World,  particularly  that  part  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  began  to  stop  the  ships  of  other  nations 
found  trading  in  these  waters,  on  the  plea  that,  by  right 
of  discovery,  all  those  lands  and  waters,  with  their  privi- 
leges of  trade  and  conmierce,  belonged  exclusively  to  them. 

The  result  of  this  was  that,  though  Europe  .generally 
was  at  peace,  the  English  and  French,  for  mutual  protec- 
tion to  their  commerce,  began  at  first  to  tolerate  the  fitting 
out  in  their  ports  of  privateers,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reprisals  on  the  commerce  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  to 
resist  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  legalised  vessels,  the 
"  Guardia  Costas." 

As  it  became  necessary  to  have  some  depot  for  these 
vessels   and  their  stores  in  the  waters  of  the   Antilles, 
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by  a  strange  coincidence  both  the  English  and  French 
selected  the  same  island  upon  which  to  establish  them- 
selves ;  but,  as  it  appears,  on  different  sides  of  the  small 
island  of  St  Christopher,  one  of  the  lesser  Antilles.  This 
was  at  first  selected  as  the  point  most  convenient  from 
which  to  start  out  on  their  privateering  enterprises. 

Here,  in  this  island,  the  subjects  of  the  two  powers  of 
France  and  England  seem  to  have  remained  peacefully 
and  quietly  in  joint  occupation,  even  uniting  their  forces 
against  the  naiive  inhabitants. 

The  French,  it  is  said,  busied  themselves  in  making 
large  boats  from  a  peculiar  tree,  in  which  they  wan- 
dered about  among  the  neighbouring  islands,  going  so 
far  even  ss  to  land  on  the  shores  of  St  Domingo,  particu- 
larly on  the  north  coast,  the  wild  cattle  of  which  offered 
them  tempting  inducements.  They  had  thus  established 
themselves  in  small  parties  from  Samana  to  Tortuga. 

Each  nationality  being  anxious  to  retain  possession  of 
St  Christopher  for  its  own  Government,  representatives 
returned  to  France  and  England  to  inform  their  respective 
Governments  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  securing 
and  settling  this  island. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  France,  immediately  took  steps  to 
secure  these  advantages  to  the  French;  and  a  company 
was  formed  for  the  working  of  this  and  other  islands, 
in  which  he  himself  took  stock.  This  company  was  known 
as  the  "  Compagnie  des  lies ;  "  and  every  one  embarking 
under  its  auspices  was  required  to  remain  in  the  islands 
and  labour  there  three  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany, in  consideration  of  receiving  his  passage  free.  This 
class  of  persons  was  known  as  "  engages,"  and  became 
of  great  importance  afterwards  in  the  settlement  of  the 
New  World. 

The  English,  having  pursued  the  same  policy,  were 
rapidly  growing  to  be  the  stronger  party  in  the  island, 
though  as  yet  they  both  occupied   it  jointly  and  peace- 
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jIBUSTER  is  a  word  tliiit  hiis  come  to  be  iooted 
pon  as  almnst  entirely  of  American  origin,  and  yet 
inated  with  EuroDeanB.HB  did  also  the  class  of  people 


tbe  rapid  growth  of  the  settlement  alarmed  the 
jverument  for  the  safety  of  its  own  poseesaions 
giciDB,  and  in  1630  Frederic  of  Toledo,  being  on 
til  a  large  fleet  to  chastise  the  Dutch  in  Brazi], 
■d  by  his  sovereign  to  destroy  the  combined 
of  the  Freneli  and  English  at  St  Chriatopher, 
did  80  eifectually,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
tilled,  taken  prisoners,  or  dispersed ;  and  those 
id  their  escape  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
J  neighbouring  islands,  a  large  number  finding 
o  the  small  island  of  Tortuga  on  the  north-west 
LytL 

jy  were  joined  by  some  Dutch  refugees  from 
,  fleeing  also  from  the  wrath  of  the  Spaniards; 
struck  with  the  advantages  of  the  Islo  of 
ad  finding  there  only  a  handful  of  Spaniards, 
thren  of  the  sea,"  as  they  called  themselves, 
maneut  location, 
re  nromtitcil.  also,  hv   a  desire  to  find  a  morp 
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and  coItivBte  the  soil,  another  portion  should  occupy 
themaelTes  in  hunting  on  the  mainland,  in  order  to  keep 
the  settlers  supplied  with  meat,  and  a  third  portion 
devoted  themselves,  as  they  called  it,  to  the  commerce  of 
the  seas,  that  is,  in  seeking  out  vessels  in  the  narrow 
channels,  which  they  could  attack  in  their  long  boats.  In 
this  manner  these  people  became  divided  into  three  classes, 
those  remaining  on  the  island  being  known  as  the  "  habi- 
tans,"  or  planters,  and  those  following  the  sea,  who,  in 
fact,  became  pirates ;  for  this  island  was  a  sort  of  advanced 
post  by  which  all  vessels  going  to  or  Jrom  Pern,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico,  generally  passed,  thus  affording  them  ample 
opportunity  to  indulge  their  vocation, 

Thia  pursuit  was  followed  in  a  large  long  boat,  most  fre- 
quently propelled  by  oars  worked  by  crews  consisting  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  men ; 
who,  well  armed,  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack 
most  of  the  vessels  that 
fell  in  their  way.  As 
these  boats  were  made 
light,  and  were  very 
fast,  they  received  the 
various  names  oi/rei- 
bote,  Jly-bote,  or  Jlei- 
bote,  and  their  crews 
came  thus  to  acquire 
thenamesof/'mfioiCT'oa 
(freebooters),  which,  in 
onr  time,  has  become 
corrupted  into  Jilli- 
butter. 

The  third  portion 
were  kaown  as  bou' 
eaniera  (a  name  cor- 
rupted  into   buccaneers),   being    those    engaged    in   the 
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|ciittle,  imd  giiiting  their  peculiar  name  from 
uiier  of  conkiiig  their  meat,  a  mode  adapted 

|iiril>a  ill  those  ifllaiide,  who  in  this  manner 
disposed  of  the  bodies  of 
their  victims.  This  mode 
was  simply  to  make  a 
frame  of  green  bouglis, 
known  as  a  "boucan," 
upon  which  the  meat 
was  laid,  and  mider  this 
a  slow  fire  was  kept. 
which  partly  smoked  and 
partly  cooked  the  meat ; 
which,  in  that  climat*. 
they  were  thus  enabled 
to  keep  a  short  time  for 

Of  these  "boucan-' 
iers,"  there  were  two 
classes  :  —  one      which 
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son,  and  the  attacks  of  the  flies,  which  abounded  in  the 
island. 

Being  thus  equipped,  these  boucaniers  joined  in  pairs, 
calling  each  other  moUelot^  putting  all  that  they  owned  into 
the  common  stock ;  and  as  they  increased  in  wealth  and 
means,  they  also  had  servants,  who  were  usually  of  the  class 
known  as  engages,  of  whom  they  had  paid  the  passage 
from  France,  thus  buying  them  body  and  soul  for  the  term 
of  three  years. 

They  left  Tortuga,  and  crossing  to  the  main  island  of 
St  Domingo,  were  sometimes  absent  as  long  as  a  year  in 
the  woods,  selecting  certain  localities  which  they  made 
known  to  each  other,  and  where  they  erected  often  small 
huts  called  qjoupas^  derived  from  the  Indian  word  lodge. 

They  spent  their  days,  attended  by  their  servants  and 
dogs,  in  hunting  the  wild  cattle,  which  they  slaughtered 
for  their  hides  only,  leaving  the  meat  to  spoil.  Having 
found  as  many  hides  as  they  could  carry  upon  their  backs, 
they  returned  to  their  place  of  departure,  where  they  cured 
the  hides  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  partaking  also  of 
a  repast  of  meat  cooked  as  described  above.  Their  only 
amusement  seemed  to  be  firing  at  a  mark,  and  most  of 
them  were  skilful  marksmen. 

Having  gained  hides  and  meat  enough,  they  returned 
either  to  the  seaside,  where  they  had  opportunities  of 
disposing  of  their  property,  or  they  crossed  to  Tortuga, 
where  they  supplied  themselves  with  the  few  articles  they 
needed  in  their  rude  manner  of  life,  and  then  delivered 
themselves  up  to  carousal  and  dissipation  until  their  means 
were  exhausted. 

Their  principal  vice  was  drunkenness,  which  they  brought 
about  by  imbibing  pure  brandy,  drinking  it  as  freely  as  the 
Spaniards  did  water..  Sometimes  they  bought  together  a 
pipe  of  wine,  and  staving  in  the  head  of  it,  they  never 
ceased  to  drink  until  the  wine  was  exhausted  and  their 
money  spent. 
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tweoty-eigbt  men,  became  famous.  The  news  of  this  rich 
prize  raiaed  anch  excitement  in  Tortnga,  that  many  of  the 
himteTs  and  planters  determined  to  follow  his  example; 
and  leaving  their  regular  occupations;  they  began  tiieir 
career  of  piracy,  at  first  in  small  boats,  and  as  their  means 
increased  they  invested  in  large  vessels,  vith  vhich  they 
extended  their  operations,  returning  to  Tortnga  to  dispose 
of  their  spoils,  being  snre  o£  finding  there  ships  with  mer- 
chants ready  to  purchase  them,  as  in  a  few  years  this  island 
became  a  famoos  place  of  business  and  resort  for  all  people 
engaged  in  commerce,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  in  those 
waters. 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  those  leaders  who  originally 
started  out  from  Tortuga,  was  the  famous  Horgau,  after- 


wards Sir  Henry,  who,  after  committing  every  crime  known, 
ended  by  stealing  the  booty  of  his  comrades,  with  which, 
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tlie  Is!au<J  of  Jamaica,  he  sncceeded  iu  making 
if  the  world  believe  he  was  a  high-toned  honour- 
becoming  actually  an  officer  of  the  Goveroment, 
ing  the  houour  of  knighthood.  His  portraito 
lim  as  a  tine-looking  gentleman,  and  he  is  said 
rung  from  a  respectable  family  in  Wales ;  but  thi.- 
some  of  his  comrades  show  him  to  be  as  guilty 
iy  as  he  was  of  every  known  iniijuity, 
IS  not  much  of  which  to  be  proud  amongst  any 
brethren  of  t!ie  sea,"  no  matter  to  what  natioa- 
lelonged;  for  though  the  "  Romance  of  History" 
soured  to  glorify  some  of  them  for  their  deeds, 
I  reader  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
whole  were  a  lot  of  arrant  vagabonds,  being 
d  murderers  uu  a  large  scale,  the  only  point  iu 
IT    being    that    they    were   all    men    recklessly 

manent  hold  of  the  buccaneers  upon  Tortuga 
icured,  however,  until  after  many  reverses ;  for 
1  Governor,  Acufia,  having  notified  Ms  sovereign 
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leader  ac  Engliehman  named  Willie,  who  had  diBtingoished 
himself  amongst  them  by  his  bravery  and  judgment,  and 
under  whose  command,  in  1639,  they  retorned  and  estab- 
lished themselTes  pennanently  on  the  island. 
This   island,    so  famous   in   the   history  of  the  New 
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World,  was  called  from  its  peculiar  shape,  as  seen  from 
the  sea,  "  Tortuga  de  Mar,"  or  sea-turtle,  and  is  described 
at  this  time  as  a  rocky  isle,  apon  whose  face  grew  roots 
of  trees  like  ivy  against  a  wall ;  the  north  of  the  island, 
precipitous,  rough,  and  unhealthy,  affording  no  shelter 
whatever.  On  the  south  side  there  was  only  one  port, 
indifferently  good,  but  having  two  entrances,  allowing 
the  passage  of  seventy-gun  ships. 

The  lowlands  contained  the  town  of  the  port,  where 
lived  the  principal  and  richest  planters.  On  the  island 
there  was  abundance  of  wood  for  ship-building,  fruits, 
medicinal  plants,  Ac,  while  wild  boars,  pigeons,  landcrabs, 
and  sea-crabs,  abounded. 
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luf  iifUT  Willis  had  been  made  captain,  a  French 
'  iirrived  nii   the  island,  and  not  being  pleased  at 
t  mfiny  of  his  eoantrymen  nnder  the  aathority  of 
li  leader,  lie  returned  to  the  Island  of  St  Christopher, 
■  French  were  re -established  nnder  the  command 
ier  de   IViucy,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Malta 
;is  niiide  known  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Tortnga. 
ucy  immi'diiitfly  took  steps  to  secure  the  island 
reuch :  and  there  being  at  the  time  at  St  Chria- 
entriueer,  Captain   le   Vasseur,  an  arrangement 
by  which  he  shonld  proceed  to  Tortnga  as  Gover- 
hij!  arrival  iit  that  island  he  was  well  received 
■<.'uch  inhaliitiints;  and  they  being  largely  in  the 
the  Eiijjlish  were  compelled  to  leave  the  island 
possession  of  the  French,  the  former  proceeding 

ssenr   being   thus   in  command,  and  fearing  the 
the  Spaniards,  built  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a  high 
,  ciim]iletely  i-nmmanded  the  port  and  entrance 
mattery  of  two  ;;unB. 
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pirate,  determined,  after  the  death  of  De  Poincy,  the 
(Jovemor  of  St  Christopher,  to  recapture  Tortnga.  Arrang- 
ing his  plans  with  great  skill,  he  surprised  the  Spaniards, 
and  took  the  fort  firom  a  side  they  thought  inaccessible ; 
and  then  sending  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  a  boat  to  Cuba, 
he  re-established  the  authority  of  the  French  upon  the 
island. 

Leaving  his  nephew,  De  la  Place,  as  his  proxy,  De 
Bossy  returned  to  France,  where  he  died,  De  la  Place 
governing  until  1664,  when  the  West  India  Company  took 
possession  in  right  of  their  charter,  which  gave  them 
exclusive  control  over  the  trade  of  the  French  Antilles. 

This  company  sent  to  Tortuga  a  garrison  with  a  number 
of  military  and  civic  officers,  appointing  D'Ogeron  as  Grover- 
nor;  and  from  that  time  began  a  period  of  prosperity 
and  success  for  this  island  and  the  western  part  of  St 
Domingo. 

D'Ogeron,  acting  under  the  company,  established  store- 
houses and  dwellings  for  the  servants  and  business  of  the 
company;  and  being  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  these 
islands  and  their  inhabitants,  acted  with  judgment  and 
success. 

A  guarantee  of  safety  and  protection  being  thus  given 
to  this  island  and  its  ports,  numbers  of  traders,  merchants, 
and  pirates,  were  attracted  there  as  a  place  both  safe  and 
convenient  in  which  to  transact  their  business,  and  its 
port  soon  became  a  busy  and  important  place. 

The  lands  began  now  to  be  regularly  cultivated,   and 
the  number  of  people  increasing,  soon  spread  themselves 
out  upon  the  mainland  of  St  Domingo;   and  war  being 
declared  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  commis- 
sions were  issued  to  privateers  to  make  war  on  Spanish 
commerce. 
^  With  a  view  to  make  the  settlers  on  land  more  con- 
/  tented  with  their  lot,   and  to  attach  them  permanently 
f    to  their  lands,  D'Ogeron  had  a  number  of  woiKu  brought 
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Frauce,  and  either  bestowed  them  npoti,  or 
to,  the  settlers.  These  women  were  the  Tery 
he  Paris  courtesans,  and  were  assigned  as  eo 
^handise  amoDgat  the  mde,  uncoath  haccaneerd; 
aite  amnsiag  to  see  in  what  a  perfectly  matter- 
'  they  took  po^^eseion  of  their  new  helpmates : — 
!  thee  withiiut  knowing,  or  caring  to  know, 
art.  If  iinybody  from  whence  thoa  corneal 
(  had  thee,  thou  wooldst  not  have  come  in  qoest 
at  no  matter;  I  do  not  desire  thee  to  give  me 
;  of  thy  pant  conduct,  becanse  I  have  no  right 
ded  at  it  at  tlie  time  when  thon  wast  at  liberty 
either  ill  or  well  according  to  thy  own  pleasure, 
?e  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
hoo  wa3t  guilty  of  when  thou  didst  not  belong 
ive  me  only  thy  word  for  the  future;  I  acquit 
■  past."  Striking  then  bis  hand  on  the  barrel 
,  he  added,  "  This  will  revenge  me  of  thy  breach 
f  thou  shouldst  prove  false,  this  will  surely  be 
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habitants  increased  so  fast,  that  in  1672  there  were  2000 
planters. 

At  first  they  incurred  much  hardship,  as  they  were  not 
able  to  leave  the  island  to  procure  provisions,  and  the 
labour  of  clearing  the  ground  was  very  great,  filled  as 
it  was  with  trees  and  roots.  They  first  planted  beans, 
but  they  ripened  and  died  away  in  six  weeks;  then  the 
potato  was  laid,  which  did  well,  and  following  this,  the 
manioc  or  cassava ;  and  subsequently,  when  all  manner  of 
fruits  were  raised  to  sustain  life,  the  culture  of  tobacco  was 
entered  into  extensively. 

Under  D'Ogeron,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  great  energy,  the  French  colony  of 
St  Domingo  made  rapid  strides.  Although  constant  dis- 
putes were  occurring  with  the  Spaniards  in  reference  to 
boundaries,  and  although  on  the  frontier  the  planters  were 
compelled  to  work  in  their  fields  with  arms  by  their  sides, 
yet  such  was  the  wisdom  of  D'Ogeron,  who  had  been  con- 
firmed as  Governor  of  the  entire  French  possessions, 
that,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Spaniards,  the  French 
were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth. 

The  year  1666  was  a  famous  year  in  the  annals  of  the 
entire  island,  being  known  as  the  year  of  the  "  Sixes," 
and  the  population  sufiered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
small-pox,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases  that  prevailed 
as  epidemics. 

In  endeavouring  to  extend  the  influence  of  French 
authority  over  the  Island  of  St  Domingo,  D'Ogeron  met 
with  some  opposition  from  the  planters,  who,  having  opened 
a  trade  with  the  Flemings,  thought  it  more  profitable 
to  continue  that,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  French 
right  to  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  island,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  neutrals  in  neutral  territory.  But  D'Ogeron, 
with  prompt  decision,  made  an  attacls^  on  the  mutineers, 
and,  having  defeated  them,  hung  several  by  way  of 
example.     His  efibrts  having  alarmed  the  Flemish  traders, 
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fed  to  visit  ihf   island,  which   whs  thus  restored 
lilHty;  and  as  many  families  came  out  from  Brit- 

Anjou,  the  island  from  tJiat  time  began  a  won- 
rcer  of  progress  and  proaperity. 

Spaniards,  aft«r  their  variona  raids  on  the  French 
had  left  no  giirriBona  to  prevent  their  retnm,  the 
ickly  returned  to  their  desolated  places,  and  with 
energy  and  enterprise  rebuilt  their  plantations, 
nch  a  guerilla  war  was  kept  up,  that  there  waa 

for  those  hardy  settlers  who  were  forced  to  labour 

fields  with  tlieir  firearms  within  reach,  tmti! 
1,  indignant  at  these  repeated  attacks,  and  the 
is  colony  had  sustained,  conceived  the  idea  of 
ig  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  part,  and  with  thia 
flised  a  force  of  500  men,  which  he  placed  under 
3iand  of  the  freebooter  Deliale,  with  instructions 
he  city  of  Santiago,  next  to  the  capital  the  most 
t  town  in  the  island. 
■   with   his   troops  debarked   in   1669   at   Puerto 

the  north  const,  and  from  thence  marched  upon 
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vhicK  had  beea  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  but  without 


So  encouraged  was  the  Governor  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  French  colony,  that  he  determined  to  retnm  to 
France,  and  endeavour  to  induce  the  home  Government  to 
send  out  a  strong  force,  with  which  he  pledged  himself 
he  would  conquer  the  whole  island  for  the  French — a 
promise  which^  without  doubt,  from  the  weak  state  of  the 


Spanish  colony,  he  would  have  been  able  easily  to  have 
kept  Unfortunately  he  died  the  following  year  in  France, 
and  the  colony  lost  in  him  one  of  the  beet  governore  it 
ever  had.  He  was,  however,  succeeded  by  De  Pouancy, 
his  nephew,  who,  though  a  most  excellent  man,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  'same  extended  and 
liberal  ideas  as  his  uncle ;  and  he,  fearing  that  the  settle- 
ment at  Samana  could  not  be  maintained,  withdrew  t^e 
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■i  of  tlmt  jJiiiT  to  Cape  Francais,  where  a  per- 
tLiljliril]mi-Lt  \niil  been  already  made. 
u(?h,   fiiliiiwiug  the  example  of  the  Spaniards, 
:   past   few  yciira   gone   largely   into  the   slave 
eral    fliiets    loaded    with   their   human   freights 
ra  timo  U<  time  Eirrived  at  Tortugn,  from  whence 
es  of  ni'grPL's  were  distributed  among  the  French 
y  whrini  they  were  set  to  work  cultivating  their 
"  tiif  main  i^^land  of  St  Domingo. 
,   thi^  eiirly  period  in  the  island's  history,   the 
ractiscd  npoii  the  slaves  were  so  great,  that  in 
ug  imiorig  tiie  negroes  took  place,  incited  by  a 
,e(i    I'liilrejiin,  who,  having  killed   his   Spanish 
il  fled  tn  Tnrtiiga  for  refuge;  btit  fearing  to  be 
nd   pLiiii^lu'd   some   day  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
disi.-.>Tit,Tit  -C  the  negroes  on  the  French  plan- 
:   resolved   tn   make  use  of  this  as  a  means  to 
isclf  til  favour  with  his  former  niEistcrs. 
,  thercfnrf,  a  number  of  slaves  to  join  htm,  he 
nitarlc  tl)f  French  settlements,  killing  the  in- 
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spirits  among  the  planters,  who  at  this  time  were  in  a 
state  of  discontent  from  certain  restrictions  and  mono- 
polies of  the  West  India  Company,  particularly  in  regard 
to  tobacco. 

Up  to  1684,  neither  religion  nor  justice  were  admin- 
istered in  the  French  colony ;  and  in  that  year  two  com- 
missioners were  sent  out  from  France  to  concert  measures 
with  Governor  De  Cussy  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
colony. 

Courts  of  judicature  were  established  for  the  several 
districts,  responsible  to  a  supreme  council  at  Petit  Qoave ; 
and  relief  was  asked  from  the  home  Government,  without 
success,  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  commerce,  particularly  on  the  article  of 
tobacco. 

When  De  Cussy  first  arrived  on  the  island,  he  found 
the  inhabitants  there  fretting  at  this  monopoly  of  tobacco 
by  the  Qt)vernment,  which  farmed  it  out,  and  they  im- 
mediately prayed  the  Governor  to  remove  it ;  but  this  not 
having  been  acceded  to,  they,  perhaps  fearing  a  like 
monopoly,  destroyed  their  plantations  of  cotton  and  indigo, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  cocoa,  the  first 
plantation  of  which  had  been  established  by  D'Ogeron. 

Tortuga  having  now  become  almost  deserted  by  the 
planters  who  sought  the  mainland,  De  Cussy  endea- 
voured to  induce  settlers  to  locate  on  that  island,  but 
without  success,  and  the  island  finally  came  to  be  utterly 
deserted,  its  inhabitants  and  trade  going  to  strengthen  the 
new  town  of  Port  de  Paix,  nearly  opposite  on  the  main 
island.  And  thus  this  place,  once  of  such  great  historic 
interest  in  the  civilisation  of  the  New  World,  entered  a 
state  of  decay  and  oblivion,  from  which  it  seems  never  to 
have  recovered. 

In  the  year  1685,  in  France  was  published  the  cele- 
brated edict  by  Louis  XIV.  that  became  famous  under 
the  name  of  the  Code  Noir,  and  that  was  to  have  such 
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inn  the  (iffjiirw  of  the  coloured  population  of  the 
IS,  lis  it  waw  made  to  prescribe  the  duties  of 
1  shive,  imd  the  privileges  of  the  free  coloured 

,  war  having  been  declared  between  France  and 
ilo  Franquesnay  had  been  sent  to  the  island  to 
;iie(iitioiit-  of  the  freebooters  against  the  Spanish 

in  M(nith  America  and  Mexico;  the  Grovemor, 
uviiiled  hinisi'lf  of  the  return  of  this  expedition 
ma  to  conduct,   in  1689,   another  one  against 
;|i   tuft-n   of    Stintiago   de    los  Cahalleros.     Al- 

cucoiintercd  a  force  of  Spaniarda,  who  made  a 
^nce,  oil  the  banks  of  the  Amina,  he  succeeded  in 
(   jilace,  -where  his  men,  partaking  of  the  meat 
louscM,  wtTu  many  of  them  taken  suddenly  sick, 
ing  tbey  bud  been   purposely  poisoned   by  the 
Df  Cussy  in  revenge  ordered  the  city  to  be  first 

tlieu  burned  down,  having  accomplished  which 
IV  his  forces, 
niurds.   however,  soon   took   revenge    for    this 
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those  killed  being  the  Governor  De  Cussy,  Franqnesnay, 
and  other  distinguished  officers,  the  entire  French  force 
being  defeated. 

Following  up  their  victory,  the  Spaniards  entered  the 
French  territory,  burning  and  devastating  everything  in 
their  way,  and  putting  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants 
they  met,  until  arriving  at  the  town  of  Guarico  (Cape 
Francais),  they  sacked  that  place,  giving  quarter  only  to 
the  women  and  children,  after  which  they  retired  to  their 
own  part  of  the  island,  leaving  the  French  in  such  a  pros- 
trated condition,  that  when  the  new  Governor,  Dumas,  took 
command,  he  was  not  able  to  muster  a  thousand  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

It  is  probable  that  a  long  time  would  have  elapsed 
before  the  French  could  have  recovered  from  this  severe 
blow  inflicted  on  them,  had  it  not  been  that  at  this 
juncture  the  English  forces  attacked  and  took  the  island 
of  St  Christopher  from  the  French,  owing  to  which  cir- 
cumstance some  300  persons  from  that  island  came  to 
St  Domingo,  and  settled  down  at  Cape  Francais  and  its 
vicinity,  giving  thereby  a  little  new  life  and  energy  to 
those  people,  already  harassed  to  despair. 

The  Court  of  France,  in  1691,  replaced  the  dead  De 
Cussy  by  appointing  as  Governor  Du  Cosse,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  in  the  French  service  at  Senegal. 
On  his  arrival  at  St  Domingo  he  found  the  colony  almost 
depopulated,  and  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  the  fiUibusters 
almost  extinct ;  but  with  wise  administration  and  skilful 
management  he  restored  some  new  life  to  the  colony,  and 
encouraged  the  culture  of  indigo. 

In  1694,  only  two  years  after,  he  made  a  descent  upon 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  held  by  the  English,  and  carry- 
ing off  3000  slaves  from  that  island,  took  also  a  great 
quantity  of  indigo. 

In  revenge  for  this  disaster  caused  by  Du  Cosse,  the 
English   Government  united  its  forces  with  Spain,  and 
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ay  sent  an  exiieditioii  of  twenty-ftmr  sail,  with 
¥hich  rendezvoused  in  tlie  Bay  of  Manzanilio  on 
;de  of  tlie  island,  where  they  were  joined  by  a 
10  men,  thivt  the  Spanish  Governor,  Don  Fran- 
\,  had  gent  from  the  capita]  of  the  island, 
:dition  proceeded  first  against  Cape  Francaie, 
>ok,  and  afterwards  to  Port  de  Paix,  Both 
s  were  destroyed,  tlie  men  heing  carried  off 
t  by  the  English,  while  the  Spaniards  carried 
to  St  Domingo  the  women  and  children  ;  the 
ing  it  betU^r  to  retire  laden  with  booty  than 
attack  threatened  by  Dn  Cosae,  the  Gkivernor, 
ideavoared  to  collect  an  army  with  which  to 
treatened  invasion  of  these  combined  forces, 
ch  population  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
>onic  of  fhe  inhabitants  firom  the  Island  of  St 
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"  How  pleasant,  in  the  burning  noon  of  day 
Beneath  the  verdant  canopy  to  stray, 
Where  ranks  of  palms  their  branching  honours  spread. 
That  arch  in  Gothic  aisles  above  the  head !  '* 


The  Joint  Occupation  of  the  French  and  Spaniards — Tke 
Boundary  Question — Poverty  of  the  Spaniards — Advance  of  the 
French — Successful  Agriculture — Tobacco  and  Indigo  Culture — 
Cocoa  Trees — The  Introduction  of  the  Coffee  Plant —  GenercU 
Improvement  of  the  whole  Island — Character  of  the  Inhabitants 
— French  Luxury — Discontent  of  the  Planters, 

ALTHOUGH  Spain  had  at  no  time,  previous  to  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  recognised  the  right  of  any  other 
power  to  locate  upon  St  Domingo,  it  will  be  seen  how, 
by  that  treaty,  the  French  came  to  acquire  a  permanent 
hold  upon  this  island ;  and  while  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
were  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  their  settlements 
decaying,  the  French  had  prosecuted  their  opportunities 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  had  become  masters  of  the 
entire  western  portion  of  the  island. 

The  allied  powers  of  Europe  happily  having  signed,  in 
1697,  a  peace  at  Rjrswick,  by  which  Spain  regained  all  the 
conquests  made  from  her  by  France  since  the  treaty  ol 
Nimeguen,  and  the  right  of  France  to  occupy  and  hold  as 
her  own  territory  the  western  part  of  the  Island  of  St 
Domingo  being  conceded,  there  was,  in  the  next  few  years, 
opportunity  afforded  for  the  inhabitants  of  that   unfor- 
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■  improve  tliuir  condition,  of  which  the  French, 

I  usual  energy,  were  not  aiow   to  avail   them- 

on    the    contrarj',    the    Spanish    portion 

I  use  it   only   to   sink   deeper  and   deeper  into 

lact,  from  the  moment  the  French  Gfovernment 

^'cttlu^^  a  jiermanent  hdid  upon   the   Island 

igo,   the    Si>ani8h   authorities   appear  to  hare 

lu'rest  in  their  share  of  the  colony,  and  nothing 

>rth  done  to   assist  its  progress.     In  truth,  the 

bilmost  disowned  by  the  Spanish  GJovemment; 

|;id  been  the  effect  of  the  attack  of  the  pirates 

iu;rce  <'f  Spain,  that  it  waa  with  extreme  di£E- 

iLps  to  and  from  Mexico  and  Pera  succeeded 

heir  voyages. 

ig,  tlierefore,  in  1697,  part  of  the  Island 
ingo  to  France,  Spain  made  no  particular 
o  her  the  ishmd  had  been,  for  many  years, 
(.■n;  and  it  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that,  so  far 
yiekiiug  any  revenue  to  the  home  Govern- 
■  had  been   forced  to  expend  an  annual 
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In  fact,  the  poverty  of  this  colony  was  so  extreme, 
that  when  the  money  arrived  from  Mexico  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  at  St  Domingo  city,  the  day 
was  made  one  of  rejoicing  and  festivity,  the  reception 
of  the  funds  being  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  huzzas  of  the  people. 

So  far  from  this  condition  of  things,  in  the  Spanish 
part,  being  improved  in  the  following  years,  matters  went 
even  worse,  and  the  island  became  almost  a  wilderness ; 
and  although  an  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion by  bringing  some  families  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
it  did  not  succeed,  for  as  many  inhabitants  left  St  Do- 
mingo as  had  the  means ;  and  we  learn  by  the  census  of 
1730,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  island  was  reduced 
to  6000,  St  Domingo  city  itself  not  having  more  than 
fiOO  inhabitants,  its  houses  being  closed,  and  port  and 
streets  deserted,  while  most  of  the  other  towns  became 
extinct,  leaving  only  a  few  worthy  to  be  called  such.  These 
were  Cotuy,  Santiago,  Azua,  Banica,  Monte  Plata,  Baya- 
guana,  Higuey,  and  Seybo. 

The  first  French,  as  has  been  before  stated,  having 
settled  along  the  coast,  followed  the  chase  of  the  wild 
cattle  as  long  as  there  were  any  to  hunt;  but  as  they 
killed  faster  than  Nature  propagated,  it  was  not  long 
before  this  means  failed  them,  and  they  soon  began  to 
rely  upon  the  supplies  of  cattle  furnished  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  chase  was  succeeded  by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  labour  with  them ; 
and  although  their  methods  of  preparing  it  were  rude  in 
the  extreme,  it  was  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  early 
planters,  until,  becoming  disgusted  with  its  monopoly 
by  the  Government,  which  farmed  out  to  private  indi- 
viduals this  valuable  trade,  they  devoted  their  attention  to 
other  products.  It  stands  now  a  curious  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  Hayti,  that  the  lands  that,  under  the  early  white 
settlers,  produced  not  only  enough  tobacco  for  their  own 
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on,   Imt    as  an  important  article  of  comnlerce. 
tm cultivated  and  anprodnctive,  not  from  any 

he  soil,  but  from  the  utter  wortblessneas  of  the 
ipulation. 
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luxuriantly  in  its  wild  state,  ae  to  be  looked  upon  aa  a 
mere  weed.  The  French,  however,  found  it  greatly  to 
their  interest  to  cultivate  it,  and  prepare  it,  though  in  a 


primitive  way,  for  the  markets  of  Europe ;  and  to  the 
caltnre  of  this  plant  the  permanent  success  of  the  French 
on  the  island  may  be  considered  JQstly  due. 

Every  one  wished  to  have  negroes  and  augment  his 
lands,  and  it  wns  at  this  time  that  one  planter  began  to 
acquire  the  land  of  another  to  augment  hie  own  portion. 

Now,  too,  grants  were  asked  for,  which  formed  what  was 
called  the  second  story,  or  second  line  of  tracts,  behind 
those  first  established  on  the  coast. 

The  success  of  the  indigo,  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  of  the  number  of  negroes  produced  by  those 
brought  by  Du  Casse  from  his  raid  on  Jamaica,  gave  the 
first  idea  of  establishing  sugar  plantations.  These  gave 
a  new  value  to  the  lands  ;  and  requiring  larger  tracts  than 
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jlantnlioiis,  several  Bmall  oaefl  were  united,  jind 
[irojierty  t.f  one  person. 

had   sold   his    lot    on   the   coast,   carried   his 
the  second,  tliird,  or  fourth  line,  and  sticces- 
rds  ilie  interior  of  the  colony;    and  thus   the 
try  gradually   came  under   cultivation  with    a 
ation.     The  only  thing  not  keeping  pace  with 
is  heing  the  cattle,  for  the  French  never  aeeni 
id  much  attention  to  cattle-raising,  although 
to  do  so  hy  the  Government,  eo  that,  as  this 
hsisteuce  decreased,  they  became  more  and  more 
ip{m  their  Sjianiali  neighbours,  who,  seeming  to 
iral  aptitude  for  this  business,  had  established 
■  u'razing  t'lirnis  all  over  their  part  of  the  ishind  ; 
1  line  exception,  this  was  their  only  occupation. 
pi  ion  WJ13  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa  or  choco- 
which  was  a  native  of  the  Spanish  jiart  of  the 
is  said,  at  one  time,  to  have  produced  in  value 
the  mines  of  the  island.     In  fact,  in   the  six- 
iry,  there  was  no  other  cocoa  known  except  St 
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as  more  acidulated  than  that  of  the  celebrated  Caraccaa, 
to  which  it  is  not  iDferior,  and  experience  has  proved 
that  a  mixture  of  the  two  gives  a  more  delicate  flavour 
than  that  possessed  by  either  alone. 

So  rapidly  had  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  early  planters 
been  made,  that  we  find  that  in  1715-17,  many  of  them, 
with  a  view  of  enjoying  their  means,  gained,  in  many  cases, 
after  long  years  of  toil  and  absence  from  their  native 
comitry,  returned  to  France,  carrying  with  them  their 
means,  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  Mississippi  Com- 
pany. Unfortunately  they  proved  worthless,  and  many  of 
these  planters  were  forced  to  retorn  to  Bt  Domingo,  and 
begin  life  anew. 

Others,  however,  satisfied  to  remain  on  the  island  and 
continue  their  agricultural  labour,  had  created  for  them- 
selves fine  estates,  either  for  the  growth  of  sugar,  cocoa,  or 


indigo ;  and  although  the  macbiuery  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  former  product  would  be  considered  rude  in  com- 
parisoQ  with  the  superb  appliances  that  steam  machinery 
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nto  existence,  aud  which  are  seen  in  perfection 
he  sugar  estates  of  Cuba,  yet  the  buildings  on 
jse  places  were  erected  with  not  only  an  eye  to 
1  stability,  bnt  to  beauty  alao.  None  of  these 
j-day  to  be  seen  intAct;  but  from  the  authorities 
we  get  illustrations  of  what  they  were. 

a  permission,  originally  granted  to  the  "West 
lany,  and  then  revokedj  to  bring  out  negroes 
J,  was  renewed,  giving  them  exclusive  privilege, 
ce  with  their  offers,  to  carry  to  American  islands, 
!S  per  annnra. 

t  of  members,  it  is  stated,  this  company  had 
of  those  most  distinguished  iu  France,  in  the 

law,  or  finance;  and  the  cffcot  at  first  iu  the 
tJiat  every  one  prejiared  to  increase  his  extent 
Jing  to  secure  some  of  this  imported  labour  to 

lists,  however,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  this 
hich  allowed  the  company  to  exact  such  exorbi- 
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individual  account,  as  many  negroes  as  they  desired,  as  they 
claimed  the  company  took  all  the  profit  of  the  trade,  and 
none  of  its  risks,  since  the  planter  had  to  bear  the  loss  ol 
the  slaves  if  they  died  in  the  process  of  being  acclimated. 

Land  being  so  plentiful,  it  was  granted  out  on  certain 
restrictions  for  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and  success  then 
depended  upon  the  number  of  slaves  that  could  be  obtained 
to  clear  and  cultivate  this  land. 

The  slave  population  at  this  time  amounted  to  42,895 
negroes,  for  some  of  which  the  West  India  Company  were 
yet  unpaid,  the  planters  having  sufiered  severely  from  the 
drought  that  prevailed  in  1726. 

Two  young  coffee-trees  had  been  given  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  by  the  Hollander  Pancras,  superintendent  of 
the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Amsterdam.  Some  years  after 
they  were  transported  to  Martinique  by  Desclieux ;  there 
these  trees  succeeded  admirably,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards they  transported  numerous  shoots  to  St  Domingo, 
which  propagated  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  from 
St  Domingo  the  coffee-plant  spread  to  all  the  other  West 
Indies. 

In  1732,  by  an  order  that  seems  now  very  strange,  the 
French  Government  prohibited,  in  St  Domingo,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  coffee-tree,  on  the  plea  that  its  inhabitants, 
having  slave  labour,  could  cultivate  other  products  with 
profit,  while  the  small  planter  of  some  of  the  other  French 
islands  had  his  existence  depending  upon  this  culture 
alone,  as  being  adapted  to  white  labour.  Perhaps  had 
this  order  not  been  issued,  the  planter  of  St  Domingo 
would  not  have  been  so  dependent  on  the  slave  labour, 
which  was  the  final  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  colony  to 
France;  the  restriction  was,  however,  taken  off  in  1735, 
when  cocoa  planting  was  also  encouraged. 

With  all  these  materials  of  success,  the  French  colony, 
notwithstanding  the  few  drawbacks  above  mentioned, 
made  the  most  astonishing  progress  in  prosperity  up  to 
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}f  the  French  Berolutioo,  tuid  its  bistor}'  in 
seDts  Bome  curioue  and  interesting  facU.  One 
writers,  speaking  of  the  ]>eriotl  1737,  says,  *'  At 
)f  its  ^reatei^t  eplendoor,  no  epeciacle  more 
needs  to  be  »een  than  the  state  of  cultivation 
in  of  the  Antilles.  Nature  appeared  to  smile 
orious  efforts  of  an  active  population  wresting 
ist  fertile  soil  the  most  immense  riches," 
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Fortunately,  too,  for  the  Spanish  part,  a  Governor  had 
been  appointed  who  displayed  great  energy  and  intelli- 
gence in  improving  that  hitherto  neglected  colony.  This 
was  Don  Pedro  Zorrillo,  appointed  in  1737  to  the  entire 
command  of  that  part. 

The  Spaniards  were  already  addicted  to  contraband  trad- 
ing, when  the  war  between  Spain  and  England  breaking 
out  in  1740,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  trade,  which  rapidly 
assumed  the  form  of  privateering  upon  the  English  com- 
merce between  North  America  and  England. 

Following  this  was  the  wise  and  independent  policy  of 
the  Spanish  Governor,  in  throwing  open  the  ports  of  St 
Domingo  to  the  trade  of  neutral  nations,  of  which  advan- 
tage the  Dutch  and  Danes  particularly  availed  themselves. 

The  result  was  quickly  seen  in  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  misery  of  that  part  of  the  island,  and  the  new  life 
given  to  agriculture,  which,  with  the  export  of  the  native 
products,  gave  a  new  circulation  to  money. 

A  large  increase  of  population  took  place  with  the  increase 
of  trade,  and  with  the  newcomers  came  such  supplies  of 
merchandise,  that  necessary  articles  were  no  longer  beyond 
the  reach  of  purchase  of  the  inhabitants.  New  attempts, 
in  1747,  were  also  made  to  open  up  the  mines,  and  this 
was  not  confined  to  the  working  of  the  old  mines  merely, 
but  also  to  those  of  copper,  iron,  &c.,  though  no  positive 
results  appear  to  have  been  achieved. 

In  1751  the  Spanish  part  sufiered  also  from  a  terrible 
earthquake,  that  did  an  immense  amount  of  damage, 
destroying  entirely  the  old  town  of  Azua ;  while  in  the 
same  year  the  Ozama,  during  a  heavy  freshet,  rose  to  such 
a  height  as  to  wash  the  very  walls  of  St  Domingo  city, 
causing  much  damage. 

The  people,  however,  of  the  island,  seem  to  have  become 
so  habituated  to  these  destructive  affairs,  that  they  never 
entirely  despaired  of  seeing  their  island  in  an  improved 
state ;  and  we  learn  that,  in  1756,  Monte  Cristo,  a  flourish- 
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I  the  north  cnast,  one  of  those  towns  which 

roved  >jy  order  of  the  Government  in  i60tS. 

vived  as  the  jiort  for  the  embarkation  of  the 

w.  great  f'iliao  region,  of  which  La  Vega  and 

■  then  tlie  jirincipal  towns. 

Iimljer  of  fiimiliefl    from  the  Canary  Islands 

J  ))Ojniliition  ;  while  it  was  declared  a  neutral 

|h;it  benefited  the  whole  island ;  for  the  French 

war.  the  prizes  gained  hy  the  priva- 

J  ri;s]iective  nations  were  brought  in  there,  and 

liiierce  was  the  result     Many  strangers  flocked 

:  others,  gaining  riches,  settled  down  to  agri- 

lit^,  and  ]i(ior  devastated  St  Domingo  again 

■riiis  progress  in  the  Spanish  part  was  assisted 

■  that  broke  out  in  1762  between  England 

If'urtngal  against  France,  Spain,  and  Naples; 

iiican    Spiininrds   hastened    to    resort   to    a 

Ijieh  they  were  by  this  time  well  familiarised, 

(Kin  waged  injurions  war   upon  the 


I 
>     I 
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.^.  ...U-.  .U  co.„,e.  .  ope...  .e^i^  . 
a  more  liberal  and  general  commerce,  and  removinjf'the 
restriction  which  confined  the  ports  of  Spain  to  G^S^> 
and  Seville  alone.     In  this  benefit  St  Domingo  shared/iwSV 
well  as  her  sister  isle  of  Cuba;  and  prosperous  as  has  beeii-' 
'  the  latter  in  our  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ' 
she  was 'as  backward  as  St  Domingo;  for  in  1730  the  entire 
population  of  Cuba  did  not  amount  to  120,000  souls,  while 
the  capital  city,  Havana,  contained  not  over  600  families. 

Up  to  1776  innumerable  had  been  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  nationalities  as  to  the  boundary  line  that 
should  mark  the  extent  of  the  frontier  between  French 
and  Spanish  St  Domingo ;  and  though  no  regular  agree- 
ment seems  ever  to  have  been  ratified,  yet,  by  tacit  con- 
sent, a  boundary  defined  by  the  river  Rebouc  (now  Guayu- 
bin),  commencing  near  Isabella,  and  extending  in  an  in- 
direct line  to  the  south  side  of  the  island,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Petit  Goave,  was  observed  by  both  sides,  the  country 
west  of  this  being  held  by  the  French. 

Many  quarrels  had  nevertheless  taken  place,  and  much 
blood  was  shed,  and  bad  feeling  engendered ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  Spaniards,  though  the  weaker  party,  managed 
to  increase  the  extent  of  their  boundaries. 

At  last,  however,  an  act  was  about  to  be  done  that 
seemed  calculated  to  bring  peace  and  quiet  to  both  parts 
of  the  island,  and  to  make  amends  for  some  of  the  misfor- 
tunes that  had  afflicted  it.  The  boundary  division  of  the 
two  powers  was  to  be  finally  adjusted.  On  the  29th  Feb- 
ruary a  treaty  was  signed  at  Atalaya,  between  the  Brigadier 
Don  Jose  Solano  y  Bote,  Governor  of  the  Spanish  part,  and 
Count  Ennery,  Governor  of  the  French  part,  fixing,  as 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Governments,  the  permanent 
boundary,  the  which  was  marked  out  by  an  officer  appointed 
by  each  party  by  fixing  landmarks,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  be  in  existence  to-day. 

This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  respective  home  Govern- 
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ijiu-2,  JiiiiL-  3,  1777,  aud  distinctly  stated  the 
if^iLiiiiif,'  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Massacre 
ilie  north  coast,  and  terminating  at  the  mocth 
lies  on  the  south  coast,  the  dividing  line  being 
in  its  direction,  but  being  marked  at  dif- 
k  by  stone  pyramids,  numbered  from  1  to 
ill  were  cut  the  words  "  France,"  "  EspaCa." 
iuis  become  of  considerable  importance  in  Do- 
liaytiaii  affairs,  the  reader  will  find  it  in  full 
■  lix.  lu  honour  of  this  treaty,  Charles  the 
1  \'vi!C  the  eonmierce  between  the  two  parts  of 

tir^t-fruit  of  peace  by  which  the  Spaniards 
,  since  they  only  had  cattle  to  give  in  ex- 
»■  nliuiidnnt  stores  of  merchandise  of  every 

tiith  tlie  French  were  well  supplied. 

Tliin)  iilsu  iilmlished,  in  1778,  the  monopoly 
lie  ContniL'ion  "  of  Seville,  by  which  the  ports 
'iciry;iinl  Mimtc  Cristo  profited  very  mueb ; 

|.i.Tii>i]  the  Spanish  part  appears  to  have  made 
^^^^ru^-^homrlwioni^ui^iean^^om^ 
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masters  to  their  negro  slaves,  as  time  wore  on  they  seem, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  to  have  lost  this  habit,  and  their 
slaves  were  infinitely  much  better  treated  than  those  of  the 
French.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
population  became  so  reduced  in  the  island  at  one  time,  that 
master  and  slave  relied  upon  each  other  for  company  and  sup- 
port, and  the  chains  were  in  this  way  gradually  lightened. 

The  actual  slave  laws  of  the  Spaniards  were  in  fact 
rather  mild  in  their  character,  and  even  more  lenient  in 
some  respects  than  those  of  the  celebrated  Code  Noir. 
All  their  laws  had  for  their  object  the  facilitating  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  who  could  ransom  himself  by  reim- 
bursing his  master  for  his  original  outlay ;  for  not  only  was 
the  master  compelled  to  receive  instalments  on  account  of 
the  desired  freedom  of  the  slave,  but  the  law  fixed  a 
maximum  price  at  which  that  liberty  should  be  purchased, 
and  which  price  being  offered,  the  master  was  compelled  to 
accept.  Other  articles  there  were,  which,  if  strictly  en- 
forced, would  serve  to  lighten  the  bonds  of  the  slave  very 
much.  This  facility  of  freedom  had  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
blacks  of  Spanish  St  Domingo  to  secure  their  liberty,  of 
which  they  freely  availed  themselves,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  at  one  time,  of  a  population  amounting  to  125,000  in 
that  part  of  the  island,  110,000  were  freemen.  Jt  must 
however  be  remembered,  that  large  numbers,  of  slaves 
escaped  from  the  French  and  became  free  Spanish  subjects. 

It  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Spaniards  never 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  stringent  laws  against  their 
intermarrying  with  the  negroes  that  the  French  had.  In 
fact,  I  find  some  old  authors  alluding  to  this  by  sarcas- 
tically saying,  ''That  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  be  much 
more  fond  of  their  dusky  female  slaves,  or  Indian  neigh-j 
hours,  than  they  were  of  their  lighter-coloured  spouses ;  an( 
though  many  had  left  legitimate  wives  in  Spain,  the] 
appeared  not  at  all  reluctant  to  take  temporary  ones  froi 
such  dusky  maidens  as  were  nothing  loth." 
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of  this  loose  system  was  eoon  seen  in  the 
:er  of  population,  which,  gradually  extend- 
time  wore  on,  has  left  its  imprint  oo  the 
ation  of  the  island,  where  it  is  sometimes 
here  the  white  begins  or  the  black  leaves  off. 
•ame  terms  came  to  be  applied  to  this  populft- 
e  French  part,  though,  from  their  Spauish 
appear  to  be  different.  The  pure  Spaniards 
!  colonies  to  fioek  their  fortunes  were  known 
e.i,"  ju3t  as  they  are  called  to-day  in  Cuba 
."  The  mulattoes  were  at  first  known  more 
}  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  negroes, 
gtizoes  "  meant  European  and  Indian ;  but 
ons  are  hardly  to-day  noted, 
lie  only  data  available  is  accepted  of  the 
iJB  population — that  given  in  the  census  of 
■ie^ts,  taken   in   1785 — the  augmentation   in 

truly  remarkable ;  for  by  it  we  learn  this 
that  time  to  ^5,350  souls,  19,350  being  free, 
slaves,   making  an  aggregate  population   of 
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affairs  of  the  two  parts ;  for  the  one  was  just  making  a 
feeble  effort  to  progress  from  its  years  of  lethargic  misery, 
while  the  other,  perhaps  spoiled  and  demoralised  by  its 
rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  importance,  was  bringing 
upon  itself,  by  its  pride,  luxury,  and  cruelties,  a  day  of 
reckoning  that  will  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  history 
shall  be  read. 

Some  idea  of  the  great  state  of  prosperity  at  which 
the  French  had  arrived  may  be  gained  from  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  different  interests  in 
successful  operation  in  the  year  1764,  and  these  were 
estimated  to  be,  in  the  commodities  of  the  island,  of  the 
value  of  $6,250,000  (£1,250,000),  and  the  imports  to 
£1,777,500  ($8,887,500).  There  were  14,000  white  in- 
habitants  only,  4000  free  mulattoes,  and  172,000  negroes. 

The  sugar  plantations  numbered  699,  while  the  indigo 
places  amounted  to  3379.  The  cocoa-trees,  after  being 
once  entirely  destroyed,  had  reached  the  immense  number 
of  98,946.  The  cotton,  which  in  the  Island  of  St  Domingo 
assumes  more  the  form  of  a  tree,  numbered  6,300,637 
plants;  while  of  the  banana,  cassava,  potato,  and  yam, 
under  cultivation  for  supplying  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  amount  grown  was  enormous. 

Although  the  French  never  professed  to  pay  much 
attention  to  cattle  or  stock  raising,  yet  evea.  those  had 
grown  to  what  seems  an  immense  number,  for  we  learn 
there  were  on  the  French  part  63,000  horses  and  mules, 
and  93,000  head  of  horned  cattle. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  these  figures  were  steadily  increased ;  so  that  com- 
puting the  limited  number  comparatively  of  the  white  in- 
liabitants,  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  unequal 
manner  in  which  the  wealth  and  the  riches  of  the  island 
were  apportioned.  This  was  about  the  condition  of  affairs 
when,  in  1776,  the  boundary  was  finally  fixed  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  island.     It  may  be  well  now  to  give  a 
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cliaracter  of  the  populatioft  that  formed  this 
iiich  aettlemewt  of  the  New  World- 
ly history  of  the  French^oloniMtion,  the 
caste  was  unknowu  on  tli\,^^iu)  of  St 
■  the  hiiccaiieer  or  freebooter  niado  very  little 
itween  the  oegro  and  the  European  engage, 
he  latter  -wan  in  bonds ;  but  gradnally  the 
fid  oitt  their  time,  which  was  usually  three 
same,  by  ccouomy  and  labour,  equal  to  other 
as  the  engages  eventually  were  prohibited 
t  out  from  Europe  on  acconnt  of  the  intro- 
res,  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  class. 
,  born  under  a  hot  sun,  supported  better  the 
tropical  fields  than  the  wliites,  and  finally, 
rere  the  only  class  of  servants  remaining 
;he  plantations,  the  whites  confining  them- 
owns,  and  pursuing  trade  or  commerce. 
vere  composed  of  those  originally  settled  on  the 
[  been  born  in  Europe  ;  and  to  their  offspring 
name  "  irenle."  meanin?  the  children  of  Euro- 
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sionate,  high-spirited  race,  with  a  natural  impatience  that 
would  not  permit  of  their  making  even  their  journeys  in 
an  ordinary  manner ;  and  as  the  roads  had  been  put  in 
good  order,  they  either  rode  or  were  whirled  along  at  the 
rate  of  four  leagues  an  hour. 

The  Creole  women  were  endowed  with  lovely  figures, 
beautiful  eyes,  types^et  visible  to-day ;  he  relates,  however, 
that  these  angels,*  with  demoniacal  fury,  stood  by  and  saw 
their  female  attendants  punished  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  move,  one  would  think,  a  heart  of  stone  to  pity. 
'  There  can  be  now  no  dispute  as  to  the  actual  demoralisa- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  French  St  Domingo ;  for 
the  facts  are  on  record  by  numerous  impartial  authorities, 
principally  spectators  or  actors  in  the  state  of  affairs  they 
describe.  In  1760,  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things 
existing  may  be  learned  from  the  report  of  a  commissioner 
sent  out  from  France  by  the  Government  to  learn  the 
cause  of  so  many  deaths  by  poison,  which  had  become  so 
frequent  as  to  assume  the  form  of  an  epidemic, — an  extract 
from  which  shows  in  forcible  terms  some  of  the  habits  of 
the  planters : — 

"  It  arises  from  the  too  intimate  intercourse  of  the  whites 
and  the  blacks ;  the  criminal  intercourse  that  the  most  of 
the  masters  have  with  their  women  slaves,  is  the  origin  of 
this  attack.  A  legitimate  wife,  seeing  the  intercourse  of 
her  husband  with  her  servant,  in  the  absence  of  the  hus- 
baud  has  her  punished  severely.  If  the  master  is  not 
married,  and  that  is  mostly  the  case  (marriage  not  being 
popular,  and  libertinage  more  tolerated),  the  inconstancy 
natural  to  the  men  of  this  climate  makes  them  change  or 
multiply  their  concubines,  from  whence  arise  innumerable 
jealousies  and  distinctions ;  and  in  the  first,  as  in  the  second 
case,  are  the  causes  of  the  taking  vengeance  now  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  master,  in  poisoning  his  negroes,  or  taking 
his  life,  or  that  of  his  wife,  or  even  their  children." 

Up  to  1763,  it  had  been  permitted  that  masters  might 
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France  with  them  their  black  servants ;  and 
le  planters,  being  enormously  rich,  hftd  large 
'  servants  with  them  in  Paris,  where  they  lived 
t  sumptuous  manner,  making  great  display  of 
1,  insomuch  that  the  expression  at  Paris  became 
'rich  as  a  Creole."  Many  of  those  who  lived 
states  on  the  island  lived  the  life  of  perfect 
Qdulging  in  every  luxury. 

ns  of  the  north  and  of  the  Cul-de-sac  were 
ivery  direction  with  spacions  roads.  The  plains 
lis  were  covered  with  rich  habitations,  and  with 
julation  numerous  and  happy.  Fields  of  cane 
it  in  every  direction,  with  their  boundaries  marked  ■ 
d  well-trimraed  hedges.     Many  of  the  houses  of 

were  surrounded  by  terraces,  upon  which  thou- 
wers  of  every  tint  and  colour  heightened  the  view, 
wffee-plaees  long  avenues  of  graceful  palms 
approach  to  entrances  of  solid  stone  and  iron. 
ains  and  stone  swimming-bath B  served  to  cool 
veil  as  alford  pastime  to  the  planters  and  their 
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prevent  these,  many  articles,  now  curious  in  their  character, 
were  inserted;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fining  of  a  white  two 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar  who  should  have  children  by 
his  slaves.  If  a  white  debauched  a  slave,  the  woman  and 
her  children  were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital, 
without  ever  having  the  power  to  be  repurchased. 

Notwithstanding  these  apparently  stringent  laws,  this 
intercourse  became  so  great,  that  it  was  not  many  years 
before  another  race  of  beings  had  sprung  up.  All  through 
the  colony,  the  connection  between  the  white  and  black 
resulted  in  the  race  of  the  mulattoes,  and  eventually 
from  the  intercourse  of  these  again  with  the  whites  or 
among  themselves,  innumerable  shades  of  colour  sprang 
up,  giving  rise  to  the  distinctions,  as  we  know  them,  ol 
octoroons,  quadroons,  &c.,  and  of  which  St  Mery  in  his 
work  gives  a  list  that  is  tedious  in  its  numerous  details 
of  the  ramifications  resulting  from  this  intercourse.  To 
all  these  people,  regular  or  irregular  in  birth,  light  or  dark 
in  colour,  were  given  the  various  names  of  "  people  ol 
colour,"  ^^  sang  mel6e,"  or  *^  mulattoes." 

From  this  class  also  sprang  another,  one  which,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  eventually  became  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  bringing  about  the  freedom  of  the 
negroes  of  St  Domingo.  This  class  was  known  as  the 
"  affranchis,"  or  freedmen,  being,  in  fact,  the  entire 
people  of  colour  who  were  their  own  masters,  and  not 
slaves ; — a  class  that  had,  in  a  long  number  of  years,  been 
produced  by  slaves  buying  their  liberty,  by  planters  freeing 
their  illegitimate  children,  and  by  irregular  marriages  of 
black  and  white,  which,  though  forbidden  by  law,  were 
yet  sometimes  contracted. 

The  men  of  colour,  though  free  as  far  as  their  personal 
service  to  individuals  was  concerned,  were  yet  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  public;  and,  as  public  property, 
they  were  subject  to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  all  those 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  had  placed  above  them. 
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Colonial  Government  they  were  treutcd,  how- 
ives,  being  ctunpelled,  on  reaching  the  age  of 

0  petve  for  three  years  in  a  milititry  estalilish- 
hI  the  Mar,':  Chauss6e.  This  conBisted  of  a 
Qiher  of  companies  of  infantry,  which  were 
ployed    as    rangers    in   clearing   the   woods   of 

as  runaway  slaves  were  called ;  and  though 
isation  was  evenlaally  broken  up,  from  the 
krose  that  it  afforded  the  people  of  colour  a 
knowing  their  own  strength,  and  of  holding 
runiiinication  with  each  other  throughout  the 
as  long  enough  in  existence  to  have  that  very 

e  exjiiration  of  their  terms  of  service  in  the 
tssee,  the  mulattoes  were  also  subject  to  the 
le  careees,  a  species  of  labour  allotted  for  the 
Ihe  highways,  the  hardships  of  which  nearly 
ies  agree  in  describing  as  terrible. 

1  tliey  rendered  all  their  military  service  in  the 
their  particular  province  without  pay  or  allow- 
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every  respectable  authority  of  the  time,  as  well  French  as 
Creole.  Unfortunately,  they  are  too  familiar  already  to  the 
public. 

The  blacks  proper,  or  negro  slaves,  were  composed  of 
slaves  brought  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  many  of  them 
previously  having  belonged  to  the  fiercest  tribes,  taken 
prisoners  in  battle — many  of  them  even  were  cannibals — 
turned  loose  upon  the  island  among  others,  to  affect  them 
by  their  presence  or  example,  retaining,  as  they  did,  even 
in  a  state  of  servitude,  many  of  their  customs  of  religion, 
polygamy,  and  cannibalism ;  and  I  need  only  mention  here 
the  religious  worship  of  Vaudoux,  which  has  been  known 
to  exist  within  a  few  years,  and  doubtless  does  secretly 
to-day,  among  some  of  the  Hay tians. 

The  Creole  language  served  then,  as  it  does  to-day,  the 
colloquial  purposes  of  the  whole  of  the  French  portion  of 
the  island.  It  is  a  corrupt  French,  in  which  they  have 
mixed  some  Spanish  words  Gallicised,  and  in  which  sea 
terms  even  have  found  a  place.  At  best  it  is  but  a  jargon ; 
inflection  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  can  only  be 
acquired  thoroughly  when  young;  no  European,  it  is  said, 
ever  fully  acquiring  it,  no  matter  what  the  term  of  his 
residence  may  be  in  the  isles. 

Many  of  the  servants  of  the  planters  had  been  at  Paris 
a  long  time,  where  they  had  gained  new  ideas,  and  where, 
as  there  were  many  freemen  of  colour,  they  had  profited 
by  their  example  and  instructions ;  and  returning  to  Ha)iii, 
they  had  carried  with  them  new  ideas  about  their  own 
condition,  which  made  themselves  felt  in  the  many  plots 
and  insurrections  that  were  constantly  being  organised 
among  the  slaves.  But  public  affairs  might  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  regards  the  blacks,  or  their  con- 
dition being  somewhat  improved,  they  might  have  become 
more  contented  with  their  lot,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  and  the  state  of  feeling  existing  among 
the  whites  towards  each  other  and  the  home  Government 
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a  field,  and  afforded  an  opportunity,  which 
les  at  first,  and  afterwards  the  blacks,  seized 
ter  their  own  condition. 

had  sprung  up  between  the  militia  and  the 
p8,  aome  of  which  ended  in  fatal  dueU  on  tlie 

officers,  and  the  militia  had  been  forced  into 
ice.  Negroes  were  taken  from  the  plantations, 
,0  drill,  much  to  the  discontent  of  their  masters 
i,  many  of  whom  had  besides  to  pay  a  certain 
p  up  companies  in  their  localities;  and  these 
;d  a  feeling  of  restlessness  on  the  part  of  many 
niuent  iiiliabitanta,  and  a  desire  to  be  indepen- 

metropoiis  that  aeked  everything,  and  gave 
return. 

ce  de  Rohan  came  out  in  1766  as  Governor, 
ctions  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the 
3d  regulate  affairs  in  a  colony  that  had  been  re- 
aris  to  be  in  a  state  of  almost  open  revolt,  while 
y  was  notorious,  according  to  an  account  that 
.  as  "  depraved  as  a  country   can  be,  having 
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"Thy  chains  are  broken,  Africa,  be  free! 
Oh !  ye  winds  and  waves. 
Waft  the  glad  tidings  to  the  land  of  slaves. '^ 


The  Revolutions  of  French  St  Domingo — Mode  of  Govern- 
ment  of  the  French — Discontent  of  tlu  Planters — Thdr  Desire 
for  Independence — Aspirations  of  the  Mulattoes — O^s  Attempt 
at  Insurrection — The  Revolution  in  France — Its  Effects  on  St 
Domingo — Contentions  among  the  Whites — Insurrection  of  the 
Slaves — Participation  of  the  English  in  the  Affairs  of  the  Island 
— Their  Defeat,  and  Success  of  the  Blacks — Cession  of  the  Island 
to  the  French, 

T^HE  general  and  popular  idea  of  the  revolution  of  St 
•*•  Domingo  has  usually  been,  that  owing  to  the  cruel  man- 
ner in  which  the  slaves  were  there  treated  by  their  French 
masters,  they  rose  up  and  massacred  all  the  whites  who  did 
not  succeed  in  escaping  from  the  island ;  but  we  shall  see 
that  this  was  only  partially  the  case,  and  the  result  of 
other  causes. 

The  revolution  of  St  Domingo  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  epochs ; — the  first  comprises  the  revolution  of  the 
whites ;  the  second,  that  of  the  mulattoes ;  and  the  third, 
the  revolution  of  the  negroes. 

Three  times  was  raised  the  cry  of  freedom,  each  time 
by  difierent  races,  followed  by  frightful  mixtures  of 
massacres  and  conflagrations  and  of  atrocious  cruelties ; 
the  rich  were  driven  away,  and  with  them  riches ;  the 
whites  were  exterminated,  but  with  them  also  European 
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St  Domini;o  conqaercd  her  liberty;  but  it  is 
1  ruins,  without  other  companions  than  dis- 
leness. 

srnraent  of  the  French  part  of  St  Domingo, 
:ar  17S9,  was  exercised  by  a  Governor- General 
;er  called  Intendant,  hoth  of  whom  were  iiomi- 
Crowji,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Miuii*ter 
enerally  for  the  period  of  three  yeare.  Their 
ime  cases,  were  adminietered  jointly ;  in  others, 
led  separate  and  distinct  authority,  which  each 
cised  without  the  conctirrence  or  participation  of 
ind  these  powers  were  almost  unlimited,  against 
which  the  people  had  no  sure  protection, 
■rnor,  in  fact,  was  an  absolute  prince,  whose 
inerally  speaking,  the  law,  the  courts  of  justice 
dependent  upon  hia  linal   decision   in   many 

ndant's  proper  duties  were  to  regulate  the 
lues,  or  administer  the  finances  of  the  colony. 
irs  and  receivers  of  all  duties  and  taxes  were 
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southern.  In  each  of  these  resided  a  Deputy  Governor, 
and  in  each  were  established  subordinate  courts  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice,  from  whose  decisions  appeals  were 
allowed  to  the  two  superior  councils,  of  which  one  was  at 
Cape  Francois,  for  the  northern  province,  the  other  at 
Port-au-Prince,  for  the  western  and  southern  provinces. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  there 
were  at  St  Domingo  several  elements  of  trouble.  The 
colonists,  haughty  in  their  pride  and  riches,  absolute  . 
lords  of  vast  domains,  and  arbiters  of  human  lives  in  the 
persons  of  their  thousands  of  slaves,  borne  down  by  a  hard 
yoke,  were  restive  under  the  government  of  a  metropolis  so 
far  away,  which,  as  they  thought,  interfered  with  the  proper 
development  of  their  interests,  commercial  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural, and  controlled  by  a  Governor  not  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  but  sent  from  Paris,  while  they  were 
debarred  from  sharing  in  the  offices  that  their  own  success 
had  created. 

The  freedom  in  the  United  States,  too,  at  this  time  was 
a  signal  of  regeneration,  and  gave  rise  to  new  ideas  of 
liberty  and  government ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  colonists 
wanted  to  constitute  a  national  sovereignty  for  them- 
selves, and  to  demand,  in  return  for  the  riches  they  sent 
to  the  metropolis,  an  independence  they  believed  they 
merited. 

These  ideas  fermented  strongly  in  the  colony,  and 
made  rapid  progress  everywhere,  when  there  appeared 
the  first  acts  of  the  National  Assembly  in  France. 

Every  one  of  all  classes  and  of  all  colours  received  with 
enthusiasm  the  news  of  the  Revolution ;  the  planters  saw 
therein  the  sister  of  the  American  Revolution,  which 
should  bring  them  also  freedom  and  liberty  of  commerce. 

They  hoped  to  govern  themselves,  and  prescribe  their 
own  laws  and  customs ;  while  the  numbers  of  small 
traders  saw  a  chance  for  themselves  in  the  numerous 
small  offices  that  would  be  created,  and  by  which,  without 
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a  tboiig:ht  tn  the  rights  of  the  molattoea,  they 
led  to  benefit. 

uulattfles  thought  differeutly,  and  they  judged 
3  former  classes  were  to  have  their  share  in 
'ightfi,  they  (the  mulattoes)  also,  according  to 
promulgated  doctrines   of  the  rights  of  man, 

a  share  in  the  benefits  which  would  accrne. 
se  very  divisions  of  clasges  gave  ground  for 
'  interests  and  ideas,  which  were  looked  upon, 
lose  of  the  iiiulattoes,  as  monstrous, 
to  say,  the  niulattoes,  with  the  negro  slaves 
I  paid  at  first  no  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
ig  no  idea  that  they  should  share  in  this  new 

of  liberty;   and  it  was  only  after  being  van- 

the  negroes,  that  the  midattoes  consented  to 
n  as  equals. 

the  mulattoes  from  St  Domingo  and  other 
nds  were  at  this  time  resident  at  Fai-is,  where 
ne  with  their  wealth  to  enjoy  the  freudom  which 
d  them  in  tlieir  native  land,  as  also  to  bring  up 
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When,  in  1789,  the  National  Assembly  met,  a  deputa- 
tion of  mulattoes  presented  a  petition,  asking  for  their 
civil  and  political  rights ;  to  which  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  responded  by  saying,  that  "not  a  single  part 
of  the  nation  should  ask  in  vain  its  rights  from  the 
Assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  French  people." 

Meanwhile,  at  St  Domingo,  the  Creoles  awaited  not 
even  the  sanction  of  the  home  Government  to  their 
independence;  for  already  they  had  formed  primary 
Assemblies,  and  afterwards  provincial  Assemblies,  repre- 
senting the  three  great  divisions  of  the  island,  with  sittings 
at  the  various  chief  towns  of  the  provinces^  Cape  Francois, 
Port-au-Prince,  and  Aux  Cayes. 

These  Assemblies  however,  did  not,  permit  the  presence 
of  a  single  coloured  man  ;  an  the  contrary,  a  petition  having 
been  presented  by  a  mulatto  named  Lacombe  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  north,  asking  that  the  rights  of  the  mulattoes 
should  be  recognised,  the  Assembly  considered  it  as  incen- 
diary, and  hung  the  author. 

The  three  Assemblies  (north,  south,  and  west)  not 
being  able  to  agree  with  each  other  in  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  colony,  resolved  to  confide  these  interests 
to  an  Assembly,  called  colonial ;  and  this  Assembly,  in 
order  to  be  perfectly  free  in  its  deliberations,  held  its 
sittings  at  the  town  of  St  Mark,  25th  March  1790,  taking 
afterwards  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  French 
St  Domingo. 

This  Assembly  decided  that  if^  before  three  months 
elapsed,  the  French  Government  did  not  send  it  instruc- 
tions, it  would  assume  the  government  of  the  colony. 

A  decree,  however,  came  in  that  time,  acceding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  colony  in  making  it  part  of  the  general 
government ;  providing,  however,  that  certain  laws  incom- 
patible with  the  interests  of  the  colonists  should  not  be 
understood  as  applying  to  the  colony,  in  these  memor- 
able words :   "  It  (the  Government)  has  never  meant  to 
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i  colonies  in  the  constitution  (in  which  all 
clared  equal)  decreed  for  the  kingdom," 
t  deathblow  to  the  hopes  the  mulattoes  had  of 
ir  share  in  the  "  rights  of  mau;"  and  they  aelted 
he  hands  of  the  Assemhlies  a  recognition  of 
Yet  again  tliey  did  not  despair,  but  appealed 
ie  in  the  decree  which  eayBj"that  should  be 
i  active  citizens  all  men,  adults,  proprietors  of 
',  or,  in  default  of  snch  property,  domiciled  in 
nee  two  years,  and  paying  contributions." 
s  refused  to  interpret  this  as  making  mulnttoes 
IS,  and  refused  to  receive  them  as  such,  phicing 
on  this  grouud,  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
of  France. 

toes,  on  the  contrary,  hoping  in  time  to  secure 
egally,  supported  the  Governor  and  the  agents 

90,  the  General  Assembly  of  St  Mark  published 
the  colonial  constitution,  in  which  it  stated 
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Assembly  proscribing  the  laws  of  usury  and  legal  charges, 
sided  with  the  Government  party. 

The  General  Assembly  then  declared  as  traitors  to  the 
country  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  the 
north,  and  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  trade;  licensed 
two  regiments  of  militia,  and  ordered  their  reorganisation. 
A  single  detachment  of  the  regiment  of  Port-au-Prince, 
induced  by  extra  pay  offered  by  the  Assembly,  answered 
its  call,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  national  guard ;  and 
the  Assembly,  carried  away  by  its  desires,  called  to  its  bar 
of  trial  the  colonial  chief. 

Peynier,  the  Governor,  then  deemed  it  time  to  interfere, 
and  dissolve  an  Assembly  that  was  creating  civil  war  in 
the  island.  He  called  upon  the  captain  of  the  French  man- 
of-war  lying  in  the  harbour  to  give  him  aid ;  but  the  crew 
hearing  orders  given  to  fire  upon  the  "  patriots,"  refused 
obedience,  and  sided  with  the  Assembly. 

The  Governor,  not  discouraged,  after  issuing  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  the  Assembly  dissolved,  and  its  members 
traitors  and  rebels,  ordered  Colonel  Mauduit  to  go  with 
some  soldiers  and  disperse  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  the 
west,  which  had  made  common  cause  with  the  Assembly  of 
Saint  Mark.  They,  however,  calling  to  their  aid  400  red 
pompons  of  the  national  guard,  Mauduit  was  on  his  arrival 
received  by  a  discharge  which  killed  fifteen  men ;  this  so 
exasperated  the  soldiers  that  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  room,  and  dispersed  the  national  guard,  whose  colours 
they  captured;  while  the  Assembly  took  to  flight,  the 
building  being  pillaged. 

The  General  Assembly  now  announced  its  determina- 
tion to  resist,  and  the  Governor  ordered  Mauduit  against 
it ;  while  from  the  province  of  the  north  came  a  body  of 
men  commanded  by  the  Baron  de  Vincent. 

Menaced  by  these  forces,  the  Assembly  saw  appear  at 
St  Mark  the  same  man-of-war  {The  Leopard)  whose 
crew  offered  to  stand  by  them;  but  the  members  of  the 
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iking  a  Bu<i(ien  reaolctiou,  determined  to  go  to 
board  this  ship,  and  appeal  to  the  Assembly 

B  their  illegal  acts, 
m  acceding  to  this,  on  their  arrival  the  Kational 
F  France  declared  them  all  traittira,  and  placed 
lat. 

i  made  a  great  disturbance  in  St  Domingo,  and 
T  having  called  together  the  primary  Assemblies 

deputies,  the  absent  members  were  re-elected. 
idet  of  this  excitement  came  the  news  of  the 
the  mnlattoes,  inagurated  by  Ogfi. 
;^,  a  young  ninlatto,  son  of  n  coffee -planter,  had 

Paris  to  he  educated,  where,  at  the  age  of  about 
,  he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Amis  dee 
it  is  said,  procured  for  him  a  commission  in  the 
e  of  the  German  Electors.  Finding  that  the . 
i  people  were  not  to  be  allowed  by  the  Assembly 

made  bis  preparations,  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
Domingo,  where  he  immediately  addressed  the 
'evnitr.  a  rote  demandinc  a  rpcofnitinn  for  t.hp 
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How  well  this  condition  was  kept  we  can  understand 
when  we  learn  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  the  unfortunate  man  was  broken  on 
the  wheel. 

Hardly  had  the  whites  quelled  the  insurrection  of  the 
mulattoes,  than  they  re-opened  among  themselves  the  re- 
bellion. 

Two  frigates  had  been  sent  to  St  Domingo  carrying 
troops  to  support  the  new  Governor;  but  it  appears 
they  had  been  tampered  with,  even  before  sailing  from 
Brest,  by  the  friends  of  the  Council  of  St  Mark ;  and  on 
their  arrival,  although  they  had  been  directed  to  land  at 
St  Nicholas'  mole,  they  disobeyed  these  orders  by  land- 
ing at  Port-au-Prince. 

Their  bad  example  led  away  the  hitherto  loyal  regiment 
of  Mauduit,  and  the  patriots,  mingling  with  the  soldiers, 
seduced  them  so  eflfectually,  that  they  gave  their  assistance 
to  the  rebels,  and  against  the  authorities  they  had  come  to 
support. 

The  small  whites  were  also  demoralised  by  the  pro- 
mises and  corruptions  of  the  patriot  party ;  and  tiie  red 
cockades  marched  down  to  Colonel  Mauduit,  to  ask  for 
the  restoration  of  the  colours  taken  from  them  by  him, 
the  men  of  his  own  regiment  even  appearing  against  him. 
Mauduit  seeing  it  would  be  useless  to  stem  this  torrent, 
came  forward  to  present  them  the  colours,  when  a  voice 
from  the  crowd  demanded  t;hat  he  should  kneel  down 
and  beg  pardon ;  but,  brave  man  as  he  was,  he  preferred 
death  to  dishonour,  and  baring  his  breast  to  the  crowd, 
he  fell  sabred  by  a  soldier  of  his  own  regiment,  while 
the  infuriated  people  fell  upon  his  body,  and  mutilated 
and  dishonoured  it  in  every  way,  dragging  it  through  the 
filth  of  the  streets,  foremost  among  these  demons  being 
a  woman. 

Such  were  some  of  the  scenes  enacted  by  white  men, 
as  an  example  to  the  blacks,  who  were  shortly  to  out-do 
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;rs  in  deeds  of  cruelty  aud  bloodshed ;  for  follow- 
upon  this  event,  the  signal  of  the  downfall  of 
of  the  legirimate  Governor,  came  that  fearful 
the  annals  of  St  Domingo  ■which  made  the  blood 
ilised  world  run  cold  with  the  horrors  there 

'ranee  in  1791  came  the  decree  that  "the 
ssemblies  actually  existing  should  remain,  but 
eople  of  colour  born  of  free  parents  shall  be 
0  the  primary  and  colonial  Assemblies  of  the 
aey  have  the  requisite  qualifications." 
s  a  firebrand  thrown  into  the  homes  of  St 
The  mulattoes,  on  receipt  of  this  news,  went 
delight,  while  the  whites  were  enraged  with 
id  disappointment. 

volt   was   declared   by   the    latter   against   the 
it,  and  solemn   oaths  were  taken  by  members 
embiy,  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  aud 
ir  to  pustaiu  tbe  cause, 
of  (iitvs   (if  (jliaos  and  confusion   followed,  in 
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accounts  of  the  cruelties  practised  by  those  polished  whites 
from  that  most  finished  city,  "  The  Paris  of  the  West 
Indies." 

But  these  deeds  brought  their  own  punishment ;  for  the 
whole  black  population,  finding  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect 
at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  rose  in  revolt  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jean  Francois,  and  Biassou,  his  lieutenant. 

Everywhere  the  fires  of  the  incendiaries  were  lighted,  and 
the  once  noble  habitations  were  burned  to  the  ground^  while 
the  hitherto  smiling  plains  of  successful  agri<?ulture  be- 
came vast  wastes  of  desolation. 

To  add  to  the  strength  of  this  uprising,  the  minority 
party  of  the  whites  is  said  to  have  encouraged  the  blacks ; 
and  the  latter  assumed,  in  their  first  attempts,  to  be  fight- 
ing the  cause  of  the  King,  whom  they  maintained  the  whites 
had  in  custody  at  Paris. 

The  negroes  marched  to  Port  Margot,  bearing  a  banner 
on  one  side  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Vive  le  Roi,"  and 
on  the  other,  "  Ancien  Regime ;"  and  while  calling  them- 
selves ''  King's  people,"  their  leader  marched  at  their  head 
wearing  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  St  Louis. 

A  letter  found  at  one  of  the  plantations  after  a  fight 
implicated  also  the  Spaniards  in  this  movement  of  the 
Royalist  party,  and  subsequent  events  seem  to  confirm  it. 

The  crimes  committed  by  one  of  these  negro  chiefs 
( Jeanuot)  almost  pass  the  bounds  of  credence,  and  yet  they 
are  verified  by  many  authorities.  Young  girls  ravished  in 
presence  of  their  parents,  white  men  sawed  to  pieces  be- 
tween planks,  others  maimed,  or  their  joints  dislocated, 
while  the  fiend  stood  by  and  drank  human  blood  mingled 
with  tafia.  His  crimes  became,  however,  even  too  great 
for  the  negroes,  and  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Jean 
Francois. 

Meanwhile  the  patriotic  party,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
mayed by  the  storm  they  liad  raised,  refused  assistance 

from  France,  and  applied  to  the  English  at  Jamaica  for 
11 
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jefore  anfficieiit  time  had  elapsed  for  tliem  to 
here,  the  [latriot  troops  mounted  the  English 
rith  a  black  cockade  for  the  notional  colour, 
igham,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  did  not  deem 
uce  to  accede  to  the  deinanda  of  the  patriots, 
applies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  also 
uan-of-war  on  the  coast, 

e  the  negroes  were  carrying  on  their  attacks 
.tions,  until  the  whites  were  forced  to  take 
lie  towns,  until,  &t  the  battle  of  Limbe,  the 
2  defeated, 

1  the  niulattoes,  who  in  all  these  troubles  ap- 
\  been  more  inclined  to  the  whites  than  to  the 
ed  for  a  recognition  of  their  rights,  which  were 


then  that  they  had  law  npon  their  side,  they 
Dgether  and  elected  their  chiefs,  among  whom 
men  of  great  intelligence,  afterwards  distin- 
he  history  of  the  island  (Rigand,  Petion,  &c.). 
he  seat  of  their  operations  at  tlie  little  vUlaffe 
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from  France  of  the  approval  by  the  home  Government  of 
its  opposition,  and  civil  war  was  again  inaugurated,  in 
which  the  two  parties  were  arrayed  against  each  other — 
the  mulattoes  and  negroes  each  day  learning  their  power 
better,  and  the  whites  of  either  party  committing  such 
atrocious  deeds  as  subsequently  were  unequalled  by  the 
blacks  themselves. 

The  blacks  and  nmlattoes  having  coalesced,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  them  and  the  whites  at  Croix  des  Bouquets, 
March  28,  1792,  in  which  the  whites  were  entirely  de- 
feated, and  driven  back  into  the  city  of  Port-au-Prince. 

It  is  related  by  several  authorities,  that  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  the  blacks  in  this  engagement,  the  negroes, 
under  the  command  of  their  black  chief  Hyacinth,  be- 
haved themselves  with  the  utmost  propriety.  Not  a  house 
was  burned  nor  a  white  man  molested  subsequent  to  the 
battle ;  on  the  contrary,  the  chiefs  ordered  the  negroes  to 
return  to  work. 

In  other  parts  of  the  island  the  black  and  white  royalists 
met  with  success  everywhere,  until  the  agents  of  the 
French  Government,  seeing  how  hopeless  was  the  state  of 
affairs,  returned  to  France  to  report  the  condition  of  matters 
in  the  island. 

By  the  edict  of  April  4,  1792,  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  again  declared  the  right  of  the  free  coloured  man 
to  a  share  of  the  government;  and  electing  three  new 
commissioners,  ordered  a  new  election  of  the  colonial 
Assemblies. 

With  these  three  new  commissioners  came  6000  troops. 
Slavery  was  to  be  legalised,  while  giving  rights  to  free 
coloured  men.  Upon  this  the  mulattoes  separated  them- 
selves from  the  negroes  in  revolt,  and  joined  the  troops  of 
the  party  of  the  commissioners.  These  had,  on  their  arrival, 
declared  they  recognised  but  two  classes  in  the  island — the 
freemen,  without  distinction  of  colour,  and  the  slaves. 

Meanwhile   the  assembly  of  Port-au-Prince  continued 
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,nce,  while  that  of  the  Cape  dissolved.     The 
!  was  blockaded  by  land  and  sea, — Rigaiid,  a 
era],  having  command  of  the  troops  on  land. 
ibly  made  a  stout  resistance  ;  bnt  on  the  arrival 

ich  coTumissiouers  with  troops,  the  city  was, 
act,  surrendered,  some  of  the  priuciiml  rebels, 
.Itiug  their  escape  to  Janiuica. 
e  the  blacks,  ignored  by  the  whites  and  the 
■ere  in  arms ;  iiiid  various  forc«8,  under  the  com- 
gaud  and  other  mulatto  generals,  were  sent 
1 ;  and  after  ^'iirious  combats,  the  negroes  were 
Ld  an  amnesty  being  ofiered,  14,000  negroes 
iiselves  of  it,  and  the  island  was  thus  almost 
.  state  of  tranquillity  under  the  commissioners, 
he  province  of  Grand  Anse,  when  war  was 
ween  France  and  Eoglaud,  Mny  1793. 
a  planter  of  St  Domingo,  or  at  all  events  the 
coffee  estate,  had  been  appointed  Governor  of 
ly  the  authorities  in  France;  and  hia  predilec- 
utrongly  on  the  side  of  the  colonists,  he  rather 
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Francois,  and  were  proceeding  successfully,  when  a  body  of 
seamen,  getting  possession  of  a  wine-cellar,  became  intoxi- 
cated and  ungovernable  and  their  column  was  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  royal  arsenal. 

Next  day  much  parleying  ensued  ;  but  Polverel,  the  com- 
missioner, rejected  the  overtures  of  the  Governor ;  then  fol- 
lowed scenes  of  horror  indescribable ;  for  the  commissioner, 
having  made  overtures  to  the  blacks  under  Biassou  and 
Francois,  which  were  rejected,  they  were  finally  accepted  by 
a  negro  chief  named  Macaya,  who,  with  3000  revolted  slaves, 
entered  the  town,  and  murdered  indiscriminately  men, 
women,  and  children.  A  few  white  inhabitants  attempted' 
to  seek  shelter  on  board  the  ships  ;  but  were  intercepted  by 
the  mulattoes,  and  a  dreadful  butchery  ensued,  which 
horrified  even  the  commissioners  themselves,  who  were  un- 
able to  appease  the  angry  passions  they  had  roused,  being 
forced  themselves  to  seek  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  fort, 
while  Galbaud,  with  the  frightened  citizens,  seeking  refuge 
in  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  set  sail  for  the  United  States. 

When  the  revolt  among  the  negroes  had  begun  in  the 
northern  province,  many  emigrations  of  the  whites  had  taken 
place  to  the  adjoining  islands  and  to  America.  Some  of 
the  principal  planters  had  even  gone  to  England,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  tlie  British  Government,  which  had  been 
refused  until  the  war  was  declared  between  France  and 
England,  when,  in  1793  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  received 
instructions  to  receive  the  submission  of  those  inhabitants 
of  St  Domingo  who  solicited  the  British  protection,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  was  directed  to  send  a  force  to  hold  such 
places  in  St  Domingo  as  should  be  surrendered  to  him. 

The  French  commissioners,  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  al- 
though they  had  succeeded,  in  addition  to  the  force  of  6000 
regulars  brought  with  them  from  France,  in  raising  a  large 
body  of  men  from  the  national  guard,  the  militia,  and 
even  the  free  blacks  and  runaway  slaves,  y€^t  had  these 
troops  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory. 


•st  iuformation,  therefore,  of  the  attack  of  the 
'  desired  to  strengthen  their  coadition  in  every 
this  purpose  issued  a  proclamation  abolishing 
ing  clothes  and  arms  to  all  slaves  who  would 
l?e8  under  their  banner, 

he  negroes  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
;ure  arms  and  accoutre  men  to,  with  which  they 
leserted  to  the  mouDtain  fafitnesaes,  where,  with 
ir  of  others,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  sort 
republic. 

e  principal  leaders  of  the  blacks  in  the  early 
i  uprising  was  Jean  Francois,  who  bore  the 
al,  and  to  whom  was  afterwards  joined  others 
Siaesou  and  Rigaud ;  but  the  two  former  were 
allied,  ravaijing  together  with  their  followers 
ricts  on  the  Spanish  frontiers. 
)ve  declaration  of  emancipation  in  the  French 
ised  in  a  great  measure  the  intfirests  of  the' 
if  the  Spanish  part,  among  whom  there  were  a 
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with  their  companions  abandoned  the  French  territory,  and 
seeking  shelter  among  the  Spaniards,  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  service  with  Charles  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  and 
for  their  services  they  received  commissions  of  high  rank, 
Francois  being  made  general,  Biassou  field-marshal,  and 
Toussaint  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army. 

In  the  contests  that  followed,  Spain  not  recognising  the 
republic  of  France,  much  damage  was  done  by  both  parties 
on  the  frontiers,  several  Spanish  towns  being  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  losing  all  the  advan- 
tages they  had  gained  in  years  of  peace.  England  and 
Spain  having  united  to  divide  the  island  between  them,  the 
Spanish  troops  pushed  their  black  allies  under  Biassou  and 
Francois  with  such  vigour,  that  the  French  rapidly  lost  pos- 
session of  a  great  part  of  the  south,  and  the  whole  north  of 
the  island. 

The  English,  meanwhile,  had  landed,  though  not  in  very 
great  force,  at  Jeremie,  on  the  19th  September,  being 
commanded  by  Colonel  Whitelock  ;  and  assisted  by  several 
frigates,  the  town  of  St  Nicholas  soon  fell  into  their 
hands.  An  attempt  on  Tiburon  was  not  so  successful, 
failing  utterly. 

St  Mark,  Arcahaye,  Leogane,  and  other  towns,  however, 
soon  fell  into  their  hands;  and  encouraged  by  these  successes, 
a  second  and  successful  attack  was  made  upon  Cape  Tiburon, 
by  which  means  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  was 
subject  to  their  control,  except  Port-au-Prince. 

Port  de  Paix,  an  important  town  on  the  north-west 
coast,  was  much  desired  by  the  English ;  but  it  was  stoutly 
defended  by  a  veteran  general  of  the  French  service, 
Levaux;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  take  it  at  once  by 
force,  they  resorted  to  corruption,  hoping  to  bribe  the  old 
chief  to  surrender ;  but  he  not  only  declined  these  overtures, 
but  sent  a  challenge  to  the  English  commander  for  the 
insult  ofiered  him  in  making  such  a  proposition. 

The  English  and  Spaniards  had  agreed  to  divide  the 
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n  them,  in  consideration  of  wliic!i,  the  latter 
ng  tliu  Erglisli  their  assistance  in  the  attack 
'aix,  but  wittiout  enccesB.  In  this  alliance 
^Inglish  and  Spaniards,  the  famous  Toussaint, 
uliiable  (-ervices,  had  been  rewarded  as  stated 

Spanish  Government,  was  faithfully  doing 
Levaiix  and  Rigaud,  meauwhile,  had  been 

agiiinst  the  English  with  varied  success, 
■eat  degree  by  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  ex- 
cements  ;  but  these  having  arrived,  the  city  of 
.■e  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  with  a 
he  14th  of  June.  The  French  commissioners, 
his  place,  made  their  escape,  with  numerous 
lire  its  surrender,  to  the  neighbouring  monn- 
wilh  them,  by  means  of  a  number  of  mules,  a 
(if vdhiable  property.  Finding,  however,  that 
1  now  jiri'tty  nuifb  iu  the  power  of  the  coloured 
ned  by  Ui^'iiud  and  Toussaint,  the  commia- 
1-  the  tir.-^i  n].[,ortuuity  to  return  to  France, 
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induce  him  to  leave  the  Spaniards  and  join  him  (Levaux:), 
with  his  forces,  promising  to  make  him  a  general  of  brigade. 

Although  Toussaint  was  in  the  service  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  had  been  decorated  by  them,  he  judged  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  negroes  would  be  safer  under  a  republic  than 
with  the  Spaniards  ;  and  he  therefore  persuaded  his  followers 
to  join  him,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  Levaux.  Some 
Spaniards  attempting  to  interfere  with  his  plans,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  put  them  out  of  the  way,  and  joined  Levaux 
at  Port  de  Paix. 

The  peace  of  Basle  in  1795,  which  ceded  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  island  to  the  French,  was  the  means  of  augmenting 
the  troops  of  Toussaint,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  by  the  adhesion  of  Jean  Francois  and  his  troops. 

Toussaint,  hopeful  at  this  time  of  the  cause  of  his  race, 
took  the  name  of  L'Ouverture,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
announce  to  the  colony,  and,  above  all,  to  the  blacks,  that 
he  was  going  "  to  open  to  them  the  door  of  a  better  future." 

Although  the  English  were  deserted  by  their  allies,  the 
Spaniards,  they  remained,  with  varying  success,  upon  the 
island ;  until  in  1797,  the  French  Government  made  Tous- 
saint general-in-chief  of  all  the  French  troops  on  the 
island,  an  authority  which  in  effect  he  had  enjoyed  for 
some  time  previously. 

The  war  was  then  pursued  with  greater  vigour  against 
the  English,  who,  although  succeeding  in  making  brave 
resistance  against  the  French,  were  finally,  in  1798,  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  island,  the  troops  under  General 
Maitland  being  withdrawn ;  but  not  until  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  had  been  formed  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  and  Toussaint,  by  which  St  Domingo  was  recog- 
nised as  an  independent  and  neutral  power  during  the  war. 

It  is  related  that  the  English,  in  their  attempts  to  estab- 
lish their  power  on  the  Island  of  St  Domingo,  expended  the 
sum  of  £20,000,000  sterling,  losing  by  disease  and  death 
45,000  men. 
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ist  of  these  operatious,  the  year  1795  brought 
een  France  and  Spain,  the  conditions  of  the 
ich  ceded  the  entire  island  to  the  power  of  the 
;  Spanish   troops,  it   being  agreed,  should,  a 

the  promulyation  of  the  treaty,  vacate  their 
island,  delivering  np  all  the  forts,  ports,  and 
Hcd  by  them,  aa  soon  as  the  French  troops 
!  to  take  possession — a  sad  penod  in  the  history 
it  Domingo. 

;o  consiunmate  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the 
t  to  St  Domingo  city  Commissioner  Roumt- 
th  the  Grovernor  Garcia  in  the  arrangements 

Is  of  its  fiiltilmeut  as  to  the  cession  of  the 

to  the  French, 

ng  there  a  month,  and  making  all  prepara- 
he  French  authorities  not  sending  either  the 
oops  to  take  jiossession,  the  commissioner  was 
■eturn  without  having  fully  accomplished  his 
the  condition  of  this  part  remained  nnaccom- 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

*'  Sleep  calmly  in  thy  dungeon  tomb, 
Beneath  Besancon's  alien  sky, 
Dark  Haytien  ! — for  the  time  shall  come^ 
Tea,  even  now  is  nigh, 
When  everywhere  thy  name  shall  be 
Redeemed  from  error's  infamy, 
And  men  shall  speak  of  thee 
As  one  of  earth*s  great  spirits !  " 


Toussaint's  Rule — The  Independence  of  Bay  it — Toussaini  takes 
Possession  of  the  Whole  Island,  giving  it  a  Constitution — Affairs 
under  Toussaint — Napoleon  Attempts  to  Restore  the  Island  to 
the  French — Details  of  Le  Clerc*s  Expedition — Toussainfs 
Capture — Rebellion  against  the  French — Cristophe  Dessalines — 
Final  Failure  of  the  French,  and  their  Capture  by  the  English 
Fleet — Dessalines  Marches  against  the  Spanish  Part — His 
Discomfiture — His  Cruelties  in  that  Part  of  the  Island — Becomes 
Emperor — His  Cruelties  and  Butcheries  of  the  Whites — Con 
spiracy  against  Him — His  Death, 

TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE,*  one  of  the  most  remark- 
■*■  able  characters  in  history,  was  now  in  almost  supreme 
control  of  the  island,  for  though  commissioners  were  sent 
out  from  France,  such  was  the  power  he  wielded  over  the 
people  of  all  classes  and  colours,  that  he  was  able  quietly 

*  Toussaint  was  originally  a  slave,  but  said  to  be  descended  from  a  royal 
chief  in  Africa.  His  early  life  was  exemplary  for  a  person  of  his  condition, 
being  passed  upon  a  plantation  of  the  Count  de  Noe,  where,  the  overseer 
taking  a  fancy  to  him,  he  was  allowed  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  even  picking 
up  some  Latin  and  mathematics  ;  and  having  been  promoted  to  be  coacLman, 
he  had  increased  opportunities  to  improve  his  mind,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  that  ¥riedom  he  afterwards  manifested. 
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,he  commiiisioDersact  subserviently  to  him  (Tous- 


liorities  seem  to  agree  that  iioder  Touasaint  a  reign 
hegan  in  the  islaad  that  was  remarkable,  Tlif 
roiid  to  see  one  of  their  number  in  chief  commaDd 
and,  looked  up  to  Toussaint  as  a  god;  while  be, 
trough  knowledge  of  bis  race,  prescribed  such  rules 
's  tis  kept  tliem  in  a  Btat^  of  tranquillity. 
Icred  them  all  to  return  to  work,  as  they  were 
before  the  war ;  to  la- 
bour on  the  plnntations, 
for  which  they  were 
paid  OB  labourers ;  and 
he  gave  every  protec- 
tion to  the  whites,  even 
inviting  those  white 
planters  who  had  fled 
the  island  to  return  and 
reoccupy  their  estates. 
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and  nominally  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  was  represented  by  the  Commissioner  Roume.  Tous- 
saint  was,  however,  the  real  authority  in  the  island. 

This  chief  was  not  satisfied,  however,  until  he  was  able 
to  claim  that  the  whole  island,  including  the  Spanish  por- 
tion, was  under  his  dominion,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to 
the  Commissioner  Roume  that  the  cession  required  by  the 
treaty  of  July  1795  should  now  be  carried  out 

Roume  seems  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  the  ultimate 
intention  of  Toussaint  to  make  himself  independent  of  the 
Government  of  France,  but  considering  it  better  to  hide 
his  suspicions,  he  so  far  a3sented  to  Toussaint's  suggestion 
as  to  authorise  him  to  appoint  Generals  Ag6  and  Chanlette 
the  agents,  with  necessary  powers  to  accomplish  this  transfer 
of  authority.  While  apparently  acting  thus  in  good  faith, 
he,  with  great  duplicity,  secretly  sent  word  to  the  Spanish 
Governor  that  he  should  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  Spanish 
domain,  and  should  manage  to  detain  the  commissioners 
until  a  force  from  France  should  have  time  to  reach  St 
Domingo  city,  and  hold  it  for  the  legitimate  authority  of 
France. 

Carrying  out  these  secret  instructions,  the  Spanish 
Governor-General  Garcia  managed  to  comply  so  well,  that 
the  envoys,  who  had  with  them  only  a  small  escort,  were 
made  to  believe  that  their  lives  even  were  not  safe  from  the 
Dominicans,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  surrender  of  their 
city;  and  they  returned  to  the  Commissioner  Roume  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  made  their  report 

Upon  the  strength  of  this,  Roume  rescinded  his  order  for 
the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  part ;  but  Toussaint,  compre- 
hending the  duplicity  of  the  commissioner,  at  first  im- 
prisoned him,  and  finally  sent  him  out  of  the  country  to 
France. 

The  French  representative  being  now  out  of  the  way,  and 
Rigaud  the  rebellious  subdued,  Toussaint  found  himself  in 
unmolested  supreme  control  of  the  island ;  and  deeming  it 
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lime  to  i>ut  in  opertition  a  plan  he  had  long 
Qg,  he,  ou  the  9th  November  1800,  sent  a  note 
Garcia,  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  insnlt 
ifflcers,  and  advising  him  that  he  should  send 
iae  at  the  head  of  10,000  troops  to  take  pos- 
>anish  St  Domingo  in  the  name  of  the  RepubUe 

0  give  force  to  this  uotj;,  at  the  same  time  he 
it  he  put  in  motion  the  force  under  General 
ephew,  by  the  northern  road  through  the  Cibao 
ile  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  column  also  of 
,  marched  by  the  southern  Toutu  directly  upon 
city. 

3arcia,  in  command  at  that  place,  made  every 
to  resist  these  movements,  and  while  sending 
authoritieB  of  the  Cibao  to  interfere  as  much  as 
li  the  march  of  General  Moise,  he  himself  took 
delay  the  march  of  Touseaint  upon  the  capital. 
isures  were,  however,  comparatively  ineffectual, 
jh    auuoyauce  was    caused   Toussaint   by   the 


long  J 

note  ■ 

isnlt  I 

lend  -        ' 
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for  the  French  Republic,  the  ceremony  being  solemnly 
consummated  by  a  Te  Deum  in  the  Grand  Cathedral,  at 
which  the  principal  authorities  and  the  troops  assisted. 

Toussaint  being  in  possession,  there  was  an  immediate 
embarkation  of  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  first, 
the  Gk)vernor  and  the  Spanish  officers  and .  their  families ; 
the  members  of  the  religious  orders ;  the  most  prominent 
of  the  citizens,  all  of  whom  by  the  treaty  were  permitted 
to  take  with  them  their  property  of  every  kind.  Thus  for 
the  first  time  was  the  island  left  without  the  actual  de- 
scendants of  its  original  discoverers,  and  the  star  of  Spain, 
which  had  blazed  with  such  glory  for  a  time  in  the  New 
World,  now  disappeared  from  St  Domingo,  to  reappear 
only  in  later  days  amid  revolution,  persecution,  and  cruelty. 

Added  to  this  emigration  were  all  those  French  and 
their  families  who,  flying  from  the  revolutions  in  the 
western  part,  had  sought  shelter  from  those  troubles  in 
the  Dominican  part,  and  who  now,  having  no  sympathy 
with  the  new  authorities,  took  their  leave  of  the  island ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  many  of  the  native  Dominican 
families,  whose  pride  would  not  permit  them  to  remain  sub- 
ject to  negro  rule,  though  perhaps  many  of  them  counted 
in  their  ancestors  people  of  that  colour. 

These  people  sought  the  various  islands  of  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  and  others,  which,  by  this  accession  of  experienced 
planters  of  the  cane  and  cofiee,  reaped  immense  advan- 
tages from  this  culture,  to  which  they  were  really  the  first 
to  give  a  scientific  and  systematic  form. 

Thus  the  poor  impoverished  St  Domingo  of  to-day  has 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  benefiting  and  enriching  her 
neighbours,  while  she,  with  more  luxuriant  vegetation, 
richer  soil,  and  better  climate,  awaits  an  emigration  that 
will  bring  peace,  order,  and  riches  to  her  shores. 

It  is  related  that  after  the  surrender,  Toussaint  had  the 
horrible  idea  of  putting  the  remaining  Spanish  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  and  for  this  purpose  he  ordered  the  populace 
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•  ill  the  public  square,  where  he  then  directed  they 

0  separated,  tlio  women  and  chihlren  together,  and 
by  themselves,  the  diflFerent  groups  being  sur- 

by  bodies  of  troops. 

vQ.ti  said  thftt  Tooasaint's  sister-in-lawj  knowing' of 

'ntion,  had  passed  the  previous  night  in  prayer, 

rod  to  take  away  from  bira  each  thoaght. 

ever  entertained  such   idea,  he  did  not  proceed  to 

t,  for  though  he  walked  amongst  the  women  asking 

1  rude  questions,  he  finally,  on  the  approach  of  a 
torm,  allowed  them  all  to  disperse  without  harm  ; 
1  that  the  superstitious  thought  was  the  result  of  a 
if  the  Lord  in  sending  the  storm  at  that  moment. 
thus  in  ])osses8ion  of  the  whole  island,  Toussaint 
I  have  witii  great  wisdom  arranged  his  plans  to 
his  part;  and  in  naming  Paul  L'Ouverture,  his 
as  Governor  of  the  south,  with  headquarters  at 
ingo  city,  and  (leueral  Clervaux  in  command  of 
h,  with  lieadquartere  at  Santiago,  he  gave  to  the 
i>art  of  the   island  officers  who.  bv  their  wisdom 
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the  plan  of  a  constitution  for  the  island,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  several  Europeans  (Pascal,  Abb6  Moli^re,  and 
Maunil),  it  was  submitted  to  a  general  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives convened  from  every  district,  by  whom  it  was 
approved  and  adopted.  Afterwards  it  was  promulgated  in 
the  name  of  the  people  ;  and  in  July  1801,  the  island  was 
declared  independent,  with  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  as  its 
.supreme  chief. 

Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  couiitry,  he  held  this 
position  but  a  short  time. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1801  found  every  part  of  St 
Domingo  in  quiet  submission  to  the  authority  of  Toussaint, 
rapidly  improving  in  wealth  and  happiness. 

Agriculture  had  been  re-established,  and  many  of  the 
French  planters  had  returned  and  taken  possession  of  their 
old  estates,  though  they  had  no  longer  any  slaves.  This 
name  had  given  way  to  that  of  "  cultivators,"  and  the  law  had 
fixed  that  they  should  receive  for  their  labour  one-third  of 
the  crops.  While  thus  offering  liberal  rewards  to  industry, 
heavy  penalties  were  inflicted  for  idleness. 

The  negro  population,  owing  to  these  wise  regulations, 
which  gave  them  greater  ease  and  more  abundant  food,  was 
rapi&ly  increasing  in  numbers. 

Among  the  better  classes,  following  the  example  set  by 
their  former  French  masters,  a  great  degree  of  luxury,  and 
even  elegance,  was  maintained,  many  of  their  houses  being 
furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner. 

In  their  social  life  there  was  a  great  degree  of  ease, 
cordiality,  and  even  refinement ;  churches  were  opened, 
and  religious  ceremonies,  according  to  the  Romish  Church, 
performed ;  dramatic  exhibitions  were  given,  and  some  at- 
tention paid  even  to  music  and  painting. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  the  hostilities  between 

Great    Britain    and    France    having   ceased,    Bonaparte, 

who  now  held  the  position  of  First  Consul,  was  able  to 

turn  his   attention   to   St   Domingo,  and  determined  to 

12 
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at  island  for  France  by  sending  out  a  large 

vbouTB  of  Brest,  L'Orient,  and  Rochfort,  a 
twenty-BL\  vessels  was  collected  iu  the  month 
r  1801,  and  on  board  this  fleet  was  a  force  of 
J  completely  armed  nnd  equipped.  In  com- 
s  force  was  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  General 
nd  with  him  were  many  other  distinguished 
:hambeau  being  in  command  of  one  of  the 
^illaret  was  the  admiral- in-chief;  white  Ma- 
cro accompanied  her  husband  to  participate  in 

3tli  January  1802,  this  fleet  arrived  in  the  Bay 
Three  divisions  were  immediately  sent  to  dif- 
of  the  island.  Gieneral  Kerverseaa  was  sent 
'ision  to  St  Domingo  city,  General  Boudet  with 
Port-au-Prince,  while  Le  Clerc  himself,  witli 
da  troops,  except  a  detachment  sent  to  Manza- 
ent  to  Cape  Francois. 
tro  citv.  after  some  reaiBtance.  and  throueh  the 
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efforts  of  the  French,  Touesaint  L'Ouverture,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  fall  of  this  capital,  which  he  had 
directed  should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity,  revenged 
himself  in  the  most  crnel  manner  by  murdering  in  cold 
blood  nearly  the  whole  of  a  regiment  of  Dominicans  who 
were  at  Port-au-Prince  with  him,  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  disarm  them,  and  send  them  under  escort  to  a 
place  called  Verette. 

At  St  Domingo  city,  General  Ferrand,  claiming  to  be  the 
superior  officer,  had  deposed  General  Kerverseau  from  his 
office,  and  imprisoned  him  for  refusing  to  recognise  his 
authority,  finally  sending  him  (Kerverseau)  to  France  as  a 
prisoner^  after  which  Ferrand  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self with  great  zeal  and  energy  to  the  material  welfare  of 
that  part  of  the  island,  improving  the  capital  by  seeking  to 
bring  to  it  the  waters  of  the  river  Higuero,  in  the  vicinity. 

Meanwhile  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  was  existing  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island. 

General  Rochambeau,  on  the  2d  February,  landed  at 
Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  north  coast;  and  before  any  demand 
of  any  kind  was  made  upon  the  authorities,  the  troops  were 
landed  on  the  beach  in  line  of  battle ;  and  a  number  pf  the 
negroes  having  gathered  there  in  mere  curiosity,  were  put 
to  the  bayonet,  and  the  fort  immediately  taken  by  the 
French. 

The  next  day,  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  and  army,  under 
Villaret  and  Le  Clerc,  arrived  off  Cape  Francois,  and  im- 
mediate preparations  were  made  to  land  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  Henry  Cristophe,  a  black  man,  who  sub- 
sequently became  famous  as  well  as  infamous,  was  then  in 
command  of  the  district  of  the  Cape  as  general  of  brigade, 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet  he  sent  a  messenger  on 
board  to  inform  its  commander  that  his  superior  governor. 
General  Toussaint,  was  absent  at  present ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  he  could  not  permit  the  French  to  land  a  single 
soldier  until  orders  had  been  received  from  Toussaint     In 
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:lared  ako,  the  French  should  refase  to  await 
.ctions,  and  Bhoald  attempt  to  force  a  laudiiig, 
-jG  inhabitants  would  be  considered  as  hostages 
iduct,  and  that  an  attack  on  the  town  would  be 
itB  immediate  conflagration, 
immediately  replied,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  tlie 
rta  Picolet  and  Belair,  with  all  the  batteries  on 
rere  not  siirreodered,  he  should  land  his  forces 
y  at  daybreak. 

;  replied  to  this  letter,  refusing  to  comply  with 
d,  and  stilting  that  he  would  make  such  a 
s  became  a  general  officer." 
ition  of  the  inhabitants  also  waited  on  the 
eral,  and,  with  the  Mayor  at  their  head,  begged 
ke  no  attempt  on  the  city,  as  the  blacks  would 
it  all  the  white  people  to  tbe  sword.  Le  Clerc 
a  deputation  politely,  gave  them  some  proclama- 
:ulate,  and  refused  their  request, 
tb  February  he  landed  his  troops  some  distance 
x>wn,  but  sailed  bis  fleet  up  to  the  mole  of  the 
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sympathies  would  be  worked  upon  to  yield  without  a  con- 
flict the  dominion  of  the  island. 

Under  the  escort  of  their  tutor,  they  were  sent  out  to 
the  home  of  their  father,  some  ten  miles  from  the  Cape, 
Toussaint  having  passed  his  word,  which  even  his  enemies 
say  was  never  broken,  that  the  children  and  their  tutor 
should  be  returned  in  safety,  without  regard  to  the  result 
of  their  interview. 

At  the  same  time,  Le  Clerc  sent  an  epistle,  written  by 
Bonaparte,  and  addressed  to  Toussaint,  in  which  he  was 
promised  all  manner  of  honours  if  he  would  give  in  his 
allegiance,  while  the  tutor  was  instructed  to  make  every 
effort,  through  the  children,  to  induce  Toussaint  to  accede 
to  these  proposals.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  here,  that 
these  offers  were  all  unsuccessful ;  that  Toussaint,  with  a 
great  effort,  sent  back  his  children  in  these  words,  "  Take 
back  my  children,  since  it  must  be  so.  I  will  be  faithful  to 
my  brethren  and  my  God." 

Negotiations  failing,  Le  Clerc  issued  proclamations  ad- 
dressed to  the  ''  cultivators  "  of  the  island,  endeavouring 
to  enlist  them  against  "  their  severe  tyrant  and  master," 
and  in  many  ways  directing  their  attention  to  the  hardships 
Toussaint  had  put  upon  them. 

To  the  black  soldiers  and  officers  he  made  tempting 
offers ;  and  as  many  of  these  were  ambitious  for  themselves 
and  jealous  of  their  chief,  numbers  were  induced  to  join  the 
French ;  while  the  most  ignorant  cultivators,  seeing  these 
things,  and  probably  indifferent  so  long  as  they  remained 
unmolested,  took  no  active  part. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  Le  Clerc ;  and  then  com- 
menced a  terrible  war,  that  for  months  devastated  again 
this  beautiful  land,  in  which,  with  varying  success, 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  But  as  Le 
Clerc  was  constantly  joined  by  negro  troops  and  officers 
who  became  tired  of  the  war,  and  who  doubtless  believed 
they  would  be  as  well  off  under  French  as  negro  rule,  the 
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Id  probably  have  bood  agaiu  returned  to  the 
f  France,  had  it  Dot  been  for  a  fatal  mistake  of 

carried  away  by  his  success,  and  thiukiogr  he 
ther  obstacles  to  overcome  in  the  reconqueet  o( 
came  out  boldly  with  the  original  programme 
iition, 

to  declare  the  negroes  restored  to  their  former 

their  attorneys,  a  proceeding  which,  being  au- 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  island  by  a  proclamation 
iarch,  fell  amongst  them  like  a  bombshell,  a-j 
ise  had  been  yiven  all  classes  that  slavery  would 
(tablished  nn  the  island  by  the  French. 
t  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  avail  himself  of 
1  that  the  French  had  placed  in  his  hands ;  for, 
ill  well  the  spirit  of  his  race,  he  felt  he  could 
Lipon  them,  even  to  the  humble  cultivator,  with 

be  therefore  immediately  arranged  his  plans  to 
he  war  with  renewed  energy,  and  joining  his 

those  of  Crititouhe.  he  left,  the  shelter  of  the 
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This  set  forth  that  when  he  first  arrived  in  the  island 
he  was  not  familiar  with  the  condition  of  its  affairs,  and 
that  therefore  some  mistakes  had  been  committed,  and  that 
in  order  to  remedy  these,  and  provide  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  island  and  the  liberty  of  its  inhabitants, 
an  assembly  should  be  called  of  representatives  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  colony,  without  regard  to  colour. 
Negotiations  were  also  opened  with  Cristophe  to  bring 
the  prominent  officers  and  their  troops  to  terms. 

Although  the  terms,  as  proposed  by  Cristophe,  were  not 
very  palatable  to  the  French,  they  were  finally  accepted  ; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  May  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
Toussaint,  and  the  subordinates  and  troops  under  him,  by 
which  the  dominion  of  France  over  the  whole  island  was 
duly  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

One  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  French  remained, 
however,  yet  to  be  performed ;  for  Toussaint,  having  retired 
with  his  family  to  a  small  plantation  near  Gonaives,  was, 
in  the  middle  of  the  very  month  in  which  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  made,  taken  prisoner  at  midnight  with  all 
his  family,  and  taken  on  board  a  French  frigate  which  had 
sailed  into  the  harbour  in  the  dead  of  night.  From  thence 
he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Hero^  sent  to  France, 
where,  being  placed  in  close  confinement,  first  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Joux,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  Besanjon,  he 
died,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  starvation,  the  fact  of  his  death 
being  announced  in  the  French  gazettes  of  April  27,  1803. 

This  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  French  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  negroes  to  their  ultimate  designs;  and 
Le  Clerc  having  assumed  the  rank  of  Governor-General  of 
the  island,  and  issued  a  decree  giving  a  new  form  of 
government,  some  of  the  compatriots  of  Toussaint  took 
alarm,  and  inmiediately  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
some  bodies  of  negro  troops.  Most  prominent  of  these 
chiefs  were  Dessalines,  Cristophe,  and  Clervaux. 

A  rising  took  place  also  about  this  time  in  the  interior 
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nountitins,  of  other  chiefs,  one  of  whom  was 
Toussaint ;  and  the  whole  island  was  eoon 
the  fires  of  the  iDBurrectionista,  so  that  the 
soon  busily  occupied  in  their  new  efforts  to 
s  island, 
of  horrors  might  easily  be  written  from  the 
ollowed.  French  writers  themaelves  speak  of 
hen  enacted  with  loathing  and  disgust,  and  it 
ps  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  the  negroes 
iwer,  they  retaliated  upon  the  French  some  of 
:  cruelties  that  had  been  practised  upon  their 
>y  the  ofBcers  and  soldiers  of  that  nation, 
ay  almost,  "  LeaNoyades"  of  the  French  are 
th  horror  ;  for  their  usual  method  of  disposing 
jners,  by  making  them  kneel  on  the  edge  of  a 
:  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  then 
!m  until  the  trench  was  filled  by  their  dead 
deemed  (oo  tedious  and  troublesome:  as  an 
s  the  negroes  were  placed  in  vessels,  carried 
stnui'i'    to   Kpn.   and.  beino-  ehained    trurptlipr. 
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until,  at  the  beginning  of  1803,  the  French  were  again 
cooped  up  in  Cape  Francois. 

Here  the  negro  chief  of  the  besiegers,  Dessalines,  gave 
an  idea  of  the  character  which  he  was  later  to  develop  into 
brutal  bloodthirstiness.  In  one  of  the  engagements  the 
French  had  captured  some  500  prisoners,  and  without 
taking  into  consideration  that  numbers  of  their  own  men 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  French  general  ordered 
them  all  to  be  put  to  death. 

When  this  news  reached  Dessalines,  he  at  once  ordered 
500  gibbets  to  be  erected,  and  selecting  all  the  French 
officers  he  had  in  his  power,  and  adding  a  sufficient  number 
of  privates  to  make  up  the  total  to  500,  he  caused  them  all 
to  be  hung  up  at  break  of  day  in  sight  of  the  French  army. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  war  had  been  again  declared 
between  England  and  France ;  and  in  July  an  Englisli 
fleet  appeared  off  the  harbour  of  Cape  Francois. 

Dessalines  immediately  opened  communication  with  its 
ciommander,  asking  his  co-operation  against  their  common 
enemy ;  and  although  the  latter  declined  positively  to  accede 
to  this  request,  yet  the  efforts  of  the  fleet  in  blockading 
the  sea  front  of  Cape  Francois,  materially  assisted  Dessa- 
lines, who,  with  his  troops,  cut  off  communication  by  land 
for  the  French. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  French  held  out  until  Novem- 
ber, being  reduced,  however,  to  the  extremity  of  feeding  on 
the  very  dogs  of  the  place ;  and  Dessalines  at  that  time 
making  his  preparations  to  storm  the  town,  Rochambeau 
deemed  it  best  to  make  terms  for  its  surrender,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  from  the  island. 

Articles  were  signed  on  the  19th  November  with  Dessa- 
lines, by  which  it  was  permitted  to  the  French  to  evacuate 
Cape  Francois  and  all  its  forts,  with  the  munitions  of  war 
pertaining  thereto,  while  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  retire 
on  board  their  ships,  with  all  their  private  property;  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  to  be  left  in  the  hospitals,  to  be 
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of  by  the  blacka  till  they  were  sufficiently 
be  sent  back  to  France  in  neutral  veBsels. 
auding  these  terms  showed  much  liberality 
indncBS  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  DessalineH, 
were  not  satisfied  without  attempting  to  com- 
act  of  treachery  with  their  black  enemies  ;  for 
lay  of  the  meeting  witli  De&salinea,  the  French 
to  treat  with  the  cotamander  of  the  Englieli 
surrender  to  him  of  the  city,  but  in  this  they 
cessfnl. 

ng  to  the  ears  of  Dessalinos,  the  surrender  of 
immediately  demanded,  and  the  flag  of  the 
,  on  the  30th  November,  placed  on  the  walls  of 
e  French  retiring  to  their  ships,  where  they 
ite  of  great  alarm  ;  for  the  blacks,  it  is  pre- 
;heir  meditated  treachery,  had  threatened  to 
)S  ijf  the  French  with  hot  shot, 
ish,  who  had  been  watching  off  the  harbour,  in 
if  capturing  this  fleet,  had  a  message  sent  them 
■\\  commander  that  be  was  willing  to  surrender 
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raising  protection  and  safety  to  all,  stating  that  the  war 
that  was  just  ended  had  been  in  no  wise  carried  on  against 
the  people  of  the  colony.  A  proclamation  having  been 
issued  the  day  before  the  evacuation  of  the  French,  signed 
by  Generals  Clervaux,  Cristophe,  and  Dessalines,  declaring 
the  island  independent,  a  formal  declaration  took  place  to 
this  eflfect  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1804,  signed  by  all 
the  chiefs  and  generals  of  the  army,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Hayti,  a  name  which  had  been  determined  on  for 
the  new  republic.  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines  was  declared 
Grover nor- General  for  life,  with  power  to  enact  laws,  to  make 
peace  and  war,  and  to  nominate  his  successor — powers  of 
which  he  made  most  horrible  use. 

Dessalines  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  charac- 
ters in  the  history  of  Hayti;  and  his  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  whites  in  the  island,  to  whom  he  had  promised  pro- 
tection, would  cover  his  name  with  eternal  infamy,  were  he 
otherwise  a  god.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  rude,  unculti- 
vated, illiterate  negro,  who,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
strong  physique,  and  undoubted  bravery,  came  to  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  thousands  of  human  beings, 
the  lowest  of  whom  was  perhaps  his  superior  in  those 
feelings  which  are  but  the  natural  adjuncts  of  man. 

His  first  act  was  to  encourage  the  emigration  from  the 
United  States  of  blacks  and  mulattoes.  He  oflfered  |40 
per  head  to  the  captains  of  American  vessels  for  each  indi- 
vidual of  colour  they  should  return  to  Hayti.  He  oflFered  to 
open  his  ports  to  the  slave  ships,  and  to  allow  the  people 
of  Jamaica  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  negroes  in 
Hayti,  to  be  limited  to  men  only.  This  he  did  on  the  plea 
that  he  wanted  recruits  for  hi&  army,  and  that  so  many 
slaves  would  be  brought  from  Africa  that  his  plan  would 
secure^  them  from  slavery  elsewhere,  while  making  them 
freemen  in  Hayti. 

Hardly  established  in  iiis  position  of  Governor  for  life, 
this  monster  in  human  form  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
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iciliiig  tlie  blacks  to  morder  all   the  Freneli 
1,  staling  a  loug  list  of  the  crimes  they  had 
jainst  the  blacks,  and  appealing  to  the  love 
r    for    dead   parents,   brothers,    &c.,    to    rise 
lige  themselves.     This,  howeyer,    not   being 
•y  the  people  or  troops,  he  himself,  with  his 
teeded    to   different   towns,    and    murdered, 
1,  the  French,  making  no  distinction  of  age 

rancois,  not  being  satisfied  that  he  had  success- 
li^hed   his   object,  he  issued   a  proclamation 
ihivt  jii8tice(?)  was  satisfied,  and  inviting  all 
i|ted  the  massacre  to  appear  on  parade.    When 
bey  were  taken  and  shot ;  and  it  is  related  that 
rnu  that  runs  thnnigh  the  town  was  actually 
y  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

■rrand  remained  in  possession  of  St  Domingo 
lall  French  garrison  ;  and  although  at  first  a 
e  iuliiihitants  of  the  Spanish  part  had  quietly 
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paration  to  protect  the  capital,  placing  gans  in  position 
even  on  the  roofs  of  the  churches  and  convents. 

Dessalines  having  previously  caused  to  be  circulated 
among  the  Spaniards  proclamations  in  which  he  threatened 
all  manner  of  evils  in  case  of  resistance,  put  himself  in 
march  from  Cape  Francois  on  the  14th  May  1805,  and 
taking  a  circuitous  route  through  the  western  and  southern 
provinces  of  the  west,  he  finally  crossed  the  frontier  with  a 
force  of  25,000  men. 

The  Dominicans  united  with  the  French ;  and  such  a 
terror  had  Dessalines'  name  spread  over  the  island  by  his 
cruelties,  that  the  very  slaves  in  the  Spanish  part  took  arms 
against  him  in  favour  of  their  masters,  whose  kind  treat- 
ment had  strengthened  their  attachment. 

Notwithstanding  these  resistances,  which  assumed  only 
the  form  of  guerilla  attacks  against  so  large  a  force,  Des- 
salines' troops  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Azua, 
Santiago,  and  other  places  of  any  importance,  and  finally 
sat  down  before  the  capital ;  but  he  met  here  with  such  a 
vigorous  resistance,  that  he  was  compelled  to  arrange  his 
plans  for  a  regular  siege,  when  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
off  the  harbour  interfered  with  their  consummation,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  retire  suddenly  upon  the  region  of 
the  Cibao.  This  he  did  by  forced  marches,  laying  waste  the 
whole  country  as  he  passed  along,  and  murdering  the 
inhabitants  wherever  he  found  them.  Such  was  the  depre- 
dation he  committed,  that  it  was  years  before  Spanish  St 
Domingo  recovered  from  the  desolation  and  misery  he 
caused. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  Dessalines  had  himself 
made  Emperor,  the  empire  being  made  into  six  military 
divisions,  commanded  each  by  a  general,  who  corresponded 
directly  with  the  head  of  the  Government.  The  constitu- 
tion by  which  the  empire  was  purported  to  be  formed  was 
signed  by  twenty-three  men  professing  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  in  it  were  some 
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larationB,  eudi  as  the  exclusion  of  white  men 
ig  property ;  the  geoeral  name  of  "  blacks  "  for 
its  of  Uayti,  of  whatever  colour;  the  auspeiiBioii 
p  by  bankruptcy ;  every  citizen  was  also  re- 
ifesB  Bome  mechanical  art. 
ion  and  treatment  of  the  cultivators  was  a^aiu 
F  law  as  formerly,  and  they  worked  the  estates, 
ch  had  now  become  the  property  of  the  state, 
illegitimate  children  of  former  owners  were 
lake  clnimfi. 

plantations  had  been  mostly  all  destroyed ;  they 
since  been  restored  in  any  namber.  The  chief 
a  (1805)  was,  as  it  is  to-day,  cofiFee,  of  which 
rdinary  shiploads  were  produced, 
lation  numbered  at  this  time  about  400,000 
'omen  being  in  a  large  majority.  In  fact,  the 
ffere  nearly  all  of  this  sex,  so  rapidly  had  the 
jfTthemen.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
■as  in  great  fear  that  they  would  return,  and  he 
<ed  everv  means  to  Btrenethen  his  armv   and 
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bounds,  and  the  horrible  deeds  he  committed,  without  the 
sanction  of  either  law  or  justice,  roused  the  people  to  rebel 
against  his  rule ;  and  his  life  was  ended  by  some  of  his  own 
soldiers,  who,  in  arms  against  him,  ambushed  him  at  the 
"  Pont  Rouge,"  a  short  distance  from  "  Port-au-Prince," 
the  17th  October  1806,— ^shooting  him,  it  is  said,  as  he 
charged  fearlessly  upon  them  with  only  a  walking-stick  for 
a  weapon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"And  Heyli,  from  her  monnUin  Und, 
Slmll  si'D-l  tbo  KOt  of  thole  who  hurled 
Defiance  from  her  billing  itnind 
The  iFar-gage  from  hn  Fction'i  buid, 
AluQe  agunit  a,  boMile  world." 


/slam/  United  under  one  Government — DessaJinef 
'rs — Cristophe  and  Petiim — Civil  War — Peace  between 
Chiefs— Troubles  in  the  Spanish  Part—TTie  Expulsion 
Tench— Co-operalion  ef  lAe  English — Restoralion  of  the 
ity  of  Spain.  Rebellion  against  her  Rule — Death  ef 
he  and  Pel  ion — Boyer's  Pule — Alliance  of  the  Spanish 
liim—  Condition  of  the  Island — French  Claims — Boyer's 
—  The  Republic  of  Dominku. 
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tions,  than  the  negro  instinct  of  display,  love  of  power,  or 
some  inherent  element  of  cruelty,  induces  them  to  commit 
acts  that  bring  on  their  own  ruin,  while  horrifying  the 
world  with  deeds  of  bloodshed.  Unfortunately  the  acts  of  the 
white  man  in  such  periods  do  not  permit  us  to  claim  much 
more  for  him  on  the  score  of  humanity. 

Hardly  had  Cristophe  assumed  the  reins  of  power  than 
the  rival  candidate,  Petion,  placed  himself  in  opposition 
to  him ;  and  it  is  with  some  little  pleasure  that  the  eye, 
running  over  the  pages  of  the  history  of  this  time,  finds  in 
the  person  of  this  new  chief  some  solid  elements  of  civilisa- 
tion, humanity,  and  education. 

Petion,  a  mulatto  general  under  Dessalines,  had  been 
educated  at  Paris,  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  was  said 
to  be  a  man  of  letters  and  of  refinement,  of  gentle  disposi- 
tion and  charming  manners  ;  and  having  been  educated  to 
the  military  profession,  served  with  ability  as  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  blacks. 

At  Dessalines'  death  he  was  in  command  of  Port-au- 
Prince  ;  and  when  Cristophe  marched  against  him,  Petion 
endeavoured  to  check  his  progress  at  a  place  called  Cibert, 
some  four  miles  from  that  city.  But  he  was  then,  January 
1807,  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  for  his  life. 

Then  began  another  civil  war  in  the  island  between  the 
two  parties,  headed  by  these  respective  chiefs,  which  finally 
ended  in  Cristophe's  remaining  master  of  the  entire  northern 
district,  with  his  headquarters  at  Cape  Francois ;  and  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement,  Petion  in  1812  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  province,  with  his  capital  at  Port-au- 
Prince. 

Thus  the  western  end  of  the  island  was  in  the  power  of 
two  parties,  while  in  the  eastern  or  Spanish  part  matters 
were  also  in  a  complicated  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  troubles  in  the  island,  and 

the  bad  success  of  the  French  in  their  attempts  to  maintain 

their  control  of  it,  they  had  still  retained  some  power  in 
13 
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their   possession    of  St   Domingo   city   and 

liid  it  would  seem  as  thongh  they  held  on  to 

;i3  points  fCappuis,  from  which  they  hoped  to 

efi'urts   to  re-establish  their  power  over  the 

To  fiicilitflte  this  pliin,  many  French  soldiers, 

TPiirable  to  the  French  canse,  had  been  settled 

Jiish  part,  and  had  been  armed  and  organised; 

lot'  the  officers  even  had   been  encouraged   to 

Tlios  for  theniseives  among  the  creole  women, 

should  be  some  permanent  interest  held  in 

(This  hill!  created  quite  a  strong  body ;   and  as 

J  liL'ld  nil  the  official  positions,  they  had  full 

liake  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  native  and 

pdents. 

id  to  such  an  extent  that  a  revolutionary 
inaugurated  by  one  Juan  Sanchez  Ramirez, 
BOiituy,  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  among 
l-ds,  but  at  first  without  much  success,  and  he 
-efuge  in  Puerto  Rico,  where,  however, 
1  exiles  united  with  him,  and  forming 
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bravery,  were  successful ;  but  some  of  the  native  troops 
having  deserted  them,  they  were  quickly  defeated  by 
Ramirez  and  his  followers ;  and  the  brave  veteran  Ferrand, 
after  having  taken  the  life  of  one  of  their  leaders  with  one 
pistol,  blew  out  his  own  brains  with  the  other,  on  finding 
himself  alone,  and  his  troops  all  either  dead  or  deserted, 
not  caring  to  survive  his  ignominious  defeat* 

The  whole  of  the  Spanish  part  was  now  in  arms ;  and 
Cristophe  deeming  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  aid  in  destroy- 
ing the  last  vestige  of  the  power  of  the  French  in  the 
island,  assisted  the  Spaniards  with  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
the  result  being  that  the  French  were  finally  cooped  up  in 
the  two  places  of  St  Domingo  city  and  Samana,  where 
they  were  closely  besieged  by  the  revolutionists  under 
Hamirez,  who  now  held  the  chief  command  over  the 
Spaniards. 

Unprovided,  however,  with  artillery  or  besieging  material, 
the  latter  were  unable  to  capture  these  places,  and  they 
sustained  a  siege  of  some  nine  months,  the  garrisons,  parti- 
cularly that  of  St  Domingo  city,  suffering  immensely, 
while  the  Spaniards  who  were  detained  in  that  city  had  to 
submit  to  every  cruelty  and  hardship  during  this  long 
term. 

Ramirez  finally  sought  aid  from  the  English,  sending 
an  envoy  to  the  Governor  at  Jamaica,  who  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  Samana,  which  arriving  there  in  November 
1809,  the  place  was  captured,  the  French  made  prisoners, 
and  their  vessels  taken  by  the  English,  the  place  being 
handed  over  to  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  July  1809,  another  British  force  had  been  despatched 
from  Jamaica  to  St  Domingo  city,  under  Admiral  Cumby, 
the  land  forces  being  under  General  Carmichael ;  and  after 
some  delay,  and  just  as  the  English  were  ready  to  open 

*  In  later  years  Sautana  boasted  he  had  the  skull  of  Ferrand,  which  had 
been  captured  by  his  (Santana's)  father,  and  that  he  intended  to  keep  it  as  an 
heirloom  in  his  family. 
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batteries  iipou  the  city  from  tLe  heights  of 
Jarqaier  agreed  to  capitulate ;  and  on  the  lOtli 
inch  having  evacuated  the  town,  the  cross  of 
as,  for  a  second  time  in  the  history  of  this 
flnng  to  the  breeze  from  its  walla. 
f  the  city  were  retained,  to  be  presented  by  the 
laseador  to  the  Spanish  anthorities  at  Seville, 
hat  the  ancient  domain  of  St  Domingo  was 
stored  to  the  authority  of  its  parent  country ; 
11th  July,  General  Carmichael,  the  English 
handed  over  the  city  to  the  patriot  chief 
D  took  possession  of  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
fioner  was  then  despatched  to  Spain  to  notify 
nent  of  the  restoration  of  St  Domingo  to  its 
at  that  country  was  in  a  state  of  war  and  con- 
he  Government,  represented  by  the  Junta  of 
fed  this  news  with  indifference,  as  the  question 

Government  then  was  how  to  maintain  its 
without  caring  to  give  thought  to  the  re- 
)f  territory  already  parted  with   bv  its  own 
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sent  out  from  Spain ;  the  services  of  those  who  had  been 
the  means  of  restoring  the  island  overlooked  or  ignored, 
and  the  Creoles  and  other  residents  of  the  island  found 
themselves  overmatched  by  newcomers  from  Spain.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  soldiers,  many  of  whose 
promotions  were  revoked,  and  officers'  appointments 
ignored. 

This  period  is  known  in  Dominican  annals  as  the  time  of 
"  EspaKa  boba"  (Spanish  puppet),  for  nothing  was  done  to 
benefit  the  island ;  and,  as  a  writer  pithily  observes,  it  was  a 
time  when  there  was  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  for 
all  the  inhabitants  alike  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty; 
there  was  no  luxury  of  any  kind — neither  theatres,  inns, 
public  walks,  or  any  inducements  for  spending  money,  for 
there  was  no  money  to  spend  ;  in  fact,  the  people  vegetated 
rather  than  lived,  tranquilly  devoting  themselves  simply  to 
their  favourite  amusements  of  mass,  dancing,  and  religious 
festivities — a  description  that  will  equally  apply  to-day. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  incidents,  of  local 
importance  only,  this  condition  of  affairs  continued,  im- 
proved only  a  little  by  the  accession  of  some  of  the 
exiled  families  to  the  population,  and  by  the  acts  of  some 
of  the  Governors,  until,  in  1814,  the  treaty  of  Paris  gave 
regularly  back  to  Spain  her  right  upon  the  colony. 

So  far  from  this  appearing  to  have  benefited  the  island, 
it,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  reaped  no  advantage 
whatever,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  amused 
themselves  at  various  times  in  this  period  by  getting  up 
revolutions,  of  which,  it  is  said,  there  were  some  fourteen, 
though  none  of  them  amounted  to  anything  until  Jose 
NuBez  de  Caceres  raised  a  strong  party,  incorporating  in  it 
the  principal  men  of  the  island,  and  declared  for  its  inde- 
pendence, which  was  finally  accomplished,  with  little 
trouble  and  loss,  in  December  1821.  Tlien  a  new 
banner  was  given  to  the  breeze,  with  the  name  of 
"Colombia"  as  the  designation  of  the  new  republic.      As 
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3wever,  only  six  weeks,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 

we  have  left  the  western  part  of  the  iBland 
of  the  blacks,  nnder  the  two  rulers  Cristophe 
who  had  agreed  to  a  sort  of  quasi-peace, 
e  devoting  themselves  to  the  advancement  of 
t  governments, 
ivernraent,  however,  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
■aised  by  Jean  Baptists  Perrier,  who,  in  1807, 
he  standard  of  revolt  in  the  mountarns  of 
the  uonuDal  purpose  of  assisting  Cristophe, 
d  on  this  insurrection  for  a  nomlDer  of  years. 
General  Rigaud  had  arrived  on  the  island, 
;  his  way  from  France,  and  he  also  raised  a 
ling  tlie  command  of  the  south,  forming  a 
tyes ;  and  thus,  in  this  period,  the  Island  of  St 
ly  be  seen  with  five  distinctive  governments 
t  of  Old  Spain,  of  King  Cri8tophe,of  President 
jneral  Kigand,  and  of  Perrier, 
Hns:.    however,    in    1811,    was   succeeded   by 
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that  no  attempt  of  any  kind  would  be  permitted  to  be  made 
on  the  island;  each  authority  proceeding  to  increase  its 
means  of  defence. 

The  French  Government,  however,  having  hopes  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  by  diplomacy,  if  not  by  force, 
sent  out,  in  1814,  three  commissioners  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  in  St  Domingo,  and  the  feeling  of  its  chiefs 
and  people  for  the  project 

These  stationed  themselves  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  they 
attempted  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  Petion  and  Cris- 
tophe  individually,  and  seduce  them  to  their  interest 

Further  communications  from  the  commissioners  were 
laid,  both  by  Oristophe  and  Petion,  before  their  councils, 
and  the  representatives  of  France  were  even  invited  to  the 
island.  The  propositions  in  both  cases  were  utterly  refused, 
and  in  the  case  of  Petion,  with  this  refusal  to  recognise  the 
demands  of  France,  a  proposition  was  made  that  indemnity 
would  be  paid  for  the  losses  with  which  the  French  planters 
had  undoubtedly  met  in  their  departure  from  the  island. 
Bonaparte's  return  from  Elba  put  an  end  to  all  these 
negotiations. 

Petion,  although  much  beloved  by  his  people,  seems  to 
have  been  too  mild  and  gentle  a  man  to  rule  over  such  a 
peculiar  population ;  and  the  inhabitants,  especially  the 
cultivators,  had,  under  him,  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  idle- 
ness and  sloth,  that  the  island  suffered  much  in  its  com- 
merce and  products — so  much  so,  that  the  revenue  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government.  To  increase 
the  difficulty,  Petion  had  issued  an  immense  amount  of 
debased  silver  coin,  which  eventually  only  added  to  the 
distress. 

Petion,  who  had  been  appointed  President  for  life,  with 
power  to  name  his  successor,  was  so  overcome,  it  is  said, 
with  chagrin  and  sadness  at  the  fate  of  his  republic,  that 
he  gradually  pined  away,  and  died  in  March  1818,  naming 
Boyer  as  his  successor. 
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Emperor  of  the  north,  was  still   living,  and 
ry  different  policy  from  that  of  Petion.   Under- 
well  the  nature  of  hia  subjects,  he  had  issued            ^ 
orders  fompelliog  everyman  to  work,  and               ' 
ih  the  ntmdst  severity  idlers  and  vagabonds, 
lese  rules  were  complied  with,  hia  subordinates 
■  compelled  to  make  inspection  of  the  planta- 
(list.ricts,  but  Criatophe  himself  rode  in  person 
les  in  various  places  tosee  that  his  orders  were 
;ic  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  of  that 
Innd  was  in  a  flourishing  stat* ;  the  revenues 
!■,  commerce  was  assured  ;  and  doubtless,  had 
had  11  little  more  judgment  and  humanity, 
life,  he  would  have  been  just  the  man  to  show 
eople  and  the  Island  of  Hayti  were  capable. 
e  was  no  end  to  his  pride,  ambition,  and  love 
;  hud  the  good  sense  to  gather  around  him 
iliigent  men,  some  of  whom  were  Europeans, 
rould  profit  in  the  rule  of  his  country;  he  had 
itious  project  of  buying  up  the  Spanish  end 
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and  joy,  the  whole  of  the  western  part  became  united  under 
him  into  one  government  called  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  of 
which  he  was  made  President. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  island,  changes 
were  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  northern  troops,  they 
being  exchanged  for  those  of  the  south ;  all  titles  were 
abolished,  and  those  generals  who  had  revolted  against 
Cristophe  were  rewarded  by  commands  in  other  parts 
of  the  island. 

Hardly  had  this  new  Government  of  the  west  beei^ 
organised,  than  overtures  were  made  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  east  to  recognise  the  rule  of  the  Hay 
tian  republic,  and  a  deputation  for  this  purpose  waited 
on  Boyer  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  tendered  him  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  Spanish  part ;  for  in  this  part,  at  this  time, 
there  were  a  great  many  of  the  Haytians  who  were  living 
there,  cultivating  the  ground,  and,  with  the  resident 
coloured  people,  formed  the  largest  portion  of  it.  Perhaps 
tired  of  the  disputes  between  the  ambitious  leaders  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  Spaniards  and  Dominicans, 
the  mass  of  the  people  longed,  as  they  do  to-day,  for  a 
stable  form  of  government  that  would  secure  them  in 
their  peaceful  labours  and  its  results ;  and  in  this  feeling 
the  entire  population  of  the  country,  of  whatever  colour, 
shared. 

Boyer,  therefore,  no  sooner  received  intimation  of  this 
state  of  things,  than  he  began  to  march  a  force  towards 
the  Spanish  frontiers,  immediately  following  with  his 
staff,  the  whole  as  they  advanced  being  received  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner  by  the  populace. 

President  Boyer  made  a  peaceful  entry  into  the  city  of 
St  Domingo ;  and  thus  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822  saw 
the  whole  of  the  island,  from  Cape  Tiburon  to  Cape 
Samana,  in  possession  of  one  Government,  the  Republic 
of  Hayti,  under  whose  rule  it  was  to  remain  for  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years. 
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oresided  over  this  republic  for  many  yeare,  it 
may  not  be  ami^s  to 
give  a  few  particulars 
conceraing  him. 

Jean  Pierre  Boyer 
VittM  a  dark  mulatto, 
a  native  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  elevation 
to  the  presidency  of 
tlierepublic,  wasabout 
forty -eight  years  of 
age.  His  father  wa^ 
a  tailor;  and  hi^ 
mother,  a  Congo  ne- 
"""'  gress,  had  been  aslave. 

after  taking  part  in  the  early  troubles  on 
le  French,  liad  retired  with  Rigaud  to  France, 
he  returned  with  Le  Clerc  in  his  expedition, 
lubsenuentlr  Petion.  to  whom  he  served   as 
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No  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the  cultivation  of  land ; 
and  even  the  influence  that  might  have  been  spread 
around  by  the  working  of  the  public  domain,  which  was 
considerable,  was  lost,  the  President  turning  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  working  of  the  mines  in  the  island. 
This  not  proving  profitable,  and  the  revenues  of  the  island 
falling  short  of  the  expenses,  he  also  had  recourse  to  the 
issuing  of  debased  coin ;  and  of  such  a  poor  nature  was 
this,  that  it  is  stated  the  counterfeit  was  better  than  the 
real,  having  more  silver  in  it. 

But  Boyer  probably  showed  his  want  of  wisdom  more 
forcibly  by  his  action  towards  the  French  Grovernment. 

Although  the  island  was  now  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, under  the  flag  of  the  name  of  the  RepubUc  of  Hayti, 
it  had  not  been  able  to  take  its  place  in  any  way  amon^ 
the  body  of  nations,  not  one  single  country  having  recog? 
nised  it  as  having  a  distinct  organisation ;  even  the  South 
American  State  of  Colombia,  which  almost  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  the  aid  it  had  received  from  St  Domingo,  had  not 
even  recognised  its  sister  republic. 

Although,  again,  this  independence  of  the  island  from 
the  French  had  been  maintained  since  January  1804, 
without  any  positive  denial  on  the  part  of  France  to  this 
assumption,  yet  now,  in  1824,  Boyer  saw  fit  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Paris,  to  ask  the  recognition  from  the  French 
of  a  fact  that  for  years  had  been  tacitly  conceded  by  them 
— the  independence  of  Hayti. 

For  this  recognition  the  conmiissioners  were  empowered 
to  offer  a  pecuniary  consideration  of  100,000,000  francs ; 
but  this  was  promptly  refused,  the  French  Cabinet,  it  is 
presumed,  being  wise  enough  to  think,  that  if  Hayti  herself 
recognised  the  claim  of  France  to  her  soil,  the  latter  would 
be  unwise  to  yield  it. 

Some  privileges  conceded  to  an  English  company  for 
the  working  of  the  mines  decided  the  Government  of 
France  to  send  out  to  Hayti  an  expedition  for  the  purpose 
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rraauJa  ou  acconnt  of  the  above   cooceded 

ition  consisted  of  &  fleet  of  vessels  of  fourteen 
!u(l  to  Iiave  been  prepared  either  for  peace  or              ^ 
ihese  demands  were  not  acceded  to.                               1 
1'   placed   in    the    hands  of    Baron    Mackau, 
I  lie  French  navy,  who  was  anthoriaed  to  carry 
.itinns  ou  the  part  of  the  French  King. 
1  of  this  fleet  off  the  city  of  Port-au-Prince, 
xcitcd  terror  and  consternation  J  the  object  it 
was  unknown,   and  fears  were   immediately 
'iir  the   safety  of  the  city,  which  was   in   an 
■eleBs  condition. 

it  given  of  the  behaviour  of  Eoyer  himself  on 
is  not  very  flattering,  nor  does  it  tend  to 
ideas  of  his   courage  and  decision  ;  but  on 
the  object  of  the  mission  was  peaceable,  he 
titer  into  negotiations  with  Mackau ;  and  after 
liews   and    much    discussion,  an    ordonnance 
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as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  of  the  ancient  colonists ;  and 
that  when  the  conditions  of  this  ordonnance  are  folfiUed, 
the  French  part  of  St  Domingo  is  declared  independent 

This  document,  therefore,  ceded  to  France  a  right  which 
had  been  strictly  forbidden  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  government  of  Hayti,  and  which  says,  "  Never  again 
$hall  a  colonist  or  a  European  set  his  foot  upon  this  ter- 
ritory with  the  title  of  master  or  proprietor." 

To  President  Boyer,  therefore,  belongs  the  odium  of  this 
transaction,  which  saddled  the  island  with  an  immense  debt, 
that  it  has  found  difficult  to  liquidate,  and  which  has,  un- 
doubtedly, had  the  effect  of  interfering  with  its  material 
progress,  as  to  this  day  the  debt  remains  unpaid. 

The  joy,  however,  at  the  settlement  of  this  negotiation 
was,  it  is  said,  confined  solely  to  the  town  of  Port-au- 
Prince  ;  in  fact,  in  the  other  portions  of  the  island,  the 
people  were  so  exasperated  that  a  revolution  was  threatened, 
and  only  prevented  by  the  prompt  movement  of  troops  to 
the  disaffected  localities.  Boyer,  however,  called  upon 
the  legislative  body  to  sanction  his  action  with  France, 
and  the  measure,  under  pressure,  was  approved  without 
debate ;  the  assumption  of  the  debt  to  France  being  con- 
ceded as  an  affair  of  importance  to  the  national  honour  and 
credit. 

In  addition  to  the  money  advantage  ceded  to  France  by 
the  treaty,  there  were  accorded  to  her  also  special  privileges 
of  commerce,  freedom  of  duties,  Ac,  that  caused  great 
discontent. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Government  to  raise  money 
for  immediate  payment  by  a  loan  from  the  people  ;  but  in 
this  it  was  frustrated,  the  people  vowing  they  would  never 
contribute  a  cent ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  part  flatly 
refused  to  be  taxed  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  this  claim^ 
maintaining  that  they  had  never  belonged  to  France. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  and  intelligent  of  the 
Haytians  protested  against  the  treaty,  affirming  that  it 
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ing  upon  the  island,  and  that  even  the  actiun 
ative  Asseiulily  recognising  the  tribute  to  the 
lational  debt  was  not  binding  upon  tlic  people ; 
I  gained  their  independence  by  an  immense 
supported  it  at  the  ejqiense  of  great  bloodshed  ; 
u  which,  the  independence  of  the  island  from 
,ow  been  maintained  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
lich  gave  them  an  undoubted  title  to  it. 
3  to  the  treaty  made  public,  there  was  also  an 
aty,kept  secret,  by  which  the  snm  of  30,000,000 
s  to  be  paid  for  the  fortifications  and  public 
I  of  this  tribute  the  sum  of  60,000,000  was 
1  coffee  and  money  before  the  end  of  the  year 

le,  ench  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 

n  default  of  the  payments  then  due  to  France, 
;easary  to  declare  the  Government  of  the  island 
d  all  payments  were  discontinued, 
ipjie  liaving  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France, 
838,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  treaty  of 
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sammated,  there  was  much  discussion  and  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  the  loan  with  which  to  pay 
the  first  instalment  of  the  treaty  had  to  be  raised  in  France 
on  the  most  exorbitant  terms;  in  fact,  so  ridiculous  was 
the  nature  of  these,  that  at  the  time,  it  is  said,  the 
"  Haytian  loan "  was  a  subject  of  ridicule  among  the 
mercantile  community. 

On  Boyer's  accession  to  the  government  of  the  entire 
island,  it  had  been  hoped  that  such  rules  and  regulations 
would  have  been  made  by  him  as  would  advance  its  material 
interests ;  these,  however,  he  appears  to  have  neglected, 
until,  finding  matters  were  so  rapidly  growing  worse  from 
the  laxity  with  which  the  mass  of  the  people  were  governed, 
a  law  was  put  in  force  compelling  the  labourers  to  remain 
on  the  plantations,  and  to  labour  at  least  five  days  in  the 
week. 

It  was  found  necessary  even,  to  carry  out  this  law,  to 
place  armed  guards  to  enforce  it  upon  the  plantations ;  but 
this  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  military  only,  or  those  in 
authority :  it  being  stated  that  on  the  plantation  of  the 
President  himself  the  soldiers  were  used  to  drive  the  negroes 
to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  or  the  sword. 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  laxity  in  enforcing  laws  on 
the  part  of  Boyer,  that  even  the  people  of  the  north,  who, 
under  Cristophe,  had  been  driven  into  regular  habits  of 
labour,  were  so  demoralised  during  Boyer's  rule,  by  the 
example  of  vice  and  idleness  set  by  those  of  the  south,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  systematic  culture  on  t^^e  island, 
the  principal  part  of  th'v  population  simply  growing  enough 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  give  them  food^ 

It  being  seen,  however,  that  the  negro  would  not,  in  his 
new  state  of  being,  work  unless  forced  both  by  law  and 
power  so  to  do,  resort  was  had  to  a  series  of  laws  known  as 
the  "  Code  Rural,"  which  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Communes  on  the  21st  April  1826;  and  on  the  1st  May,  at 
the  agricultural   fete  annually  celebrated  in  the   island. 
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were  mnde  kaown  to  tlie  populace,  by  whom 
[■■.'ceived  witli  very  little  satiafaction.  In  fact, 
re  can  be  no  queetion  of  the  good  they  were  in- 
;*,  and  would  do,  the  whole  code  is  simply  a  strong 

of  power  nsed  to  force  unwilling  labourers  to 

re  numerous  articles  in  the  code  prescribing  the 
on-property  owners ;  but  their  real  purpart  was 
every  man  who  did  not  own  land,  having  no 
occupation,  or  not  occupied  as  a  cultivator,  a 
rV'ith  whom  the  law  dealt  severely,  placing  such 
labour  on  the  public  lands. 

■ule,  however,  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  more          ^ 
portion  of  the  Haytians,  and  many  discontents 
ited,  which  finally  assumed  the  form  of  another, 
and  in  1843  Bnj-er  was  deposed  from  power  by 
party,  composed  principally  of  the  young,  active, 
oufi  men  of  the  island,  some  of  whom,  having 
ited   abroad,  really  desired    to   see   the   island 
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proud,  was  entirely  closed  and  discontinued  by  Boyer,  and 
this  too  after  he  had  professed  himself  as  being  well  pleased 
with  it  and  its  students ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  fully  es- 
tablished in  power  than  he  ordered  these  very  students, 
and  many  of  the  young  men,  immediately  into  the  army — 
a  course  which  succeeded  in  driving  many  of  the  white 
families  from  the  island. 

As  the  result  of  this  state  of  things,  when  the  above 
revolution  in  Haytian  aflFairs  proper  took  place,  it  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  separation  and  final  independence 
of  the  entire  eastern  or  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  But 
though  the  subsequent  Haytian  Governors  lost  all  control 
of  this  part,  they  endeavoured  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
territory,  an  efibrt  that  has  been  fruitful  of  discords  and 
bloodshed  between  every  succeeding  power, — the  land  thus 
remaining  as  a  debatable  ground  still  in  dispute  ;  and  as  it 
is  one  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  island,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  not  be  relinquished  by  either  side,  unless  in 
the  last  extremity.  In  this  district  are  comprised  Caobas,l 
Hincha,  Banica,  San  Miguel,  and  San  Rafael.! 

The  Dominicans,  in  1844,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  west,  raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  the  young  revolu- 
tionists having  at  their  head  a  distinguished  citizen,  Juan 
Pablo  Duarte ;  and  the  movement  being  popular  and  suc- 
cessful, total  separation  from  Hayti  was  declared,  February 
27,  1844.  And  as  henceforth  the  two  Governments  re- 
mained for  ever  separated,  I  shall  only  refer  to  them  again 

in  my  '^  Present  State  of  Santo  Domingo  and  HaytL" 
U 
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oceaa  vrmief  tkrouijb  tfauir  va 
-eeies  uid  in  ereoiug  gaien  ; 
•r  iHp  pePBiinUl  Taninro  poura, 
ita,  and  unfLr&ntlmie  flowon." 
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dwellings  of  tlie  sparse  population 
who  spend  their  existence,  in  what  is 
almost  a  desert  island,  in  procuring 
this  necessity  to  life  for  their  more 
favoured  brethren  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Bat  as  the  day  grows  older  we  come 
in  sight  of  Hayti  itself,  running  down 
whose  coast  we  soon  have  before  us  its 
higher  mountain  peaks;  and,  as  we 
stand  closer  in,  there  comes  rapidly 
into  view  the  bold  mountain  shore  of 
the  Dominican  portion,  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more 
picturesque  and  beautiful  as  one  ap- 
proaches it  from  the  sea.  Vast  ranges 
of  verdure-clad  mountains  stretch 
away  diagonally  from  the  sea,  the 
spaces  between  them  forming  most 
lovely  valleys  and  savannas,  all,  as 
we  see  them,  teeming  with  vegetation, 
for  not  a  sign  do  we  see  of  abrupt  or 
barren  shores,  or  rocky  cliffs.  Every- 
thing is  picture-like,  even  to  the  sandy 
beach  upon  which  breaks  the  deep 
blue  sea,  forming  as  it  falls  into  foam 
a  belt  of  almost  silver  surf. 

Then  came  historic  headlands, 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Irving's 
Columbus,  and  finally  the  prominent 
point.  Cape  Isabella,  that  marks  the 
spot  where  Columbus  established  the 
first  Christian  settlement  in  the  New 
World,  the  now  almost  unrecognisable 
site  of  Isabella. 

Finally  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
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rto  Plutii  (silver  port),  marked  by  the  most 
lak  on  tiiR  north  coast,  knnwu  as  Pico. (peak) 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "  saddle,"  from 
shape.     Tlie  storm  clouds,  though,  are  now 

vapoury  masses  from  its  peak  nearly  3000 
s  efl'ect  being  wonderfuHy  graud  and  majestic. 
)  perfect  deliciouBneas  of  the  weather  at  sea' in 

that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  reach  the 
ind,"  were  it  not  that  it  appears,  as  we  draw 

to  verify  at  this  distance  those  Hues  ol' 
mt  Snng,"  u  ]i!ace — 

■  To  TVS.V  atK  homes  amid  Ireea  tUat  gluv 
As  if  geiiiK  were  tlie  fmiUgo  of  every  bougb : 
Rimnd  tliii  whits  nalla  ta  tTsin  the  vine. 
And  Bib  in  ita  Bhadow  ut  the  dny'i  decline. 
And  wateh  tha  Butts  as  thej  roaiu  nt  will 
O'sr  the  greuii  savanoan  so  bmsd  and  atill." 

"  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  as  we  find  on 
Dtance  with  this  really  wonderful  domain  and 
iuhahitants ;  for  here  it  might  truly  he  said 
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of  tobacco,  of  which  the  Germans  have  an  almost  exclusive 
monopoly  in  the  Island  of  St  Domingo. 

The  harboor  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  island, 
though  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  best ;  for  the  shore 
shelves  so  gradually,  that 
vessels  have  to  anchor  at 
some  distance,  and  even 
small  boats  cannot  land 
their  passengers,  who  are 
compelled  to  mount  upon 
the  backs  of  the  stalwart 
negro  boatmen  and  be 
carried  ashore — a  ludicrous 
sight  indeed. 

Vessels  are  loaded  by 
large  lighters,  and  these 
again  from  small  ox-carts, 


which  bring  their  loads  from  the  shore  through  the  shallow 

water,      snch     a 

thing  as  a  dock 

or  wharf  when  we 

nrstarrived  being 

unknown  ;  but  a 

temporary   frame 

wharf  was  after- 

wards  erected, 

but  only  for  land-  i^-gc^go 

ing  purposes. 

The  change  from  daylight  to  dark  is  very  rapid  in  this 
climate,  as  there  is  no  twilight,  and  darkness  found  us 
preparing  to  make  our  first  visit  to  Dominican  soil.  It 
did  not  look  very  promising  for  a  first  attempt,  as  there  is 
no  lighting  of  town  streets,  and  we  were  told  they  were 
filled  with  mud.  Still  we  had  one  distinguished  gentleman 
aboard,  who,  in  his  desire  to  taste  tropical  fruit,  could  not 
control  his  impatience  until  morning ;  and  so  a  party  of  ue, 
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Dcked  iu  our  boots,  go,   via  smal!  boat  and 

0  explore  the  town, 

of  Cuba !  0  poetic  dreams  of  fairy  tropic 
now  are  all  tiiy  realisations  ?     Or  is  this,  our 

ition  to  Dominican  scenes,  a  fair  sample  of 
expect  in  all  St  Domiugo  ?     God  forbid  !  for 

1  of  night  we  find  mud  and  filth,  narrow 
ded  in  darkness,  swarthy  faces,  and  very, 
habitations. 

f  Puerto  Plata,  like  the  few  towns  still  left  in 
St  Domingo,  is  a  very  old  town  indeed,  as  far 
I  is  concerned,  for  the  buildings  were  utterly 
the  Spaniards  when  they  evacuated  the  island 
he  town,  however,  has  been  rebuilt  after  a 
moderate-sized  houses  of  wood,  and  in  the 
I  small  cabins  made  of  strips  of  the  palm  and 
ooftid  with  thatch.  That  it  had  at  one  time 
of  very  great  importance  and  solid  structures, 
jm  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  warehoaaes  and 

I    of'ini-li'nn-    wliiVVi    BT^    nritnnnHPi?  nf  etiiii»  onH 
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■ifvfr  •Trt  nil  i; 


'I  li'iiiiitir' 
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and  being  overlooked  by  the  high  mountaia  already  alluded 
to,  the  top  of  which  appeared  at  sea  so  white  to  the 
Spaniards,  they  thought  it  covered  with  snow,  as  it  glistened 
like  snow  or  silver.  Being  undeceived  as  to  the  snow,  they 
called  the  port,  from  this  circumstance,  Silver  Port  (Puerto 
de  Plata). 

In  1543  the  place  was  attacked  by  privat«ers,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  commencement  of  its  decay,  and  in  1606 
it  was  one  of  those  ports'  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
island  as  being  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  stop  the  illicit  traffic  with  other  nations. 
It  figures  in  history  as  the  place  where,  in  1669,  Delisle 
landed  to  commence  his  attack  on  Santiago ;  and  in  1756 
it  was  one  of  those  towns  that  shared  with  Monte  Criato  in 
the  free  commerce  accorded  to  Rome  of  the  ports.    From  that  . 


time  to  the  present  it  has  suffered  various  successes  and 
reverses.  After  18:^2  it  was  a  fionrishing  place,  possessing 
handsome  houses  and  stores,  ruins  of  which  are  yet  seen. 
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ere  paved,  and  on  the  hills  eurroundiug  the 
^at  many  very  well  eondauUd  coffee  estates 
in  which  the  town  is  located  has  always  been 
ng  abundance  of  gold  and  silver. 
;a  is  to-day,  however,  a  very  irregularly  built 
'  the  houses  being  constructed  of  wood,  usually 
.  height,  with  balconies  ou  the  second  floor; 
ipal  of  these,  as  well  as  the  storehouses,  are 
allel  streets  that  run  directly  down  from  the 
iters  of  the  bay.  These  streets  are  narrow  and 
but  the  natural  location  of  the  town  in  a  very 
one,  affording  ample  space  for  the  develop- 
je  city. 

sea  gently  up  from  the  Bhore  to  some  moderate 
,he  town,  and  these  again  are  backed  by  the 
le  whole  spot  being  fully  open  to  the  breezes 
•thern  sea,  while  it  is  also  open  to  the  free 
of  the  land  breezes,  which  cool  the  air  during 
of  the  diiy. 


1 

the  I 

;en  I 
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mountain  running  gradually  to  the  sea,  the  shore  forming 
almost  a  crescent-shaped  bay,  to  the  right  of  which  projects 
a  small  peninsula  almost  like  an  island,  forming  the  most 
romantic  feature  in  the  town  and  harbour ;  for  on  it  is  the 
'* fortress"  (?),  a  series  of  dilapidated  stone  buildings  and 
works  built  ages  and  ages  ago  for  protection  to  the  town 
Now  they  are  dismantled,  crumbling  ruins,  overgrown  with 
moss  and  vines  and  grass,  and  form  as  pretty  a  study  of 
ruins  as  any  artist  could  desire.  They  stUl,  however,  pro- 
fess to  be  the  protection  to  the  port ;  and  to  strengthen  this 
idea,  there  are  about  twelve  men  and  one  musket,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  rusty  pieces  of  ordnance  that  cannot  be 
fired,  all  left  there  as  an  established  Dominican  military  (?) 
post. 

The  actual  port  of  Puerto  Plata,  though  not  by  any  means 
the  best  in  the  island,  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  very 
important  harbour.  The  entrance  is  not  very  good,  owing 
to  the  bars  on  each  side,  on  which  the  sea  always  makes  a 
heavy  surf. 

It  faces  exactly  north,  and  a  vessel  must,  in  entering,  keep 
very  close  to  the  point  of  the  breakers,  near  the  old  fort, 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  bottom  has  about  three  fathoms 
of  water  at  entering,  but  shallows  very  quickly ;  and  large 
deposits  of  mud,  it  is  said,  are  brought  down  by  the  two 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  bay ;  but  there  is  anchorage  in 
places  seven  fathoms  deep. 

This  anchorage  is  usually  good  and  safe,  having  once 
passed  the  reefs  at  the  entrance,  though  the  squalls  from, 
the  north  and  north-west  are  occasionally  felt. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  above  mentioned  cause 
a  strong  outset ;  and  at  this  period  one  of  them  (the  St 
Mark),  in  the  west  part  of  the  harbour,  is  open  for  boats, 
and  is  the  best  watering-place. 

In  winter  the  wind  from  the  E.N.E.  comes  in  about  nine 
A.M.,  and  continues  until  near  sunset,  when  a  moderate  laud 
wind  comes  off  from  the  soutli-east;  but  the  northers  seldom 
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into  this  port.  The  best  loading  season  here 
it  is  ended  on  the  other  eide. 
if  Pnerto  Plnta  is  the  most  active  one  on  the 
t  Domingo;  in  fact,  it  constitutes,  with  the 
only  places  worthy  of  that  name;  and  here  is 
Dcipal  commerce  of  the  island, 
most  exclusively  confined  to  the  foreign  mer- 
majority  of  whom  are  Grermane,  who  have  the 
)oly  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  region  of  the 
!,"  which  is  almost  the  exclueive  seat  of  its 
ng  for  the  capital  of  the  district  tlie  town  of 
e  first  in  importance  in  the  island, 
leas  of  tobacco  gives  rise  and  life  to  the  entire 
town  of  Puerto  Plata.  Without  it  there  would 
or  the  storekeepers,  as  there  is  in  this  vicinity 
re  other  than  the  growing  of  a  few  fruits  in  a 
;  of  way.  There  is  also  the  shipping  of  ma- 
other  woods,  the  loading  of  which,  however, 
les  place  at  the  mouths  of  various  creeks  and 
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Here  iu  Puerto  Plata  there  are  a  large  number  oi  negroes 
from  the  English  islands  Nassau,  St  Thomas,  Jamaica, 
&C.,  most  of  them  speaking  English  quite  well ;  in  fact,  a 
large  number  of  the  coloured  people  speak  some  little  of  two 
or  three  languages. 

I  was  struck  by  the  free,  frank,  and  manly  way  in  which 
these  men  look  and  speak,  evidently  showing  they  feel  their 
importance  as  freemen — very  different  from  the  same  class 
in  Cuba. 

The  women  earn  their  living  principally  by  washing 
clothes  ;  and,  as  a  smart  Nassau  negro  told  me,  did  bettor 
and  worked  liarder  than 
the  men.  Those  who 
came  out  from  America 
appear  particularly  intel- 
ligent, retaining  all  the 
habits  of  neatness  peculiar 
to  our  best  coloured  people. 
Some  of  them,  in  their 
towering  high  bandana 
head  and  gay  coloured 
striped  dresses,  were 
models  in  this  way.  How- 
ever, in  conversattou  with 
many  of  these  people,  I 
learned  they  were  all  will- 
ing to  work,  and  work 
steadily,  if  they  got  pay ; 
many  of  them  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  upon 
the  farms  in  the  vicinity 
and  perform  agricultural  labours,  provided  they  were  sure 
of  pay;  bnt  there  is  no  general  agriculture,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  are  of  limited  means,  and  cannot  afford  to 
employ  labourers. 

Plenty  of  labour  can  be  had  at  from  $1  to  $3  per  day. 


length  of  time,  and  by  the  month  all  are  will- 
for^lOand  $12,  Ifoiiud  agooil  many  negroea 
nited  States,  who  came  out  in  the  great  emi- 
aie  some  forty  years  ago.  Tbey  ap}>ear  iiit*l- 
itriouH,and  tolerably  well-to-do. 
y  of  Puerto  Plata  is  very  limited  indeed,  being 
I  verj'  few  families,  and  these  mostly  foreigners ; 
lies,  with  oue  or  two  exceptions,  are  one-storied 
i  of  tliree  or  four  rooms. 

iling  religion  of  the  people  is  Roman  Catholic, 
a  Methodist  church  established,  and  freedom  of 
npposed  to  exist ;  and,  perhaps,  does  to  a  cer- 

but  my  experience  in  trying  to  leave  the  town 
vare  that  "  church  holidays  "  are  etrictly  en- 
lores  being  closed  and  all  traffic  ceasing,  and 
;ven  hire  a  negro  to  carry  my  luggage  until  he 
I  permission  of  the  authorities,  the  reason  given 

"dia  de  £e.stn." 
iressions,  it  is  said,  are  always  beet,  but  tbie 

pvupriflnnf   riC  J'nprtn    Pinto     fnr  t.ho  ■nliu»<i  im- 


dreQ,  with  cloths  spread  tipon  the  ground,  apoa  which  were 
displayed  the  various  fruits  iu  limited  qnantitieSj  herhs, 


salad,  eggs,  six  to  eight  in  a  lot,  peas  by  the  capful,  kz., 
&c. 

This  was  our  first  opportunity  of  seeing  the  native 
Dominican  chocolate,  wliich  is  prepared  by  the  country 
people,  nnd  sold  in  gmall  flat  cakes  of  a  quarter  or  half 
pound  each. 

As  thus  prepared,  it  has  not  a  very  attractive  appear- 
nnce ;  for  so  rudely  is  it  manufactured,  that  the  broiua  or 
natural  oil  of  the  fruit  gives  the  cakes  a  very  greasy  appear- 
ance and  dark  colour. 

Most  of  that  sold  at  Puerto  Plata  comes  from  the  little 
village  to  which  the  fruit  gives  its  name  (Cacao),  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  on  the  river  San  Juan,  many  of 
these  country  people  coming  miles  along  the  coast  rood 
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ng  i^ltse  but  this,  in  amall  quaDtitic:^,  tind  a  few 
)  sell. 

rt'e  strolled  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  so 
small  river  from  which  the  CBtriers  get  the 
which  the  towns-folk  are  supplied.  A  sudden 
'  road  displayed  to  the  astonished  goze  of  most 
y  forty  or  fifty  women  of  various  ages,  in  variouK 
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his  place,  knocked  the  wild^  the  sweet,  and  the  bitter 
oranges  from  the  trees  for  us  ;.  showed  us  the  chayote,  the 
mango,  the  caimito,  bread-fruit,  yuca,  from  which  cassava 
bread  is  made  ;  the  banana  in  its  various  forms,  under  the 
ger.eral  name  of  platano ;  the  shaddock ;  the  calabash,  from 
which  they  make  their  bowls  and  caps;  the  various  kinds 
of  palm,  including  the  cocoa,  and  many  other  fruits  and 
plants,  all  growing  almost  without  culture  in  a  little  place 
of  an  acre  or  two  ;  and,  to  use  his  expression,  "  It  is  their 
nature — they  grow  themselves." 

Amidst  mud  and  mire,  in  front  of  this  place,  stretched 
the  "  Camino  Real "  (royal  road,  in  name  only),  that  runs 
into  the  interior  to  the  large  town  of  Santiago  in  La  Vega, 
one  day's  joujrney  from  Puerto  Plata.  Upon  this  road  that 
day,  I  think,  there  must  have  passed  at  least  two  hundred 
mules  and  horses,  each  carrying  two  bales  or  ceroons  of 
tobacco,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each; 
and  as  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  tobacco  harvest,  we 
were  told  it  was  a  daily  occurrence. 

The  Dominican  tobacco  cannot  be  said  to  be  first-rate, 
any  of  it ;  much  of  it  is  very  inferior,  and  all  of  it  is 
"  flojo  "  (weak),  as  they  say  here.  But  this  arises  not 
from  any  lack  of  merit  in  the  soil  to  grow  it,  but  simply 
from  want  of  attention  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivators,  very  different  from  their  Cuban  brethren, 
who  spend  whole  nights  watching  their  plants  for  the 
worm,  or  carefully  trimming  the  plant  at  the  proper 
time,  and  by  other  cares  and  precautions  bringing  it 
to  perfection. 

The  work-horses  here  are  many  of  them  as  small  as  the  - 
mule,  while  none  are  larger  than  the  ordinary-sized  mule 
with  us.  Some  of  those  that  bring  down  the  tobacco  are 
not  larger  than  a  small  pony,  yet  are  well  proportioned 
and  clean  limbed,  and  withal  very  wiry  and  tough,  which 
they  need  to  be  from  the  cruel  treatment  they  receive, 
many  of  them  being  completely  used-up  in  their  journeys. 
15 


they  are,  ns  oue  sees  them,  sore-backed  and 
covered  with  mad,  rest- 
ing  before  tlie  warehouses, 
The  price  for  a  g;ood  horse 
is  usually  about  ?40  ;  but 
I  was  amused,  in  address- 
ing several  horsemen  the 
question,  "  Horse  for 
sale  ? "  to  hear  them 
say  invariably,  "  Yes, 
seBor— 1100." 

The  water  of  the  little 
stream  tliat  supplies  the 
""'""'  town   is  like  that  of  all 

f  St  Domiuijo,  clear  and  cold,  and  very  pleasant 
to  the  taste ;  but 
although  it  ia  lime- 
stone water,  it  is 
considered    to  be 
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United  States.  K  it  is  not  healthy  the  people  there  should 
not  complain,  considering  the  way  they  live  and  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  keep  their  roads,  streets,  and  dwell- 
ings ;  but  they  uniformly  pronounce  it  perfectly  healthy, 
even  in  the  rainy  season,  which,  on  this  side  of  the  island, 
occurs  in  about  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February ;  though  this  year,  it  is  said,  more  rain  has  fallen 
than  for  the  past  five  years. 

I  find  that  all  the  coloured  people  that  came  from  the 
United  States  like  this  climate,  and  would  not  care  to  go 
back,  except  temporarily  to  see  "  home."  The  people  are 
all  taking  an  interest  in  the  United  States,  and  many  are 
trying  already  to  learn  English,  for  which  purpose  a  night- 
school  has  been  established  in  Puerto  Plata,  which  is  well 
attended. 

Having  finished  up  pretty  well  sight-seeing  in  the  town 
and  vicinity,  we  adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely  to 
the  French  hotel  for  breakfast,  this  being  the  regular  hour 
for  that  meal,  the  habits  of  the  people  being  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  They  rise  early,  five  or  six  o'clock, 
have  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee  and  a  roll  and  some  fruit, 
and  then  go  about  their  affairs  until  twelve  o'clock,  the 
breakfast  hour,  followed  by  the  siesta  until  two;  then  busi- 
ness again  from  two  till  four ;  after  which,  at  six  o'clock, 
is  the  dinner.  It  is  the  custom  for  those  who  have  horses, 
at  this  hour  of  the  day,  to  take  their  "  paseo  "  on  horse- 
back, the  evening  hours  being  usually  delightfully  fresh  for 
such  exercise  on  their  easy-going  horses.  I  noticed  that 
in  many  of  the  habitations  the  hammock  is  used  in  lieu  of 
bed,  being  made  either  of  grass  or  canvas.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  bed,  except  in  the  better  class  of  houses,  is 
an  ordinary  cot  with  pillow  and  sheet. 

The  traveller  having  no  acquaintances  in  the  town 
fares  rather  badly  for  hotel  accommodations,  for  there  are 
only  two  establishments  that  have  the  slightest  claim  to 
the  name.     One  of  these,  kept  by  a  German,  Emil,  has 
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tlirue  rooms ;  iind  the  other,  kept  hv  a  Freuch- 

thL-  same  ;  the  table  is,  however,  very  fair. 
leru  "ur  first  ingight  into  the  motives  that  have 
se  ])enp!e  to  express  a  desire  for  annexation  to 
States ;   for   a  party  of  ns  called  to  pay  our 

the  Government  officer  of  this  district,  knowu 
linistrator  of  Public  Property,  who  hag  a  very 
esidence  on  the   borders  of  the  eea,  and  who 

with  the  utmost  courtesy.     Though  he  spoke 
,  lie  WHS  ^ery  ready  to  converse  in  Spanish.     As 
'  Public   Property,   he   informed  me  that   the 
imain  of  the  Government  was  in  the  port*,  bays, 
ist  towns  of  the  island;   that  in  the   interior 
0  certainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  Government 
L-y  were  mostly  held  in  private  right,  but  that 
■jmrt  town  there  were  valuable  tracts  belonging: 
^rnmeut;  tlint  none  of  this  property  would  be 

price  pending  the  question  of  annexation,  for 
IS   first  brnachud,  two  years  ago,  an  order  had 
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The  ojQScial  spoke  to  me  feelingly  concerning  the  motives 
with  which  the  Dominican  authorities  were  influenced  in 
their  desire  for  annexation,  telling  me,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  I  am  a  Dominican,  senor,  and  I  am  rich  enough 
to  go  and  live  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;•  but  then  I  would 
have  no  country.  I  have  no  interest  at  stake  except  the 
welfare  of  my  beloved  country.  Naturally  the  property 
that  I  own  here  will  become  more  valuable  if  the  island 
goes  to  the  United  States ;  but  why  should  I  be  blamed  for 
that  ?  I  do  not  desire  oflSce  ;  all  I  want  is  to  be  sure  that 
my  property  will  be  handed  down  to  my  children  witfi  cer- 
tainty; but  under  the  present  state  of  things  there  is  none. 
We  have  no  money;  we  have  not  enough  people  in  the 
island  to  make  it  prosperous ;  we  are  liable  to  attack  from 
Hayti  at  any  moment  they  may  have  a  revolution  there ; 
and,  therefore,  for  our  own  safety  we  want  annexation." 

We  went  through  the  town  to  examine  more  closely  the 
stocks  of  merchandise  in  the  stores,  which  we  found  were 
mostly  supplied  with  goods  from  St  Thomas,  which,  being 
a  free  port,  is  enabled  to  undersell  all  other  points  in  this 
region.  I  found,  however,  that  a  good  many  domestic  dry 
goods  could  be  used  here  to  advantage.  Straw  hats,  boots 
and  shoes,  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  ice,  and 
many  other  things,  could  be  shipped  here  to  advantage 
from  English  and  American  markets,  if  the  island  should 
become  properly  settled  and  governed. 

Leaving  Puerto  Plata,  and  going  on  board  the  steamer, 
we  found  quite  a  number  of  passengers,  who  were  taking 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  Samana  and  St  Domingo  city, 
some  of  them  quite  black,  but  all  equal  in  cabin  or  at  table. 
It  was  a  beautiful  bright  afternoon  as  We  took  our  depar- 
ture ;  and  as  we  ran  close  along  the  coast,  with  the  fresh 
trade  winds  blowing,  it  was  most  enjoyable.  The  whole 
coast  resolves  itself  into  a  constantly  changing  panorama 
of  noble  hills,  beautiful  savanas,  bold  headlands,  charming 
curvatures  of  coast,  with  its  belt  of  sand  and  surf  separating 


flying-fish,  lite  myriad  bits  of  pearl,  leap  and 
water  into  sun,  their  peacefal  sports  sadly 
jy  the  voracious  dolphin,  which,  with  its  grace- 
jlistening,  varied  colours,  jumps,  in  its  eager- 
at  of  water. 

tions  are  seen  in  the  entire  extent  of  coast, 
;  small  harhour,  in  which  lies  a  vessel  loading 
iny  logs  from  the  ac^acent  hills  ;  and  yet  this 
mod,  for  here  were  the  abodes  of  over  a  million 
■e  Indians ;  and  here  too,  over  these  waters, 
and  Colon  when  on  his  way  back  to  carry  to 
i  the  fresh  glad  tidings  of  the  new. 
I  the  coast  is  lined  with  mangrove-trees,  which 
onsidered  an  indication  of  maruhy  soil.  Some 
■8  are  so  large  their  trunks  would  make  a  good 
the  bark  is  most  useful  for  tanning  purposes, 
ches  are  the  home  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes, 
ng  inhabited  by  the  crah  and  the  oyster.     Ao 
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on  these  are  found  lobsters  of  extremely  large  size  ;  basins 
in  the  rocks  are  filled  with  shell  and  otjier  fish,  wliile  coral 
and  sea-plants  are  also  to  be  had. 

Id  such  places  the  voracions  shark  makes  its  home,  and, 
at   more    rare   intervals,    the   manati   or   sea-cow — before 


alluded  to  as  the  siren  of  Columbns — is  found.  In  "  Ogilvy's 
Voyages"  I  find  a  curious  account  of  these  animals  when 
they  were  more  plentiful  than  they  are  now.  He  describes 
it  as  breeding  in  the  sea,  but  also  as  ascending  rivers, 
where,  going  ashore,  it  eats  grass.  One  of  the  caciques 
kept  in  a  hike  one  of  these  strange  creatures  (Guayando), 


)  tome,  that  when  called  bj  iu  name,  Matoom, 
me  ont  of  tlje  wstpr  and  go  dirccUy  to  the 
use,  where,  being  fed,  it  retnrned  to  the  lake 
by  men  and  boys  who  seemed  to  chann  the 
leir  pinging,  and  it  often  carried  two  children 
n  its  batk;  being  once,  however,  struck  by  a 
Lands  of  a  Spaniard,  it  would  never  after  come 
water  if  there  was  a  clothed  man  near.  This 
Qimal,  it  is  stated,  lived  twenty-six  years  in 

I  nave  seen  the  Frendiman  and  Lis  pet  seals  at 
Zoological  Gardens,  wilt  be  prepared  to  credit 
ibnlous  account. 

'ing  Puerto  Plata  the  coast  line  tend^  in  a 
y  direction  to  the  prominent  point  Old  Cape 
name  given  to  it  by  Columbus,  just  around 
first  settlement  of  any  importance  along  the 
itle  village  of  Tres  Amaras. 
ry  for  the  first  twenty  mi!ea  after  leaving 
1  by  land,   to  the  little  bay  of  La  Goleta,  is 
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being  many  extremely  well  ordered  and  organised  planta- 
tions, the  residences  of  some  American  and  German  settlers, 
who  only  await  the  settlement  of  the  aflFairs  of  the  country 
to  enter  regularly  into  the  production  of  the  fruits  and 
plants  for  which  the  island  is  famous. 

Beyond  Cabo  Viego  (Old  Cape),  almost  to  the  peninsula 
of  Samana,  there  is  hardly  a  little  village  of  any  import- 
ance; and  though  the  road,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
generally  traverses- the  coast  line,  with  innumerable  creeks 
and  lagoons  to  cross,  the  country  for  some  distance  inwards 
is  quite  hilly,  and  often  rocky.  At  the  Bay  of  Matanzas 
there  is  a  small  village  of  a  few  houses,  where  is  stationed 
a  small  guard  of  Dominican  soldiers  from  the  interior  town 
of  Macoris ;  but  the  road  to  it  is  so  little  used,  it  has 
become  almost  obliterated,  and  the  free  use  of  the  machete 
is  necessary  to  open  a  way.  Beyond  Matanzas,  to  the 
west,  the  country  is  almost  entirely  primeval  forest ;  but 
the  land  is  low  and  level,  and  capable,  if  cleared,  of  making 
a  fine  agricultural  country. 

Clearing  Old  Cape,  the  steamer  makes  a  direct  line 
almost  to  Cape  Cabron  or  Lover's  Cape,  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  the  coast  line  forming  between 
these  two  points  a  large  bight  or  bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
which  begins  what  is  called  the  peninsula  of  Samana,  but 
which,  in  fact,  may  be  deemed  an  island  ;  for  though  now 
the  channel  of  the  Gran  Estero  is  almost  filled  up,  yet  the 
authorities  of  the  past  speak  of  this  passage  as  being  open, 
though  in  the  time  of  the  early  French  the  peninsula  was 
known  as  "  Presque  Isle,"  while  some  early  maps  have  it 
distinctly  marked  as  an  island. 

Along  the  whole  of  this  north  coast  of  Samana  stretch 
the  coral  reefs  that  form  the  little  groups  of  islands 
known  as  Los  Ballaenas,  Los  Canas,  Ac,  while  the  shore 
itself  curves  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  in  abrupt  hills. 

Towering  above  these,  at  the  very  extreme  point  of  Cape 
Cabron,  is  the  landmark  of  the  mariner,  the  celebrated 
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znc "   («ngar  pan),  which  raises   its  verdure- 
arly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
son,  in  this  uatnrai  Itight,  is  the  only  bay  of 
Dce,  and  to  which  the  natives  at  certain  6«asoQ^ 
nrtle.     Its  waters  are  smooth,  and  protected 

by  a  coral  reef  that  stretches  almost  entirely 
>uth. 
vhole  of  this  coast  presents  to-day  to  our  eyes 

the  same  aitpearance  it  did  when  Columbus, 
rl  full  of  the  grandness  of  his  discoveiy,  and 
rard  with  anxious  hope  to  the  moment  when 
ate  it  known  to  his  beloved  Queen  Isabella, 
ag  this  beautiful  shore  the  prow  of  his  little 
direction  of  the  coast  of  Castile. 
er  the  same  waters,  amid  these  same  scenes,  it 
le  stretch   of  imagination  to  piotnre   at  this 

the  tenor  and  the  earnestness  of  the  evening 
]  devout  a  man ;  for — 

TivaB  thu  hour  of  ciay 
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CHAPTER  XI 

*'  Long  on  the  wave  the  morning  mists  reposed. 
Then  broke,  and  melting  into  light,  disclosed 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods.' 


Sam  ANA  AND  THE  SouTH  CoAST — Cope  SamafUt — Balandra  Head 

—  The  Bay  of  Samana — Santa  Barbara — General  Account 
ofSamana  Bay — The  Caves  of  San  Lorenzo — Savanna  la  Mar 

—  Voyage  round  t/ie  South  Coast. 

T\AY  had  hardly  broken  when,  turning  out  on  deck,  I 
^  found  we  were  just  rounding  Cape  Samana,  a  bold 
high  headland  with  apparently  a  terraced  front,  an  appear- 
ance produced  by  its  being  a  double  cliff,  the  upper  of 
which  rises  a  short  distance  within  the  summit  of  the 
lower.  The  face  of  these  cliffs  appears  steep  and  gloomy 
at  this  early  morning  hour,  but  an  occasional  gleam  of 
light  shows  their  general  colour  to  be  red,  the  levels  of  the 
terrace  being  covered  with  vegetation. 

Although  this  point  is  considered  as  the  beginning  of 
the  bay  shore,  with  its  other  or  southern  point  at  Cape 
Rafael,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Samana  Bay 
proper  begins  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Samana  known  as  Balandra  Head,  of  which,  as  day 
fairly  opened,  we  caught  our  first  sight,  as  also  of  this 
noble  bay. 
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lead  id  a  remarkaHe  red  clitf  lying   nt   the 

t:  Diablo,  wbicli,  about  one  and  a  half  niileti 

100  feet  high.     Between  the  base  of  Balantbn 

Head,  its  continnous  line  of  hills,  and  the 

shore,  lies  a  moat  attractive  sloping  levee 

covered  with  vegetation,  and  which  wouid 

be  most  charming  sites  for  coffee  or  sugar 

estates,  to  say  nothing  of  their  beanty  and 

value  as  jilacea  of  marine  residence  for  the 

inhabitants  of  the  future  immense  city  of 

Samana.     But  from  this  point  we  cnnghl 

our  first  sight  of  the  far-famed  bay  whose 

name  is    now  so  familiar   in  the  United 

States.      Worthy  indeed  of  all   tliat  has 

been   said  about  its   size  and   beanty,  il 

,       broke  iii>ou  me  as  the  most  superb  harbour 

I  I  had  ever  seen,  and  before  which  even 

s   those  large  and  lovely  bays  of  the  "  Ever 

*   Faithful  Isle  "  (Cuba)  must  pale. 


■*?: 


.y. 


.    1       . 
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drawn  by  those  from  the  OW,  Here  resided  the  snbjects  of 
the  cacique  Cayacoa,  whose  widow  was  afterwards  baptized 
in  the  Catholic  faith  hs  DoSa  Inez  Cayacoa. 


BoUndra  Head. 

As  we  enter  more  fully  the  bay,  we  come  to  a  point  from 
which  the  channel  resolves  itself  into  a  rather  narrow 
space,  with  the  land  close  at  hand  on  one  side,  but  shoalti 
on  the  other  that  forbid  all  attempts  at  entrance  there  ;  and 
this  is  the  point  selected  for  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish 
fort  still  to  be  seen. 

Having  cleared  this  passage  or  narrows,  the  channel 
widens  into  a  noble  bay  called  the  Bay  of  Clara,  and  from 
here,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  steamer  heads  for 
the  now  famous  town  of  Samana,  which  is  situated  in  n 
bight  or  bay  indented  in  the  coast,  the  little  island  of 
C'areKero  lying  at  its  mouth,  while  other  small  but  most 
romantic- looking  islands  are  scattered  at  intervals  within 
it.  Looking  out  into  the  great  bay  between  two  or  three  of 
these,  with  their  rich  foliage,  and  the  graceful  forms  of  the 
cocoa  and  palm  reflected  in  dark  shadows  in  the  water, 
16 
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rlowing  glory  of  s  risiug  sun  serves  to  illu- 
traveller  from  the  north  cannot  help  being 
)>  the  richness  of  the  tropical  climate,  and  he 
ipreciate  the  strong  attachment  theae  children 
ave  for  their  homes  amid  such  scenes, 
tay  proper,  known  also  as  Port  Santa  Barbara, 
e  pro]ierly  described  aa  an  inlet  ranning  ont- 
miles  east  and  west,  and  is  one  quarter  to  one 
wide.  The  north  shore  is  formed  of  irregular 
rise  a  short  distance  from  it  to  a  considerable 
he  head  of  the  bay  is  low  and  swampy,  the 
eing  sheltered  by  a  reef  and  several  keys. 
of  Santa  Barbara  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  bay 
,  and  on  the  side  of  some  hills,  which  are 
ist  from  the  east  by  a  bold  headland,  on  the 
which  is  a  small  Dominican  fort  in  a  rather 
condition.  The  anchorage  ofl'  the  little  town 
hat  it  is  said  a  vessel  may  ruu  its  bowsprit 
here  iu  the  Imrbonr;  but  there  is  a  diversity  of 
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most  of  them  huts  constructed  of  the  palm-leaf,  in  which 
the  natives  swing  their  hammocks  in  lieu  of  beds.  There 
appears  no  conmierce,  and  really  no  business,  if  I  except 
the  selling  of  the  few  fruits  the  country  produces,  the 
bananas  and  oranges  being  particularly  fine. 

I  had  here  an  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  "  a 
dog  is  given  a  bad  name,"  for  my  companion,  having  gone 
ashore  to  purchase  some  bananas,  selected  the  very  largest 
he  saw.  Not  speaking  Spanish,  and  the  dusky  saleswoman 
not  understanding  English,  a  lively  time  they  had  together 
in  their  trading,  much  to  my  amusement  while  reclining 
in  the  boat.  On  my  asking  the  cause  of  the  extremely 
demonstrative  proceedings,  he  explained  to  me  in  high 
glee  that  the  woman  wished  to  take  advantage  of  him,  by 
making  him  take  the  smaller  bananas  in  place  of  the  large 
green  ones  he  had  selected. 

Great  was  his  disgust  and  chagrin  at  finding  that  he  had 
obstinately  refused  to  be  honestly  dealt  with,  since  the 
fruit  he  had  bought  was  only  good  for  cooking^  while  the 
smaller  ones  were  the  choicest  kind  for  eating. 

The  population  is  not  over  800  or  1000  souls,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  blacks,  either  emigrants  themselves,  or 
descendants  of  those  who  came  from  the  United  States  in 
Boyer's  time. 

The  present  site  of  Samana  city  is  by  no  means  the 
best  for  a  port,  as  there  are  many  farther  along  the  coast 
more  desirable,  but  particularly  the  place  mentioned  in 
old  writers  as  Point  Martiniquois  or  Coroso,  about  ten  miles 
farther  west,  where  it  is  said  the  knowing  ones  expect  to 
locate  the  famous  city  of  the  future. 

Here  there  is  a  fine  situation,  healthy  air,  plenty  of  stone 
and  wood,  and  abundance  of  pure  water ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula  forming  the  north  side 
of  the  bay  is  desirable,  having  a  fine  level  beach,  and 
gently  rolling  hills  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  the  river  Yuna  enters 
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IIS  mouths  through  an  extensive  marsh,  there 
able  shore,   and  a  bar  of  mud  aa  yet  renders 

up  that  river  impracticable,  except  to   small 

ng  not  over  two  feet  of  water. 
til  of  this  river  being  cleaned  out,  will  afford  a 
neau9  of  access  to  the  great  valley  of  thu  Vega 
e  right  to  control  this  navigation,  as  well  as  to 
oad  and  telegraph  lines  from  the  city  of  Santiago, 
ouceded  to  a  privat*  company  on  most  liberal 
nts  of  alternate  eqoare  leagues  of  land  on  each 
road,  not  private  property,  have  been  given,  and 
to  use  the  stone  and  timber  on  Government  land, 

•nient,  in   the  conetruction  of  the  road  and  its 

lo  all   material   needed  on  the  road    imported 

and  is  exempt  from  dnty. 

'  Gran  Estero,  or  salt  marshes,  at  the  mouth  of 

along  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  the  shore  is 
rough   and  irregular,  and  in  many  places   in-            1 

)y  land  and  sea,  composed  as   it   is  of  sterile 

^slct^i^h^am^r^eatterej^nntervai^^^^ 
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Savanna  la  Mar,  a  little  rfarther  east,  is  a  small  settle- 
ment of  about  a  hundred  houses,  originally  peopled  by  per- 
sons firom  the  Canaries,  at  the  same  time  as  its  opposite 
neighbour  Samana.  It  is  quite  a  small  place,  with  a 
scattered  population  of  about  300  souls.  In  order  to  get 
ashore,  the  same  process  is  necessary  as  at  Puerto  Plata, 
by  boat  and  negro-back,  or  wading. 

This  village  is,  however,  situated  at  the  end  of  a  plain  I 
of  great  extent,  being  more  than  thirty  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  extending  some  twelve  miles  to  the 
south,  where  the  southern  range  of  hills  separates  it  from 
the  great  plains  of  Seybo.  All  the  land  of  this  plain  is 
capable  of  extended  agriculture,  though  now  devoted 
principally  to  grazing  purposes,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  being  well  supplied  with  water  from  some  nine 
streams.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  extent  of  land  on 
this  side  of,  and  adjacent  to,  the  Bay  of  Samana  capable  of 
culture. 

The  country  round  Samana  is  comparatively  unsettled.  I 
One  sees  here  and  there  the  huts  of  the  natives,  who  are 
engaged  principally  in  "  killing  time,"  varied  by  a  slight 
stroke  of  manual  labour  in  the  small  gardens  or  farms, 
upon  which  grows  most  everything  of  its  own  accord  that 
can  grow  in  a  tropical  country. 

The  women,  with  precious  little  apparel  on  themselves, 
occupy  their  time  gaining  a  livelihood  washing  for  others ; 
but  as  household  expenses  are  light  with  them,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  principal  sustenance  is  the  plantain, 
roasted  or  boiled, .and  the  clothing  and  schooling  of  the 
children  costs  nothing,  since  they  have  neither,  they  (the 
people)  do  not  need  to  earn  a  great  deal,  and  therefore  do  not 
make  the  eflfort.  One  meets  them  on  the  borders  of  the 
shore  with  huge  baskets  on  their  heads  filled  with  clothes, 
the  only  garment  worn  by  them  being  a  loose  semi-gown, 
whilst  following  are  members  of  the  rising  generation  in 
a  happy  state  of  nature. 
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>ir  donkey,  while  in  every  part  of  the  world  a 

subject  of  ridicule   and 
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LK>nito)-.                          in  the  rudest  manner.            ,1 
palm-ieaf,  jilnced  upon  his  back,  performing            1 
carrying  trade  that  is  done,                                             \ 
linland  we  found  tlie  eBtahlishment  of  a  New 
1  young  man  who  had  come  out  from  Maine. 
ed  himself  in  the  culture  of  the  hanuna  fruit 

of  cocoa-nuts.     With  a  small  capital  of  some 
^eej^uablejU^staMisl^iims^ 
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They  were,  however,  at  that  time  interested  in  the  smaller 
ports  of  St  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata,  as  places  more 
convenient  for  the  shipment  of  the  ores  from  the  mines, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  great  interest  of  the  island ; 
besides,  in  those  days,  when  steam  was  unknown,  Samana, 
from  a  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  winds  that  prevail  in  the 
bay,  was  not  a  desirable  port  for  the  ill-constructed, 
unwieldy  sailing  vessels  of  the  time. 

The  old  writers  generally  agree  as  to  the  Bay  of  Samana 
being  about  sixty  miles  long,  but  they  calculate  the  bay  as 
beginning  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  at  Cape 
Samana.  Modern  writers,  however,  making  their  calcula- 
tions based  upon  various  surveys,  agree  that,  starting  from 
Balandra  Head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yuna,  the  length  is 
about  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles ;  the  width  between  Cape 
Samana  and  the  southern  point.  Cape  Rafael,  being  about 
twenty-one  miles ;  the  average  width  of  the  bay  proper, 
however,  is  only  about  thirteen  miles. 

The  actual  entrance  to  this  superb  bay  is,  however,  quite 
narrow,  for  there  extends  from  the  southern  cape  to  a 
clump  of  rocks  or  islands,  known  by  the*  various  names  of 
Rebels,  Banister,  and  Levantados,  a  line  of  shoals  or  breakers. 

By  this  means  two  channels  are  created,  the  southern 
one  of  which  is  known  as  Half-moon  Passage  (Media 
Luna),  but  this  is  only  available  for  small  vessels. 

The  northern  passage  will  admit  vessels  of  the  largest 
size,  and  is  capable  of  being  easily  defended,  as  from  the 
islands  or  rocks  of  the  Levantados  to  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land the  distance  is  little  more  than  a  mile. 

In  olden  times  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  enter- 
ing this  bay,  and  some  very  serious  wrecks  have  occurred ; 
but  now  the  bay  is  so  well-known  that  no  danger  is 
experienced  in  making  this  harbour. 

Banister  Islands  received  their  names  from  an  English- 
man turned  pirate,  whose  vessel  was  attacked  by  two 
English  frigates  in  1690;  but  carrying  his  guns  and  crew 
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ster  competled  them  to  retreat  in  a  dainag;e(l 
1  his  own  vessel  was  sunk. 
was  first  called  to  this  bay  by  the  freebooters, 
ing  along  tbe  Dorth  coast  of  the  island,  and 
unniiiK  the  peninsula  of  Samana,  establiahed 
heir  place  of  rendezvous. 

I'nch  gradually  acquired  a  permanent  hold  as 
tlie  buccaneers  ou  Tortuga  and  the  west  end, 
auth.-.rities  became  alarmed  and  made  efforts  to 
finally,  in  1756,  a  number  of  inhabitants  were 
r   from   the   Canaries,  and   they    were   given 
and  live  slock  with  which  to  begin  a  settle- 
effort  was  so  badly  sustained,  that  the  place 
intil,  in  the  revolution  of  St  Domingo,  a  num- 
h  refugees  sought  safety  here,  and  established 
creating  some  sugar  estates, 
uiting  of  the  whole  island  under  Boyer,  these 
and  the  coloured  population  from  the  United 

h  aiw.ays  laid  much  value  ou  the  possession  of 
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occupation  and  nourishment  to  a  large  body  of  agri- 
culturists in  the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  the 
culture  of  the  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cocoa-trees,  to  which  the 
hills  are  well  adapted.  Sugar-cane  can  be  produced  upon 
the  plains,  while  the  timber  is  abundant  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  and  shipbuilding. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Vega  Real,  drained  by  the  Yuna, 
with  a  current  of  four  miles  an  hour,  will  pour  into  its  lap 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  agricultural  products  and  pre- 
cious woods ;  and  wherever  and  whenever  that  spot  may 
be  selected  for  a  city  on  this  noble  bay,  under  a  sound 
Government  it  is  destined  in  the  future  to  be  the  great 
commercial  port  of  this  part  of  the  world,  rivalling  even 
Havana  or  Vera  Cruz. 

Although  there  are  reports  of  abundance  of  coal  on  the 
peninsula,  investigation  does  not  verify  them,  for  the 
specimens  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered  are  simply  the 
common  lignite,  of  comparatively  little  value.  The  captain 
of  the  Tyler  informed  me  he  had  tried  it  in  his  furnaces  to 
no  purpose. 

The  experience  of  residents  and  the  records  of  authorities 
prove  that,  in  a  general  sense,  this  district  is  very  healthy, 
and  free,  ordinarily,  from  epidemics.  On  the  low  lands,  or 
where  the  mangrove-trees  prevail,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  of  the  "  calentura,"  or  slow  fever  of  the  country, 
which,  perhaps,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  terminate 
in  bilious  typhoid,  or  even  yellow  fever;  ordinarily  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  trifling  affair,  soon  conquered  with  a  little  attention. 

Samana  is  esteemed  both  a  hot  and  wet  place,  there 
being  the  usual  rainy  season,  with  frequent  showers  in  the 
dry  season,  while  the  thermometer  ranges  at  midday  as 
high  as  90"*  in  th6  shade,  though  at  night  and  early  in 
the  morning  throughout  the  year  it  descends  as  low  as 
70^  This  temperature  is,  however,  always  rendered  more 
bearable  by  the  constant  breezes  that  prevail. 

It  is  curious  to  read,  in  the  works  of  the  writers  of 
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ationalities,  the  harmony   that  exists  id   their 

ae  regards  the  importflnce  and  character  of 
ly  ;  but  especially  ia  this  true  of  the  French.  A 
861,  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  talciag^  posacB- 

island  by  Old  Spaiu,  writes;  "  We  are  particu- 
^sted  in  maintaining  the  liberty  and  security  of 
lis  country  yet  owes  us  fifty  millions  of  francs, 
rasiou  of  Spain  will  jeopardise.   Our  interests  are 

the  St  Dominican  queetion.  The  Kaytiaus 
nee  as  a  second  mother ;  the  men  of  colour  who 
er  their  destiny  belong  to  our  country  by  their 

they  belong  to  Africa,  bg  their  mothert.  The 
.,  atrategetical  and  commercial,  of  Samana  Bay, 
ted  for  a  ioug  time  the  regards  of  maritime 
This  basin,  so  magnificent,  where  one  can  enter 
channel  of  a  mile  wide,  would  be  able  to  contain 
ts  of  the  world." 

in  1764,  undertook  to  found  there  a  great 
ent.  Loui^  Philippe  even,  in  accord  with  the 
lation  of  various  French  naval  ofEcers,  had  the 
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From  here  to  Punta  Espada  (Sword  Point),  the  shore 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  declivities  covered  with 
verdure,  but  apparently  (as  in  fact  they  are)  uninhabited. 

Cape  EngaSo  marks  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  island, 
and  we  are  now  in  what  is  known  as  the  Mona  Passage, 
the  name  given  to  the  channel  which  divides  St  Domingo 
from  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  middle  of  this  passage  are  two 
small  islands  known  by  the  names  of  Mona  and  Monita 
(Monkey  and  Cub). 

Mona,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about  seven  miles  long 
and  two  wide,  and  was  given  to  Diego  Columbus  by  the 
Spanish  rulers  in  1512 ;  and  at  one  time  is  said  to  have 
been  fully  under  cultivation,  but  now  it  is  uninhabited. 

The  course  of  the  steamer  being  now  entirely  changed, 
she  heads  almost  due  west,  and  we  pass  the  Island  of 
Saona,  once  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Jesuits  as  a  place 
where  they  held  exclusive  control  over  fertile  fields.  It  is 
as  large  as  the  Dutch  Island  of  Cura^oa,  and  said  to  be 
infinitely  more  fertile,  though  now  desolate  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

Spread  out  before  us  we  have  a  splendid  view  of  the 
entire  coast  line  of  this  southern  shore,  beyond  which, 
stretching  far  away  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  where 
they  are  met  by  the  misty  hills  and  mountains,  lie  those 
wondrous  prairies  or  plains  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  by  their  names  of  "  Los  Llanos  "  or  savanas. 

These  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the  south-eastern  part, 
beginning  at  the  Ozama  on  the  west,  and  terminating  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  stretch  these  vast  plains,  covered 
with  long  grass,  with  here  and  there  clumps  of  trees,  an 
occasional  house  or  hut  only  to  be  seen ;  while  in  the  far 
distance  is  the  continuation  of  the  Cibao  range  of  hills, 
which  divides  these  plains  in  two. 

This  is  the  country  spoken  so  enthusiastically  of  by  St 
Mery  as  being  so  well  adapted  to  sugar  estates ;  and  they 
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,  by  their  extent  and  character,  of  the  vast  sngar 
loba,  wliich  teem  with  luscious  wealth.  These  are 
ied  but  by  the  roring  herds  of  cattle  and  their 
■'  hatcros  "  or  herdsmen. 

lis  district  there  are  but  two  villages  of  any  ini- 
the  one,  Higuey,  being  at  the  eastern  end  of 
on  tlie  river  Yuna,  which  empties  into  the  Bay 

rn  is  renowned  becanse  of  the  **  Virgin  of  Alta 
to  which  superstition  attributes  astounding 
It  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1S02,  by  John 
1,  and  has  always  been  a  place  of  importance  in 
f  the  island,  though  to-day,  like  all  Dominican 
4  a  straggling,  irregularly  built  place. 
sr  town,  Seybo,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
,  nearer  to  the  north  and  centre,  upon  the  right 
s  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
wn  as  founded  by  the  Spaniards,  but  was  settled 
igo  by  the  formers  of  the  vicinity,  who  met  there 
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from  every  direction,  and  marchiag  up  from  their  homes 
many  weaiy  miles,  gathered  in  the  great  arsenal  square, 
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with  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  Dominica  unfurled 
at  their  head. 

After  they  had  rested  from  their  long  and  hot  march, 
they  were  dniwii  up  in  a  hollow  square  by  the  colonel  who 
had  charge  of  them,  and  a  priest  (their  padre,  as  they 
called  him),  who  seemed  to  hare  great  influence  and 
weight  with  them,  made  them  a  stirring  address,  amid 
much  enthusiasm,  in  which  he  said  that  they  would  now, 
jierhaps,  have  an  opportunity  of  joining  a  great  nation,  in 
which  the  people  were  identified  with  the  cause  of  progress, 
of  intelligence,  and  of  industry;  it  remained  for  themselves 
to  say  what  they  would  he  when  that  time  came,  aa,  if  they 
were  possessed  of  the  above  qualities  of  the  people  of  that 
great  nation,  they  would  be  equal  to  any  one  there.  All 
were  equal ;  there  was  no  distinction  of  colour,  no  slavery, 
nu  tyranny;  nothing  but  freedom  and  protection  from  a 
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vernment,  wliich  would  brini,'  pence  and  order 

beiiutifal  island,  ami,  with  their  consent,  pro- 
industry  and  secnrity  for  property, 
iself,  be  said,  though  he  had  beeo  a  Spaniard, 
can,  Dominican,  and  always  their  padre  (here 
mnltitude  with  much  respect  uncovered),  he  yet 
all  himself  an  American. 

leers  were  then  given  for  the  Dominican  banner, 
■hree  more  for  the  American,  which  were  given 
.1,  when  the  men  broke  ranks  and  took  to  the 

of  the  wall  for  rest. 

hold  of  the  colonel,  who  was  a  weather-beaten, 
aoking  man  of  medium  height,  with  grizzly 
,  who  told  uie  he  was  about  fifty-six  years  of 
hat  be  had  served  in  the  army  forty-sis  years  of 

in  various  grades;  that  Baez  was  his  chief,  to 
was  devoted,  and  he  would  go  just  where  the 
told  him.  If  he  (Baez)  was  for  annexation,  eo 
ind   he   knew    it   would  be   a  good  thing   for 

else  Baez  wouldn't  propose  it.      This  was  the 
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some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  throagh  mud  and  under  s 
hot  SQD,  they  contented  themeelves  with  a  irugal  rep&at 
of  a  roasted  plantain  or  bit  of  jerked  beef,  their  beverage 
being  the  water  carried  in  the  water-bottles  by  their  sides, 
many  of  them  with  their  pet  gamecocks  carried  on  their 
shoulder  or  under  their  arm. 

Physically,  these  men  are  as  fine  a  lot  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  while  lacking  even  the  elements  of  education, 
they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  natural  intelligence. 

On  this  plain,  which  we  have  been  describing,  the  cattle 
of  hundreds  of  owners  pasture  in  herds,  being  annually 
collected,  counted,  and  the  young  branded. 

In  the  dry  season  it  is  customary  to  burn  all  the  grass, 
ehe  cattle  taking  tc  the  timber,  which  is  scattered  at 
intervals  in  groups  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  planted 
by  the  hand  of  man,  resembling  great  parks;  near  them 
lire  springs  of  water  or  streams,  in  whose  vicinity  grow 
various  shrubs,  upon  which  the  cattle  browse.  In  these 
groves  the  weary  traveller  is  glad  to  hang  his  hammock 
and  recuperate  himself  from  the  effects  of  the  mid-day 
heat. 
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CHAPTEH  Xn. 

"  A  holy  enthering,  peaceful  all ; 
No  tbceat  of  mr,  no  uvii^  oall 
For  veogeanoe  dd  ild  erring  brothsr.'* 


o  CiTV— 7Sc  (/nitai  Statts  Commission — Firsl  Im- 
'  g/t/te  City —  I  'isit  to  Bats  and  his  Cabinet — Historual 
f  the  City— Its  Presmt  Condition  and  Appearance — 
and  Future  Prospects — Schools — T^  Mausoleum  of 
'US — Dominican  Amusements— San  Carlos  and  the 
r  of  the  City—  The  Harbour  as  a  Port—  Wdt  of  Colum- 
(ahogany  Trade — Labourers, 

i  early  morning  of  odc  of  those  perfect  days  with 
one  only  uieins  in  the  tropics  that  we  came  in 
.e  famous  uld  city  of  St  DomiiiKO.     It  duea  not 
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of  imaginatioQ  to  picture  thus  such  sceuee,  for  here  is  eeeu 
no  hand  of  progress  ou  these  old  hills,  which  Katnre  bae 
changed  more  than  man.  Would  that  we  might  trnly 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  sentry — Here  comes  the 
spirit  of  American  institutioDS,  to  bring  peace  and  good- 
will, progress,  enlightenment,  and  improvement  to  this  beau- 
tiful but  impoverished,  depopulated,  and  hard-used  land. 

Here  we  found  the  members  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission busy  in  seeking  that  information  they  were  sent 
out  to  obtain ;  and  never  was  a  nation  more  earnestly  and 
honestly  served  than  by  this  body  of  experienced  gentlemen, 
who,  without  hope  of  reward  or  profit,  and  at  much  in- 
convenience to  themselves,  earnestly  and  conscientiously 
availed  themselves  of  every  means  and  opportunity  to  seek 
the  truth  about  the  affairs  of  the  island. 

In  these  efforts  they  were  immensely  assisted  by  the 
energy  and  intelligence  of  the  correspondents  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

First  impressions  of  such  a  place  as  St  Domingo  city  can- 


Tbs  Oranu— Ruloi  of  CoIudiIku'  Boom 

not  fail  to  be  novel  and  strange.    From  the  time  of  landing 
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y,  entirely  deserted  of  shipping,  to  the  moment 
ing  secured  quarters  in  the  epacions  saloons  of  a 
nt  palace,  the  traveller  has  a  chance  to  crtllect  his 
every  moment  brings  a  new,  interesting,  or 
it. 

jtoured  walla,  with  dirty  negroes  sunning  them- 
nstthem;  narrow  streets,  with  solid-bnilt  houses, 
lense  doors  and  spacious  windows  contrast  forcibly 
limited  height  of  only  one  or  two  stories;  brnad- 
latted  horsemen  on  smalt,  compact,  quick-moving 
itraatwith  the  dusky  urchin  who,  naked  of  every- 
n  shirt,  bestrides  an  immense  straw-saddle  on  the 
'ery  diminutive  donkey, — all  serve,  with  hundreds 
ticeabie  things,  to  strike  the  stranger,  and  impresa 
the  fact  that  he  has  exchanged  his  Saxon  associa- 
ler,  cleanliness,  and  precision,  for  the  peculiarities 
I  tropical  life, 

f  men  and  women,  mostly  coloured,  and  busy  in 
attered  about  the  qnay  or  in  the  small  opeaplacee 
azas  ; "  odd-looking  stores,  with  still  more  odd- 
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my  happening  to  let  drop  &  SpaDish  word,  the  President 
laughed  and  said — "  I  must  talk  to  them  all  in  Spanish, 
as  it  was  too  Aiwd  work  for  him  to  talk  English,  and  Mr 
Qaatier  did  not  understand  it,  and  therefore  we  should  get 
on  finely  as  one  family."  We  had  some  pleasant  words 
together,  and  I  left  feeling  that  my  first  had  been  anything 
but  a  formal  call. 

President  Baez  is  a  courtly,  pleasant  man,  of  mediom 
height  and  agreeable 
appearance  He  is 
juat  fifty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  would 
never  be  taken  for 
other  than  a  Spaniard 
were  it  not  that  hia 
hair,  as  he  turns  his 
head,  shows  just  a 
little  of  the  character 
of  the  hair  of  the 
African.  He  speaks 
French  aswellas  he  does 
Spanish,  but  English 
ouly  tolerably  well. 
He  seems  perfectly 
frank.  With  the  easy 
air  and  manner  of  a 

thorough  man  of  the  world,  he  impresses  me  aa  a  perfectly 
upright  man,  and  that  seems  to  be  generally  the  impression 
made. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  him  is  a  very  good  one, 
though  somewhat  younger  than  he  now  appears.  The  por- 
traits circn]at«d  representing  him  as  a  black  man  are 
utterly  false. 

Mr  Gautier,  the  Secretary  of  8tat£,  is  a  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  rather  bald,  with  thin  black  hair,  small,  pierc- 
ing black  eyes  set  welt  in  his  head,  and  with  a  noble  brow 
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:g  intellect.  He  is  ratlier  retiiMsut ;  but,  as 
nglish,  it  may  be  for  that  reason,  iDterprett 
ard  mediums.  I  found  him  conversing 
ceable,  but  precise  in  his  expression,  as  though 
carefully  each  word,  and  his  entire  head  re- 
ewhftt  the  Jirst  Napoleon  as  depicted  in  pictures. 
ielmnnt«,  who  has  charge  of  the  public  instruc- 
ucatiou,  is  n  medium-sized,  spare  roan,  with  a 
ms  action,  epeabing  English  very  well.  He  is 
in  bis  manner,  and  seems  honest  and  strai<;ht- 
n  fact,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  Baez  and  his 
Iging  from  eevejal  interviews  I  had  with  them, 
ona  are  extremely  favourable,  and  though  pre- 
sides in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  t<' 
r  prejudiced  view  of  some  of  these  gentlemen, 
vas  entirely  converted  to  the  opinion.  Held  even 
lies  of  President  Baez,  that  he  is  a  remarkably 
in,  earnest  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  and 

igo  city,  the  oldest  existinj;  settlement  in  the 
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countrymen;  and  his  wife,  noticing  his  melancholy,  and 
hoping  to  make  him  better  satisfied,  proposed  to  him  to 
bring  his  companions  to  that  region,  telling  him  also,  as  an 
inducement,  of  the  gold  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  Jaina. 

Diaz,  big  with  this  news,  appears  to  have  sought  the 
vicinity  of  Isabella,  and  while  loitering  about  there,  learned 
that  the  man  whom  he  supposed  dead  was  still  alive ;  and 
thus  feeling  it  safe  to  return,  entered  the  town  and  made 
known  to  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus  the  news  of  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Jaina.  Bartholomew  immediately  took 
steps  to  verify  this  fact,  and  finding  it  true,  received  orders 
from  his  brother  the  Admiral  to  found  a  town  in  the  vicinity. 

The  spot  selected  was  on  the  high  and  commanding  bluff 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ozama ;  and  here,  in  1494, 
August  the  4th,  was  founded  the  new  town,  to  which  was 
given  at  first  the  name  of  New  Isabella,  but  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  that  of  St  Domingo,  in  honour,  as 
some  writers  assert,  of  the  day  (Sunday)  on  which  the 
town  was  first  established,  and,  as  others  again  assert,  in 
honour  of  the  father  of  Columbus,  who  was  called  Domingo. 

To  this  place,  in  1496,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  original 
town  of  Isabella  removed,  and  it  soon  became  the  capital 
town  of  the  island.  Columbus  himself  seems  to  have  visited 
it  for  the  first  time  on  his  return  from  Spain  in  August 
1498,  two  years  after  its  foundation. 

Here  the  town  remained,  the  houses  principally  being 
constructed  of  wood,  until  1502,  when  Ovando  came  out  as 
Governor  to  succeed  Bobadilla. 

The  fearful  hurricane  foretold  by  Columbus  was  the  cause 
of  its  removal  to  the  other  side,  for  in  that  storm  the  place 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  Ovando  then  determined  to 
change  its  location  to  the  other  or  right  side  of  the  river. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  great  mistake,  and  Charlevoix 
says  it  was  only  done  because  there  were  abeady  there  the 
habitations  of  some  Spaniards  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  lower 


liad  to  rely  upon  their  cisterns,  b 
Ozama  is  brackisli  many  leagues  fr 

The  new  town  made  rapid  prog^ 
number  of  the  inhabitants  bnilt  ni: 
which  drew  to  the  place  many  of  th 
(JM  route  to  Mexico,  who,  finding  a 
bnilt  city,  settled  down  there. 

The  Governor  Ovando  intended  ti 
river  Jaina,  nine  miles  off,  into  the 
aqueduct  was  even  constructed,  a 
Bqiiare  fitill  remaining  to  show  w 
fountain. 

Oviedo,  the  historian  of  the  t 
Domingo  says,  "  that  as  touching  tl 
city  in  Spain,  not  even  Barcelons 
ferred  as  San  Domingo.  The  houst 
of  atone — the  situation  is  much  be 
reason  that  the  streets  are  much  larg 
out  comparison  straighter  and  mor 
with  cord,  compass,  and  measure.  ] 
18  the  fortress  wnd  castle,  and  such  1 
that  they  may  well  receive  any  lord 
liis  train  and  family,  and  especially 
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parallel,  being  about  1100 
wards  the  Ozama,  nearly 

yard 
1000 

long  on  the  east  side  to- 
yards  on   the  8oath  side 
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bordering  to  the  aea,  and  1900  on  the  west  side,  and  north 
toward  San  Carlos, 

The  circumference  of  the  town  is  about  4500  yards,  the 
main  street  running  from  the  principal  square  to  the  land 
gat^  or  Puerta  del  Conde. 

The  very  walla  of  the  east  side  of  the  city  are  washed 
by  the  Ozama,  while  on  the  sonth,  the  shore  ends  abrnptly 
in  bold  rocky  cliffs,  agaiuat  which  the  surf  violently  dashes : 
apon  the  edge  of  this  cliff  extends  an  old  useless  parapet, 
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formation,  sloping  eomewliat  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
which  makeB  its  drainage  easy,  but  appetira  to  limit  the 
supply  of  water.  This  is  obtained  principally  from  cisterns, 
that  are  placed  upon  the  flat  roofs,  and  to  which  the  rain 
water  is  conducted  by  the  pipes  from  the  different  roofs. 

The  walls  of  the  elder  houses  are  very  solidly  constracted 
either  of  stone  or  the 
material  known  as 
mamposteria,  a  mode 
of  architecture  some- 
what similar  to  that 
of  Cuba.  The  method 
of  making  these  walls 
is  simple  and  econo- 
mical. The  glutinous 
earth  of  the  vicinity 
is  taken  and  mixed 
with  lime,  and  some- 
times, as  in  Cuba, 
with  powdered  stone; 
frames  of  planks  are 
then  made  in  the  de- 
sired form,  and  these 
are  filled  with  layers 
of  this  composition, 
sitnd  and  lime  being 
added.  The  whole  is 
then  moistened  with 
water,  well  pounded 
and  kneaded,  and 
allowed  to  dry,  when  the  mould  being  withdrawn,  leaves  a 
firm  solid  wall,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  hard 
as  stone.     Even  the  walls  of  the  city  are  built  in  this  way. 

With  the  exception  of  the  old  churches,  there  are  few 
really  imposing  buildingR  in  the  city,  the  government 
buildings,  except  for  their  solidity  of  construction,  having 
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f  about  them,  tbougli  their  style  of  archi- 

■iiliai'  to  Spanish  America,  strikes  the  novice  at 

isivhiit  grand,  from  the  balcooied  piazzas  sup- 

Jillarri  of  solid  construction, 

Iral   business   of  the  cJtj'  appears  very  limited 

I  there  are  only  one  or  two  really  large  and  ex- 

2S  with  general  assortments  of  goods.      Bat 

ays   a  certain    amount  of   amusement  to  be 

the   stranger   in   trading   among    these    old 

nij.     The  perfectly  easy,  leisurely  way  in  which 

are    conducted,    the   amount    of  chaff  and 

;  exchanged   even  in  the  most  ordinary  pur- 

fcmewhat  astonishing  to  people  of  the  Anglo- 

I;  and  it  becomes,  after  a  while,  quite  a  pleasant 

1  to  have  a  seller  name  some  ridiculous  price  for 

lust  to  see  to  liow  much  oue  can  finally  reduce  it. 

.s  a  question  if  St  Domingo  city,  under  any 

J  will  ever  become  a  great  business  place,  in 

^  Jit  least.    The  opposite  bank  is  undoubt- 

loL'ation  for  a  modern  town  in  every 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  shore  is  well  adapted 
forthe  erection  of  wharves  for  a  large  city,  there  being  there 
a  Datoral  levee.  On  the  hills  above  is  a  little  village  knowii 
as  Pajsrito  (little  bird),  coDtaining  a  few  inhabitants  only. 

I  was  much  amnaed,  however,  while  strolling  throagb 
the  place,  by  a  visit  to  the  village  school,  which  was  simply 
a  thatched  hut  with  earthen  floor,  where  I  found  a  nnmber 
of  children,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  colours,  seated  on  stools 
around  the  room. 

Between  each  pupil  I  was  astonished  t«  find  a  gamecock 
attached  to  a  sort  of  perch ,  and  on  my  asking  the  childreo 
for  an  explanation,  they  said,  "  Oh  I  they  belong  to  the 
schoolmaster,  who  fights  them  on  Sunday."  This  fnoc- 
tionarv  was  out,  but  I  afterwards  met  him,  and  found  him 


to  be  an  intelligent  coloured  man,  highly  amused  at  my 

surprise  at  such  new  means  of  education,  he  explaining  by  a 

shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  the  remark,  "  Cosa  Dominicans." 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  the  grand  Cathedral  to  hear  the 


small   in  numb(?r,  that  wus  placed 
constructed  in  the   centre  of  the  ol 
strong  iinsal  accent  acting  aa  leader 
Tlie  Cathedral,  the  most  interestii 

ininirO,  is    in    its    intirinr    n    ii-potid    n1 
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having  visited  the  last  resting-place  of  Columbus  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Havana,  I  had  now  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  first  mausoleum  in  the  New  World ;  for  it  was  here  that 
his  remains  were  brought  from  Spain,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  brother  Don  Bartholomew. 

It  seems  extremely  curious,  and  well  illustrates  the  lethargy 
«nnd  decay  of  Spain,  that,  in  1783,  when  Moreau  St  Mery,  a 
Frenchman,  visited  the  city,  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  resting-place  of  these 
remains ;  and  it  was  only  through  his  exertions  they  were 
positively  found  to  be  there,  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which  had 
been  walled  up  in  the  Cathedral ;  and  even  then  it  was  not 
ascertained  to  a  certainty  in  which  coffin  were  the  bones  of 
Columbus  himself.  Another  one  was  found  at  the  same 
time,  containing  those  of  his  brother  Bartholomew. 

This  edifice  stands  facing  the  public  square,  and  is  built 
of  solid  stone,  Gothic  in  architecture,  and  has  a  nave  and 
two  wings.  It  was  begun  in  1512  and  finished  in  1540, 
being  constructed  after  the  model  of  a  church  in  Rome ;  and 
has  withstood  the  shocks  of  all  earthquakes — a  proof  either 
of  the  strength  of  its  walls,  or  else  the  weakness  of  the 
shocks  of  the  earthquakes,  that  once  or  twice  in  two  or  three 
hundred  years  have  visited  this  island. 

The  church  is  entered  by  three  large  doorways  and  two 
porticoes,  these  being  the  most  striking  part  of  the  building, 
massive  and  imposing  in  appearance,  and  richly  carved 
originally,  although  now  worn  with  age. 

To  mount  upon  the  roof,  one  ascends  by  a  spiral  staircase 
built  of  stone,  and  from  the  roof  a  good  view  of  the  city  is 
obtained ;  and  it  was  upon  this  that  cannon  had  been 
mounted  in  defence  of  the  town,  there  being  even  a  bomb- 
shell still  remaining  in  its  wall,  fired  by  the  English  when 
attacking  the  French  in  possession  of  the  city  in  1809. 

The  city  at  one  time  possessed  a  large  number  of  church 
organisations,  being,  as  it  was  then,  the  principal  arch- 
bishopric of  the  New  World.  When  they  were  all  in  full 
18 
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the  care  of  the  Church.  The  schools  contained  altogether 
some  three  hundred  pupils.  In  the  college  there  is  a  night- 
school  for  the  poorer  class^who  are  ambitious  of  knowledge, 
and  of  whom  a  certain  number  are  gratuitously  instructed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Town  Council;  while  others  are 
admitted,  that  can  afford  it,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
month. 

Our  conversation  with  the  Vicar-Gteneral  was  very  full  and 
entertaining,  and  his  views  of  annexation  very  frank.  I 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  idea  of  it  He  replied,  "  At 
present  there  is  only  one  Church  here,  and  that  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  ;  but  if  annexation  comes,  there  will  be  others." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  but  then  you  must  remember  that 
you  will  have  ample  toleration  for  your  Church." 

He  laughed  cynically  as  he  said,  "  But  I  have  to  tolerate 
others  too." 

I  answered,  "  You  have  only  your  own  Church,  with  a 
very  small  number  of  members ;  in  the  United  States  your 
Church  is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  has  a  great  many 
members  ;  don't  you,  therefore,  suppose  that  your  numbers 
will  be  increased,  and  your  church  revenues  improved  by 
annexation  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  senor,"  said  he,  "  it  really  don't  make  much 
difference  with  me  either  one  way  or  the  other.  I  like 
Rome  better  than  I  do  here;  it  is  sometimes  so  hot  for 
me  in  summer ;  but  I  tell  my  people,  when  they  ask  me 
about  it,  they  must  remember  that  they  cannot  do  with  the 
United  States  as  they  did  with  Spain ;  once  annexed  they 
cannot  get  out." 

In  the  building  occupied  as  the  seminary  there  are 
various  classes  under  instruction  by  brothers  of  the  Church, 
and  some  few  refugee  Cubans  acting  as  instructors.  A 
school  of  medicine  is  established,  and  the  principles  of 
physiology  and  medicine  taught;  lectures  being  given,  while 
we  were  present,  upon  osteology,  illustrated  by  the  human 
skeleton. 
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exceedingly  charmed  with  our  visit  through  the 

■  hich  we  made  after  seeing  the  Vicar-Geueral ; 
most  of  the  classes  were  limited  in  DL-mbers  of 
rere  treated  with  a  courtesy  that  seems  to  be 
with  these  people  and  their  children.     lu  every 
teriDg  the  room,  the  pupils,  as  well  as   thdr 

immt-il  lately  arose,  the  latter  coming  forward, 
iiudest  manner  volunteeriog  all  the  iuformation 

change,  however,  from  those  early  days  in  the 
the  city,  when  its   celebrated  university  gave 
:t;  to  itri  citizens  over  those  of  all  the  towns  of 
orld,  by  the  liberal  education  extended  them, 
of  whii.h  beiarae  80  great,  that  the  city  itself 
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the  top  seat,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  for  a  standing  place; 
but  on  Damion  Baez,  the  brother  of  the  President,  per- 
ceiving us,  he  very  kindly  offered  us  seats  below  in  the 
select  part ;  but,  as  we  only  wished  to  stay  a  few  moments, 
we  declined  his  offer. 
^x'^A  cockfight  seems  to  be  the  same  all  the  world  over  as 
it  is  here,  in  Cuba,  or  "  in  Jersey."  Much  as  we  may 
disapprove  of  such  exhibitions,  particularly  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Grovernment  are  present  as  patrons,  I 
must  confess  I  would  rather  "  take  my  chance  "  with  these 
people  in  their  cockfights  than  with  the  roughs  at  a  dog- 
fight in  New  York  city,  or  a  prize-fight  in  the  ring;  for  I 
hold  that  none  of  these  exhibitions  represent  truly  "the 
people  "  of  any  of  the  places  in  which  they  may  take  place ; 
and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  have  heard  the  best  of  Cubans, 
as  well  as  Dominicans,  speak  of  the  cockpit  with  abhor- 
rence, and  hope  for  its  abolition.  The  customs  of  a  people, 
however,  are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  day,  whatever  time 
may  effect.  We  saw  but  one  fight,  and  then  left,  our 
interest  being  soon  over,  as  our  curiosity  was  gratified^  and 
the  noise  of  the  audience,  as  they  in  their  excitement 
screamed  out  their  bets,  was  deafening. 

This  being  the  first  day  of  the  carnival,  the  streets  all 
the  afternoon  were  filled  with  maskers  and  mummers,  who 
at  this  season  have  much  liberty  allowed  them  ;  but  with  it 
all,  in  the  two  or  three  days  to  which  this  privilege  extends, 
we  heard  of  no  disorderly  conduct  whatever.  It  was  in 
strong  contrast,  as  we  turned  from  one  of  these  professions 
of  merrymakers,  to  meet  another  making  its  way  along 
the  plaza  ;  but  it  was  a  procession  of  a  very  different  order 
— a  funeral,  which,  with  its  four-wheeled  canopy  trimmed 
with  white,  and  drawn  by  one  horse,  was  carrying  to  its  last 
resting-place  the  remains  of  an  aged  citizen,  whose  friends 
on  foot  formed  the  funeral  cortege.  In  either  case,  very, 
very  humble,  and  so  different  from  the  rich  displays  made 
in  the  great  city  of  Havana,  of  which  St  Domingo  may,  in 
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I  was  constantly  reminded  of  the  pure  air  of  Trinidad  de 
Cuba,  said  to  be  the  healthiest  place  in  that  island ;  and 
though  St  Domingo  city  is  not  situated  upon  a  high 
mountain,  as  is  Trinidad,  it  yet  seems  quite  as  cool  and  salu- 
brious, owing  to  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  hills  prevail- 
ing at  night,  while  those  from  the  sea  prevail  during  the 
day. 

For  a  winter's  residence  for  invalids,  this  city  could  be 
made  a  very  attractive  place,  and  would  offer  a  fine  field 
to  enterprising  hotel-keepers  to  establish  houses,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  city,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  desirous 
of  escaping  northern  winters.  At  present  there  is  no  hotel 
worthy  of  that  name  ;  but  the  stray  traveller  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  by  inquiring  for  "  Monsieur  Auguste." 

Riding  up  over  the  hills  outside  of  the  town,  we  get  fine 
views  of  the  harbour,  which  is  comparatively  small,  being 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Isabella  and  Ozama  rivers, 
which  by  their  junction  form  a  Yl  Each  of  these  rivers 
receives  in  its  course  the  tribute  of  many  others  of  less 
consequence,  and  of  a  very  great  number  of  streams  and 
ravines,  brooks  and  springs.  Both  of  them  take  their  rise 
in  the  mountains  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  and 
meet  about  three  miles  above  it.  The  anchorage  in  the 
port  itself  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  it  is 
a  perfect  landlocked  harbour,  the  banks  in  some  places 
being  as  high  as  twenty  feet.  The  river  for  nearly  three 
miles  is  about  twenty-four  feet  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  Soft 
mud  or  sand.  The  present  obstacle  to  it  as  a  port  arises 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  entrance  there  is  a  rock  which 
prevents  vessels  drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  of  water 
from  entering;  but  this  could  easily  be  removed  by  blasting. 
In  the  time  of  the  floods,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
volume  of  water  coming  down  the  Ozama  from  the  fact 
that  the  sea,  at  some  distance  from  the  river's  mouth,  is 
entirely  discoloured  by  its  muddy  waters. 

As  we  sit  upon  the  hill  looking  down  upon  the  city,  it 
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houses  are  all  modern,  built  of  wood,  of  generally  the  most 
humble  description,  and  the  only  striking  object  is  the 
ubiquitous  church  that  crowns  the  eminence. 

There  used  to  be  an  immense  amount  of  ordnance  at  St 
Domingo  city,  but  most  of  it  was  carried  away  by  the 
Euglish  in  payment  of  assistance  rendered  by  them  to  the 
Spaniards  against  the  French. 

As  a  fortified  city  it  would  seem  to  be  a  failure,  for  the 
hill  San  Carlos  commands  it ;  and  unless  this  place  was 
fortified  with  advanced  works  in  connection,  no  amount  of 
money  expended  on  its  walls  would  prevent  the  city  from 
being  rendered  untenable.  This  was  practically  illustrated 
by  General  Carmichael,  when  he  took  the  city  with  his 
troops  upon  this  hill  without  firing  a  shot. 

Continuing  our  ride,  we  reached  the  Well  of  Columbus, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ozama,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
reputed  fact  that  Bartholomew  Columbus  himself  is  said 
to  have  built  this  well.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  old 
structure  of  stone,  with  a  quay  or  wharf  parapeted  of  the 
same  material  upon  the  river,  while  standing  against  the 
hill-side  is  a  double-arched  structure,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  well  or  cistern,  quite  deep,  and  having  in  it 
delicious  pure  water,  of  which  many  of  the  vessels  avail 
themselves. 

Upon  the  quays,  between  the  well  an^  the  city  walls,  we 
found  large  quantities  of  the  woods  of  the  country,  such  as 
lignum,  fustic,  ebony,  iron-wood,  and  mahogany,  together 
with  dye  woods,  being  weighed  in  large  scales  prepara- 
tory to  shipment ;  and  it  makes  quite  a  busy  and  strange 
scene,  with  the  background  of  wooden  booths  of  the 
roughest  description,  where  the  workmen  regale  themselves 
with  ''  san  cocho  "  (a  stew),  bad  rum,  cakes,  &c.,  the  end 
of  the  quay  being  devoted  to  the  sale  (wholesale)  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  workmen  or  labourers  seem  to  work  steadily  and 
earnestly  enough,  even  in  the  hot  sun,  to  set  at  rest  the 
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»er  these  jieople  will  w«rk  even  if  they  are  pftid : 
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"  The  plantain  and  banana*8  luscious  fruit 
In  circled  clusters  load  the  curling  shoot ; 
With  golden  bloom  the  nectared  orange  glows ; 
With  spicy  custard  soft  anana  flows  ; 
The  juicy  melon  fills  its  netted  mould  ; 
And  the  crowned  pine  perfumes  with  fragrant  gold." 


Vicinity  of  St  Domingo  City — Natural  Caves — The  Caxies  of 
Santanna  —  The  Boundary  Line  —  Beata   and   Alia    Vela 
Islands — Neybo — Salt   Alines — Sugar  Plantations — Azua — 
Ocoa  Bay, 

TT  was  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  ourselves,  and 
-■■  gratification  to  a  group  of  natives  looking  on,  that  a 
party  of  us  gathered  together  one  fine  morning,  prepared 
for  a  ride  through  the  country  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  iiie 
city.  Our  horses  had  been  gathered  from  various  sources, 
though  none  of  them,  with  their  original  equipments 
and  their  freely-costumed  riders,  would  have  passed  a 
"  dress  parade."  Two  or  three  of  us  particularly  presented 
a  ludicrous  appearance, — a  robust  western  major  insisting 
upon  taking  the  smallest  horse,  while  the  doctor  was  more 
particular  about  the  size  of  his  saddle  than  the  quality  of 
his  mount,  the  others  being  selected  pretty  much  at  hap- 
hazard. 

Much  to  our  gratification,  however,  our  equines  proved 
better  in  quality  than  in  appearance,  for  size  is  no 
criterion  of  goodness  in  a  St  Domingo  horse,  many  of 
those  of  the  medium  size  being  wonderfully  endowed  with 
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terranean  formations  found  in  them;  and  St  Domingo 
shares  largely  in  this  peculiarity,  for  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Ozama,  some  two  miles  distant 
from  the  village,  there  is  a  curious  cave  known  as  a 
"  Cueva  de  Agua  "  or  water-cave,  where  there  is  to  be  seen 
a  natural  lake  formed  in  a  rocky  cavern,  in  which  are  many 
stalagmites  of  curious  form. 

The  most  noted  of  these  caves,  however,  are  those  of 
Santanna,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  places  of  resort  for  the 
aborigines  of  the  island,  who  came  here  to  worship  their 
zemes  or  gods. 

To  this  cave  our  party  directed  its  way,  after  having 
made  the  circuit  of  the  town;  and  passing  out  by  the 
western  gate,  and  in  front  of  the  large  cemetery,  which 
lies  bare  and  desolate  just  outside  the  city  walls,  we 
soon  reached  the  thick  scrub-covered  rolling  plain  beyond 
the  city,  till,  striking  a  bridle-path  directly  through  the 
woods,  we  were  protected  from  the  sun  by  the  dense 
foliage,  which,  meeting  just  above  our  heads,  formed  in 
many  places  a  natural  arch,  under  whose  protecting  shades 
we  seemed  as  though  shut  out  from  the  world,  while  turns 
in  the  path  gave  us  lovely  vistas  of  palms,  and  cocoas, 
and  graceful  flowing  vines,  and  blossoming  bush,  that 
were  charming;  while  the  aroma  and  fragrance  of  the 
vegetation,  on  which  still  clung  the  morning  dew,  was 
especially  delicious.  Here,  too,  we  met  with  the  hedge  of 
maya,  upon  which  was  now  ripe  the  small  yellow  fruit, 
which,  eaten  sparingly,  acts  as  a  gentle  purgative.  At 
one  of  the  houses,  after  we  had  ridden  some  distance,  we 
picked  up  our  guide,  a  negro  boy,  who,  with  only  a  pair  of 
pants  on,  wan  drawing  water,  his  back  exposed  in  all  its 
nakedness  to  the  hot  sun,  which  he  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
Coming  to  a  high  fence,  which  we  could  neither  go  over 
nor  let  down,  we  actually  took  the  diflSculty  by  the  horns; 
that  is,  we  rode  our  spirited  little  horses,  after  a  small 
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order  to  prevent  knocking  my  head  against  the  roof,  and  I 
calculated  from  this  that  the  cave  was  in  its  lowest  point, 
from  roof  to  floor,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  high. 

This  entrance  forms  a  sort  of  double  saloon,  passing 
through  which  we  came  into  a  rocky  amphitheatre  of  per^ 
haps  three  hundred  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  sight  was  indeed  a  strange  one,  the  amphitheatre 
having  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  at  one  time  a 
lake,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  the  same  peculiar 
rock,  massed  together  in  grotesque  strata  and  strange 
forms,  at  the  base  of  which,  round  the  entire  circle,  were 
the  apertures  known  as  the  caves ;  above,  the  clear  blue 
sky,  unusually  brilliant  in  colour,  while  upon  the  upper 
edge  of  the  amphitheatre  was  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
this  island,  *  giving  grace  and  beauty  in  every  conceivable 
form  and  colour  to  the  scene ;  the  graceful  tendrils  of  the 
vines  entwining  themselves  around  the  trunks  of  the 
towering  trees,  whose  thick  and  umbrageous  foliage  served 
to  throw  a  tempered  light  into  the  cavity,  the  open  floor  of 
which  was  covered  with  masses  of  rock  of  varied  form, 
thrown  together  in  wild  confusion.  The  mosses,  and 
ferns,  and  herbage,  that  crept  and  grew  over  and  in 
every  crevice,  added  to  the  wild,  strange,  and  beautiful 
scene. 

What  gave  a  still  more  interesting,  and,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  weird  appearance  to  the  amphitheatre,  were 
the  long,  innumerable  roots  of  the  trees  upon  th6  verge 
of  the  rocks,  which  looked  exactly  as  though  they  had 
originally  taken  root  in  the  earth,  which,  having  after- 
wards been  washed  away,  left  these  same  roots  gathered 
together  in  bundles  of  from  ten  to  thirty  in  number 
each,  which,  growing  downwards,  had  finally  taken  root 
in  the  substrata,  looking,  as  they  hung  relieved  against . 
the  gloomy  background  of  the  caves,  like  so  many  woody 
pillars. 

We  entered  several  of  these  caves,  and  discerned  naught 
19 
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in<i  owls,  whicli  our  feeble  candles  served  barely 
Wliile   these  caves  are  extremely  interesting: 
the  freaks  of  nature,  they  have  neither  the 
If  the  cryatiil  caves  of  Bellnmar  in  Coba,  nor  yel 
lir  and  extent  of  our  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
It  withal  tliere  is  such  a  weird  look  about  the 
Ihe  pillars  aud  the  forms  of  the  walla  in  their 
igrees  of  tibscnrity,  that  it  makes  one  expect  to 
Isome   strangely-formed  demon  or  wild-looking 
luirin^r  by  wliat  right  hia  solitude  is  disturbed 
■i-oni  a  far-away  western  world. 
|tliiit  sonjc  idols  have  been  found  in  these  caves 
authority   for   Iheir  having  been  used  by  the 
■r  as  a  place  of  worship  or  burial;  for  when  a 
,  his  people  opened  and  dried  him  by  the  fire, 
lit  be  preserved  entire.     The  body  was   then 
!  cave,  to^'fthtT  with  his  anns,  and  frequently 
Ite   wife   attended  him.     This  cave,  it  is  said, 


'  tliL'  eaves,  we  made  a  considerable  detour. 
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rain.  These  trees  always  remind  me  of  our  locust-trees, 
though  so  much  larger,  and  the  grouping  of  the  leaves 
with  its  fruit  in  the  branches  forms  a  most  graceful  natural 
feature. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  nature  in  St  Domingo 
stands  a  constant  reproach  to  the  inhabitants  for  their 
supineness  and  indifference  to  improving  their  condition. 
For  one  is  constantly  led  to  think  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  man's  energy  in  a  country  where  nature  does 
so  much. 

From  St  Domingo  city  westward  to  the  Haytian  border 
there  is  not  a  single  town  of  any  importance,  tiiough  there 
are  several  villages  of  considerable  size  scattered  at  in- 
tervals throughout  a  section  of  country  comprising  some 
of  the  finest  agricultural  lands  in  the  world,  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  and  industrious  population,  and  where 
the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  in  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  globe. 

The  roads,  like  those  in  the  rest  of  the  island,  are  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name ;  but  there  is  a  fair  bit  of  road  from  St 
Domingo  city  to  the  river  Jaina  in  the  west,  available  in 
good  weather  for  carts,  though  pack  animals  are  generally 
used — the  traveller  invariably  going  on  horseback. 

Moreau  St  Mery,  who  seems  to  have  personally  and  most 
thoroughly  examined  all  this  district  of  country  from  St 
Domingo  city  to  the  Haytian  line  (at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
1784,  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards),  speaks  in  the  highest 
praise  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  advantages 
of  numerous  harbours  on  the  coast. 

Having  determined  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the 
island  and  the  north-west,  and  being  informed  the  southern 
side  was  similar,  in  most  respects,  to  those  parts  of  the 
north  which  I  proposed  to  visit,  I  was  forced  to  decline  the 
services  of  one  of  the  natives  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
who    offered  himself  as   guide,  with   a  strongly  written 


when  he 
a  circoa 
type  of  1 
of  the  bo< 
hunter,  a 
wild,  'po 
not  get  o 
sboQtbaL 
ftnd  th«  < 
boose  for 
tween  « 
{i.e.,  thos 
marks)." 
AsStl 
verified  b 
the  perse 
members 
Commissi 
to  give  hi 
of  the  pr 
section. 
Beyond 

Domingo  on  the  west,  beginning  at 
extending  to  the  boundary  line,  lies 
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refugee  Dominicans,  who,  banded  together  under  Greneral 
Cabral,  a  former  Dominican  leader,  keep  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Azua  in  a  state  of  suspense  similar  to  that  of 
our  Indian  frontier. 

The  western  border  of  the  Dominican  territory  begins,  as 
will  be  seen  on  looking  at  the  map,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Perdenales  (Flint  river),  flowing  at  the  west  side 
of  the  high  mountain  range  known  by  its  Indian  appellation 
ofBahoruco. 

These  mountains,  rising  majestically  from  the  Dominican 
'lines,  face  with  a  gentle  slope  the  sea  nearly  to  the -south- 
west, opposite  to  the  shore  of  which  is  the  small  island 
of  Beata. 

Yalverde  says  that  these  mountains  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  possess  a  lovely  climate ;  and  quotes  as  an  illus- 
tration that  a  Spanish  officer,  being  up  there  in  pursuit 
of  fugitives,  had  tents  erected  for  his  party,  which  he 
covered  with  cabbage-leaves,  so  large  was  their  growth. 

This  situation,  where  everything  seems  to  bespeak  mines 
of  gold,  and  where  gold-sand  is  found  in  the  water,  was  a 
great  resort  for  the  Spanish  and  French  negroes,  where 
they  formed  themselves  into  an  unconquerable  body,  and 
committed  depredations  on  the  surrounding  country. 

All  along  this  shore  going  east  are  many  coves,  where 
vessels  of  moderate  size  may  enter,  and  particularly  Eagle's 
Cove,  where  it  is  said  ships  may  approach  near  enough  to  be 
fastened  ashore.  Here  is  met  the  most  southern  point  of 
the  island.  Cape  Beata,  and  opposite  it  lies  the  little  island 
of  the  same  name,  famous  in  times  past  as  the  great  resort 
of  French  privateers,  they  being  eventually  driven  from 
thence  by  Admiral  Cowley.  Columbus  saw  this  island 
in  1498,  and  took  shelter  in  its  passage  from  a  storm  in 
1504. 

Some  six  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Beata  is  tlie  now 
famous  island  of  Alta  Vela  (Big-sail),  so  called  by  Columbus 
in  1494,  on  account  of  its  height  and  form,  which  at  a 


niiuet;  services  naa  been  engaged  thf 
lis  yet  the  quantity  of  gaano  was  \ 
only  been  found  in  pockets  in  thi 
services  were  engaged  to  run  tlie  eng 
patioQ  of  salt-making. 

Continuing  nortli  from  Cape  Beata 
portance  is  Neyba,  into  which  emptier 
name,  that  has  its  source  in  the  abc 
and  which  waters  a  fine  extent  of  co 
west  was  all  formerly  occupied  by  the 
negroes,  being  originally  the  famous  j 

In  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  ' 
voted  to  the  cnltivatiou  of  sugar ;  and 
planter,  computes  that  in  the  two  pli 
coast  there  could  be  established  over  S 
capable  of  employing  in  his  time  over  5 
in  the  plain  of  Neyba,  watered  by  t 
plantations  could  be  profitably  establis 

The  river  Neyba  having  several  moal 
low  grounds  or  marshes,  the  Bay  of  N( 
port  for  this  section  ae  the  Barahona,  i 
but  this  is  capable  of  being  made  into 
it  ia  said  Toussaint  had  commenced  ti 
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salt  is  said  to  have  the  peculiarity  of  becoming  much 
heavier  on  being  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
natural  reproduction  of  this  mineral  is  so  rapid  that  quite 
a  large  hollow  will  be  filled  up  again  in  the'  course  of  the 
year. 

To  the  north,  on  the  Neyba,  lies  the  fairy  valley  of 
St  John,  or  San  Juan,  noted  for  its  great  fertility  in  all 
time  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  while  more  lately  it 
has  been  the  seat  of  Cabral's  raids. 

In  old  times  the  whole  of  this  district  comprised  the 
province  of  Maguana,  under  the  control  of  the  chief 
Caonabo.  The  town  of  San  Juan  is  an  old  place,  and  has 
suffered  many  reverses,  having  shifted  its  location  at 
various  times. 

To  the  north  is  the  town  of  Banica,  which,  originally 
founded  by  Ovando  in  1503,  is  now  held  by  the  Haytians. 
The  whole  of  this  beautiful  valley  of  St  Thomas,  as  it  is 
called,  possesses  a  superb  climate,  being  an  elevated  district, 
and  well  adapted  to  raise  cattle,  sheep,  wheat,  and  all  the 
products  of  the  temperate  zone. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  famous  commune  of  Azua, 
which  always  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  part  of  the 
island,  and  has  been  noted  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  sugar- 
cane, its  fruits,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 

Almost  identical  in  its  peculiarities  of  soil  and  vegetation 
with  the  district  of  Monte  Cristo  in  the  north-west,  Azua 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  more  settled  part,  probably 
from  its  lying  in  a  milder  region,  and  being  upon  the  great 
southern  route,  in  old  times,  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French 
capital  of  the  island. 

The  old  town  of  Azua  was  founded  in  1604  by  Diego 
Columbus.  He  gave  it  the  surname  of  Compostella,  in 
honour  of  Gallego,  commander  of  the  order  of  Santiago, 
who  had  a  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood,  its  present  ^- 
pellation  being  the  old  Indian  name. 

This  is  the  district  which  first  produced  in   the  most 
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■  sugar  for  the  Spaniards — the  cane  being 
l-oduoing  for  six  conBecutive  yeara  full  cropg 
p  or  reuewal.  In  fact,  to-day  cane  is  ahovn  in 
Jl  to  be  seventy  years  old, 

Ir  alone  ia  nut  the  only  escelleut  product,  for 
Band  vegetable  is    remarkably  perfect  in   this 

ingc  especially  being  noted  for  its  flavour, 
ftnt  town  is  situated  on  the  road  from  San  Juan 
Bto  St  Domingo,  and  ia  some  two  leagues  dis- 
lie  Hay  of  Ocoa,  one  of  the  moat  famous  ports 
I  coast,  aud  in  which  Columbus  took  shelter 
tat  storm. 

Itown,  where  Hernan  Cortea  was  t«wn-clerk 
Barfccd  out  on  his  adventurous  career,  was  de- 
lu  earthquake  in  1751.  This  terrible  event  led 
lo  tbe  very  town,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
Ither  Dominican  towns,  it  ia  now  a  straggling 
ic-storied  houses,  built  of  palm-leavea,  straw, 
gathered  round  a  wide  open  apace  honoured 
"  "  plaza  ; "  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  it 
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*'  Spain,  watching  from  her  Morro's  keep 
Her  slAve-shipe  traversing  the  deep, 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

With  bitter  hate  and  sullen  fear 
Its  freedom-giving  voice  shall  hear/' 


The  History  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  including  the 

Spanish  Possession. 

"DETURNING  to  the  period  when  the  Dominicans  separ- 
■'-*'  ated  themselves  from  Hayti,  whose  people  had  revolted 
against  its  chief,  President  Boyer,  we  look  in  vain  in  the 
annals  of  the  time,  from  1843  to  the  present,  for  any  period 
of  six  consecutive  years  of  peace  and  tranq^lity  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo. 

Nothing  but  conspiracies,  revolutions,  and  civil  wars 
mark  a  period  of  some  sixteen  years,  in  which  Hayti,  by 
constant  incursions,  added  to  the  troubles  of  her  neighbour. 
In  absolute  despair,  it  would  seem,  of  securing  tranquillitj- 
in  any  other  way,  one  of  the  Dominican  chiefs  ceded  in  the 
most  arbitrary  way  to  the  Government  of  Spain  the  island 
over  which  she  had  formerly  had  extreme  control,  by  right 
of  discovery  and  conquest. 

Immediately  upon  the  giving  to  the  breeze  the  flag  of 
freedom  by  Duarte,  the  whole  people  of  the  Spanish  part 
were  in  arms ;  and  it  was  declared  free  of  Haytian  rule  in  a 
formal  manner  February  27,  1844,  a  day  that  has  ever 
since  been  kept  sacred  as  the  birthday  of  the  Republic  of 
Dominica. 

Carlos,  surnamed  Riviere  Herard,  who  had  succeeded 
Boyer  in  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Hayti,  receiving  news 
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rrecliuii,  niiirched   by   the  southern  route  in 
.  to  attack  the  Dominicans,  as  they  now  called 
with  a  force  of  15,000  men  ;  but  being  opposed 
•^fiutaiia  m'nr  the  town  of  Azua,  he  was  entirely 
roh  19.  and  forced  to  retreat,  reducing  to  ashes 
hat  town,  a  fiite  to  which  it  has  since  become 
aied. 

;  same  time  a  similar  expedition  was  sent  into 
region  of  the  island,  the  Cibao;  but  meeting 
"iite,  it  was  compelled  to  retreat ;  and,  following 
■  sot  by  Dcsfulinea,  the  country  through  which 
iruhed  wjis  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword, 
rlaration  of  independence,  a  temporary  G-ovem- 
en  formed  under  a  "  Provisional  Junta  Gober- 
id  there  were  two  divisions  in  the  island — the 
"Juarto  at  its  head,  and  the  south  with  Santana 

':]]  July,  however,  Santana — who,  covered  with 
■.'nincd  in    liis  victory  over  the  Haytians,  had 
r«i    tlie   i'iipit;il — was  on   the   12th  proclaimed 
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SaDtana  being  called  upon  to  assume  command  of  the 
troops,  met  the  enemy  at  Ocoa,  April  21,  1849,  with  only 
about  400  men,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  Soulouque's 
army  utterly.  For  this  he  received  the  name  of  "  Libei- 
tador ;  "  and  Zimenes  being  declared  unfit  for  his  position, 
Santana,  forcing  him  to  resign,  restored  peace'  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  republic,  acting  under  the  title  of  Dictator. 
But  he  became  unpopular  from  not  securing  the  recognition 
of  the  United  States;  and  in  1849,  Buenaventura  Baez  was 
elected  President  of  the  republic  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes, — serving  out  his  full  term,  it  appears, 
with  great  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  country, 
the  republic  being  now  recognised  as  having  a  political 
existence. 

Hardly  had  Baez  taken  his  seat  as  President,  when  he 
was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  from  the  Cibao  district, 
bearing  a  petition  signed  by  the  most  prominent  men  of 
all  classes,  asking  him  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  annexation. 

Baez  does  not  appear  to  have  favoured  this  at  the  time, 
and  advised  its  postponement  till  a  future  day,  assuming 
that  the  slavery  existing  in  the  United  States  made  it 
inexpedient  for  a  country  so  many  of  whose  citizens  were 
dark-skinned  to  ally  itself  thereto. 

No  one  can  blame  him  for  this,  knowing  full  well,  as  he 
did,  that  his  own  status  in  the  United  States,  as  regards 
colour,  would  be  hard  to  define ;  while  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  he  would  have  been  placed  on  a  par  with  the  field- 
labourer  of  the  plantation.  It  would  appear  he  was  persistent 
in  maintaining  these  views  until  he  saw  that  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  was  decidedly  the  wish  of  the 
entire  people  of  the  republic. 

It  really  does  seem  as  though  for  a  few  years  the  Domini- 
can people  enjoyed  a  season  of  rest  and  improvement. 
The  country  was  out>  of  debt,  the  money  in  circulation, 
consisting  of  paper  issues,  had  a  value  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
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e  attempts  were  mode  at  organising  an  army 
:ores  and  munitions  for  which  were'  duly  por- 
ile,  more  important  than  all,  a  mediation  wafl 
1  which  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
ed  in  securing  peace  from  hostile  neighbours, 
inie  for  a  new  election  drew  near,  Baez,  who 
Ed  himself  with  the  party  known  as  the  clerical 
me  unpo[iiilar  with  the  people,  who,  it  appears, 
re  uf  the  State  than  of  the  Church ;  and  in  con- 
1  1&53,  Santana  was  duly  elected  President 
?s  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that 

in  any  improper  way,  or  committed  any  act 

decision  of  the  people,  as  be  appears  to  have 
tly  to  his  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Azaa. 

however,  either  mistrusting  Baez,  or  jealous  of 
on  he  had  acipiired,  seems  to  have  acted  more 

with  the  clinracter  of  his  former  position   as 
ther  than  as  President  of  a  free  republic;  for 

tiie  banishmi.'nt  of  the  ex-president  from  the 
liic^ecre^ia<?^ppear^^iav^ielde^a^ 
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public  opinion  became  so  well  fixed  as  to  his  incapacity 
for  government,  that  he  himself  was  compelled  to  confess 
his  inability  to  control  any  longer  its  affairs ;  and,  there- 
fore, resigning  his  office,  he  retired  to  his  place  in  the 
Seybo  province. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  he  seems  to  have  mistrusted 
the  future,  and  made  such  preparations  in  retiring,  by 
taking  ample  supplies  of  ammunition  and  arms,  as  would 
enable  him,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  take  an  active  part  in  future 
events  if  they  should  not  prove  to  his  satisfaction. 

It  is  stated  that  a  movement  that  he  made  towards 
leasing  the  Bay  of  Samana  to  the  United  States  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  discontent  against  Santana  in  this  term, 
particularly  as  this  feeling  was  fostered  by  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  Governments,  who,  in  fact,  protested 
against  the  consummation  of  the  treaty,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  agent  of  President  Pierce.  The  change 
in  Government  put  an  end  at  that  time  to  these  negotia- 
tions. 

Baez  at  this  time  was  out  of  the  country,  but  all  parties 
pretty  generally  seem  to  have  united  in  requesting  him  to 
return  and  occupy  the  presidential  chair,  Santana  himself 
even  using  his  influence  to  induce  the  diplomatic  corps  to 
make  use  of  their  position  to  induce  Baez  to  return,  which, 
after  several  refusals,  he  finally  concluded  to  do,  taking 
his  seat  February  1,  1857. 

Hardly  had  he  been  installed  in  office,  when  attempts  at 
insurrection  in  various  parts  of  the  island  were  made,  all 
of  which  were  put  down,  until  there  arose  a  more  formid- 
able one  in  the  region  of  the  Cibao,  of  which  the  large  and 
flourishing  town  of  Santiago  is  the  capital. 

This  place,  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  trade,  controlled 
principally  by  foreign  merchants,  and  with  a  population 
more  largely  composed  of  whites  and  active,  enterprising 
coloured  people,  has  always  had  jealousy  existing  among 
its  people  against  St  Domingo  city,  as  being  the  capital  of 
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it  being  conteaded  tliat  Santiago,  laying  aside 
1  of  antiquity,  haii  greater  clainiB  to  hold  that 

;o,  a  strong  feeling,  fi>stered  it  is  said  by  the 
?nt,  existed  against  Baez,  which  finally  assomed 
an  irresistible  rebellion  ;  and  he  was  driven  in 
Ihe  island,  going  to  Europe  to  look  after  some 

here  the  first  appearance  in  the  actire  afiairs  of 
if  J-ise  Mariii  Cabral,  the  intimate  friend  and 
of  Baez  in  former  days,  bat  latterly  his  poli- 
He  was  wiih  Baez  at  this  time  taking  part 
ioiis   eDcouuti;rs   of  the   rebelhon  againBt  his 
nd  remained  for  a  time  on  the  island  after  Baez            . 
ut  hi'^  connection  with  that  officer  made  him 
ect  of  riu>picion  and  persecution,  that  he,  Cabral, 
jvenient  to  depart  also. 

who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  Baez, 
called   upon  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the 
t,  and  it   was  through  him  the  island  passed 
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friends  or  enemies  of  Santana,  to  form  the  proper  estimate 
of  his  character ;  but  it  is  something  to  say  in  his  favour 
that,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Spanish  annexation,  he  appears 
to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  idol  of  the  population  ; 
and  even  now  the  traveller  frequently  hears  from  the  older 
people  sentiments  of  the  warmest  admiration  for  the  "  Lion 
of  Seybo,"  as  he  was  called. 

Nominally  the  President  at  diflferent  times,  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  dictator  of  the  island,  whose  will  was  supreme  law. 
His  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  is  said,  was 
extraordinary  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  the  most 
noted  chiefs  of  the  island. 

Many  people  may  blame  him,  and  do,  for  his  desire  of 
annexing  the  island  to  Spain;  but  knowing  what  we  do 
now  of  the  Dominicans  and  their  history,  we  can  afford  to 
look  with  greater  leniency  on  this  act,  in  the  belief  that, 
feeling  the  need  of  means  and  protection  from  a  strong 
power,  having  had  experience  of  the  selfishness  of  the 
different  leaders  in  their  party  quarrels,  utterly  ignoring 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  having  a  watchful  foe  like 
Hayti  ever  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  troubles  and  dis- 
sensions in  the  island,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  patriot  and 
statesman  in  ceding  to  Spain  the  possession  of  a  territory 
which  had  been  identified  with  the  glories  of  her  past 
history. 

Charity  will  concede  as  much,  we  think,  to  a  man  whose 
memory  to-day  is  revered;  who,  while  alive,  was  always 
honest,  and  who,  for  himself,  never  despoiled  the  public 
treasury.  Valiant  without  a  rival,  he  was  the  first  to  hasten 
to  battle,  and  his  breast  was  the  first  presented  to  the  balls 
of  Haytian  enemies.  He  gained  with  justice  from  his 
admiring  countrymen  the  appellation  of  "  Libertador  de  la 
Patria." 

In  manner,  Santana  is  said  to  have  been  rough  and 
brutal,  though,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  would  be 
better  characterised  as  determined. 
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3  the  United  States ;  but  in  this,  it  is  said,  he  was 
by  the   threats  and    opposition  of  the  French 
leral  at  Port-au-Prinee,  Maxime  Rayband.      He 
I  it  to  France,  and  finally  to  Spain,  sending  for 
"  General  Alfan  to  make  the  offer. 
people  of  St  Domingo  were  not  generally  con- 
lis  movement  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  even 
the  cases  where  an  effort  wa«  made  to  consult 
i,  a  decision  was  given  against  this  action. 
e  pcbeme,  it  is  5aid,^and  appears  to  have  been, 
Lv-iite  one  of  Sanfana's,  who,  calling  together  the 
s  and  governors  of  the  different  districts  of  the 
ruraied  tliera  he  had  opened  negotiations  with  the 
0  incorporate  into  their  monarchy  the  Domini- 
i; ;  and  f,'Hve  iustmctions  how  they  were  to  treat 
n  regard  to  securing  their  votes, 
thf'se  who  gave  their  votes  testify  they  were  not 
[lat  extent  this  plan  of  incorporation  was  to  be 
d  it  is  even  stated  that  Santana  himself  was  de- 
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5.  That  it  shall  recognise  as  valid  all  acts  of  the  Domini- 
can Governments  that  have  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
island  from  the  birth  of  the  republic. 

Spain  denies  that  there  was  any  previous  treaty  made  for 
this  incorporation,  claiming  that  it  was  the  spontaneous  act 
of  the  people. 

Facts,  however,  do  not  corroborate  this,  for  it  appears 
the  measures  of  the  Spanish  Qt)vernment  were  taken  with 
due  deliberation,  while  the  people  of  St  Domingo  were 
taken  by  surprise.  In  the  circular  sent  by  Santana  to  the 
governors,  it  was  stated  that  Dominica  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  province  of  Spain.  When  the  affair  was  consummated, 
and  the  treaty  came  to  be  signed,  it  was  found  that  this 
was  meant  to  be  considered  as  a  province  beyond  sea,  to  be 
governed  as  were  Cuba  and  Puerto  Bico. 

It  will  be  curious  to  watch  the  opinions  of  the  press  in 
Spain  as  an  exposition  of  Spanish  sentiment  and  policy 
on  American  affairs  on  this  St  Domingo  question ;  and  we 
find  the  Cronica  of  1861,  speaking  of  the  ^'  unexpected 
demonstration"  in  St  Domingo^  accounts  for  it  on  these 
grounds : — 

"  Fear  of  their  enemies  on  the  border,  who  wish  to 
possess  their  territory ;  mistrust  of  the  United  States  in  its 
aspirations  ;  that,  instructed  by  the  lack  of  success  of  the 
republics  of  the  Continent,  they  have  hopes  of  sharing  in 
the  same  benefits  as  Cuba  and  Puerto  RicOy  and  that  they 
want  to  be  permanently  governed.  Tired  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence, and  afraid  of  the  encroachments  of  the  United 
States,  it  seeks  our  protecting  power.  And  with  this  island 
stretching  its  right  hand  to  Puerto  Rico  and  its  left  to  Cuba^ 
we  commence  a  new  system^  giving  us  the  control  of  the 

aui/y 

Nevertheless,  they  were  a  little  fearful  that  the  United 
States    would   interfere   with  this   occupation;    but  that 
Government  being  busy  with  its  own  rebellion,  took  no 
steps  against  it,  but  eventually  recognised  the  transfer. 
20 
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aea  that  "  tiie  principal  eervice  that  St  Do- 
render  us,   is  that   of  preveutmg  the  North 
cu  from  getting  a  footing  too  near  Cuba." 
opposition    only    was    manifested    in    Spain 
project,  some  of  the  papers  stating,  in  order 
;eliiig  against  it,  that  yellow  fever  constantly 
t  Domingo,  and  Le  Clerc's  expedition  was  cited 
ition  of  the  fiital  coneequeuces  that  might  be 
or  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  taking  possession. 
;e  WHS  met  hy  the  assertion,  "  that  while  it  is 
;  Antilles  are  subject  to  this  fever,  it  is  also 

are  portions  never  affected  by  it,  and  among 
)omingo,  in  which  not  a  single  Spaniard  who 
re  has  lost  his  life  from  it,  hot,  on  the  con- 
i  happy  and  contented." 

fer  was  consummated  by  Santana  inviting  the 
(   St  Domingo  city  to  meet  in   the  cathedral 
mess  the  incorporation  with  Spain, 
teamurs  had  been  sent  by  Spain  to  Calderas 

a  number  of  Spanish  olficers  had  landed  at. 
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Two  prominent  chiefs,  who  had  heretofore  manifested 
their  opposition  to  the  scheme,  were  by  some  means  in- 
duced to  remain  tranquil,  and  though  present,  they,  with 
the  people,  seem  to  have  remained  quiescent,  oflFering  no 
sign  either  of  dissent  or  approval. 

The  secretary  of  General  Santana  read  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, as  follows : — 

"  In  the  very  noble  and  loyal  city  of  St  Domingo,  on 
the  18th  day  of  the  month  of  March  1861,  we  the  under- 
signed, met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  of  this 
capital,  declare,  that  of  our  free  and  spontaneous  will,  in 
our  own  name  and  that  of  those  who  have  conferred  the 
power  upon  us  of  acting  for  them,  solemnly  proclaim  the 
Queen  and  Lady  the  excellent  Isabel  IL,  in  whose  hands 
we  deposit  the  sovereignty  that  until  now  we  have  exercised 
as  members  of  the  Republic  of  Dominica.  We  declare 
equally  that  it  is  our  free  and  spontaneous  will,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  people,  who  by  our  presence  in  this  place  we 
represent,  that  all  the  territory  of  the  republic  is  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  belonged  before  the 
treaty  of  the  18th  February  1855,  in  which  her  most 
Catholic  Majesty  recognised  as  a  sovereign  state  that 
which  to-day  of  its  spontaneous  will  the  people  to  it 
return  this  sovereignty.      In  witness  of  which,"  &c. 

Notice  was  at  once  sent  to  Governor  Serrano  at  Cuba, 
and  immediately  troops  to  the  number  of  3000  poured  in 
from  that  island  and  Puerto  Rico,  until  further  levies 
from  Spain  arrived,  the  whole  number  reaching  eventually 
some  6000  men. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  incorporation  went 
on  thus  smoothly  all  over  the  island;  on  the  contrary, 
though  I  find  records  of  documents  purporting  to  be 
the  will  of  the  people  of  San  Juan,  San  Antonio  de 
Giierra,  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Baya  Guana,  Monte  Plata, 
Savana  la  Mar,  and  Seybo,  signed  each  by  the  governor 
or  commandant,  the  parish  priests,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
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JGcials,  as  representing  the  will  of  the  people, 
J  find  any  record  of  the  general  popular  will  at 
las  Azua,  Puerto  Plata,  Mocha,  Vega,  San- 
Bon  te  Oris  to. 

Iintrary,  I  even-  find  that  at  Macoris  (San 
_)  an  attempt  Tras  made  by  the  people  of  that 
■inte  this  action  of  the  Government;  bat  the 
Ithe  place,  putting  a  cannon  in  position  on 
fcpened    fire   on   the    people,  who   were    thus  , 

J  uftiT,  when  troops  had  been  landed  at  Puerto 
Ireraouy  of  exchanging  the  Dominican  for  the 
Iner  took  place,  in  presence  of  these  armed 

Igan  her  rule  with  fair  and  generous  promises, 
Ire  not  fulfilled.  She  mistook  entirely  the 
(le  Dominican  people.  She  forgot  that  they 
;ind  had  virtually  been  their  own  masters 
Irters  of  a  century." 
Im  keeping  eloae  to  a  liberal  reading  of  the 
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of  the  republic  for  the  year  preceding  the  Spanish  annexation 
was  but  |24 1,347,  while  the  estimates  for  the  year  1863, 
remitted  to  Spain  for  approval,  amounted  to  |4,476,000, 
and  this  to  be  applied  to  the  administration  of  a  territory 
some  20,000  square  miles  in  extent,  containing  less  than 
160,000  inhabitants. 

The  same  policy  that  ruled  in  the  slaveholding  island' 
of  Cuba  was  endeavoured  to  be  reproduced  in  St  Domingo, 
and  though  some  of  the  wiser  and  more  enlightened  minds 
of  Spain  protested  against  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to 
make  a  free  people  retrograde,  the  policy  was  persisted  in, 
until  it  brought  its  own  reward. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Spaniards  themselves  say  in  their 
press. 

"  But  if  in  this  incorporation  Spain  proposes  nothing 
else  than  a  vain  display  of  authority,  if  she  seeks  nothing 
more  than  a  means  of  satisfying  a  horde  of  hungry  agents, 
who  hope  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  country,"  &c. 

"  The  Cabinet  of  O'Donnel  could  not  accept  the  rein- 
corporation to  Spain  of  Dominica,  in  order  to  condemn  it 
to  the  same  rules  that  were  prevalent  in  the  Antilles." 

At  no  time,  while  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession,  was 
there  perfect  peace  in  the  island.  At  St  Domingo  city, 
where  were  the  principal  headquarters  of  the  officials, 
tranquillity  and  contentment,  arising  from  the  flow  of 
Spanish  gold,  seem  to  have  prevailed  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  the  departure  of .  the  Spaniards ;  but  in  the  other 
parts,  especially  in  the  Cibao  and  the  north,  great  dis- 
content prevailed. 

Hardly  a  month  elapsed  before  numbers  of  the  Domini- 
cans opposed  to  annexation,  who  had  gathered  together 
in  Haytian  territory,  promoted  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. Geffrard,  who  haa  become  iiie  ruler  of  Hayti,  on 
receiving  news  of  the  Spanish  incorporation  had  protested 
against  it,  in  which  he  was  also  joined  by  the  representa- 
tives of  France  and  England.     Issuing  a  proclamation,  in 
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|t  fortli  doctrines  that  seem  to  be  those  of 
I  rulers  of  Hayti,  he  held  that  "  from  the 
In  two  peoples  inhabit  the  same  island,  their 
lympatliy  or  attempts  of  the  stranger,  are 
|iiiited.  The  political  existeuce  of  the  one  is 
lied  to  that  of  the  other,  and  they  are  bound 
I  one  to  the  otJier  their  mutual  safety." 

population,  fearful   that   the   restoration  of 

in  the  island  would  bring  a  return  of 

Id  with  the  Dominicans,  claiming  "  that  the 

Janisation  given  to  the  Island  of  St  Domingo 

Tipletely  the  people  of  those  hopes  they  had  for 

I  their  change  of  Government." 

!ws,  the  movement  of  the  Dominicans 
lllaytian  territory  was  encouraged;  and  at  the 
inrty  was  General  Cabral,  who  had  united  with 
Bother  prominent  chiefs,  among  them  General 
■lifc'se,  marching  upon  -Santiago  almost  before 
lis  had  time  to  take  possession,  proclaimed  a 
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of  character,  the  Dominicans  did  not  at  first  revenge  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  on  them  by  the  Spaniards,  but  even 
returned  their  prisoners  on  parole. 

Oppression,  however,  became  so  strong,  that  a  general 
desire  for  freedom  prevailed  throughout  the  island,  but 
particularly  in  the  Cibao  region,  of  which  Santiago  was 
the  capital,  where  the  Spaniards  had,  in  the  Fort  St  Louis, 
their  principal  headquarters. 

So  serious  did  this  feeling  become,  that  the  Spaniards 
seem  to  have  become  alarmed,  and  a  general  amnesty  was 
declared  to  all,  whether  they  had  acted  in  opposition  before 
annexation  or  in  rebellion  since. 

It  was  too  late;  the  smouldering  fire  was  not  to  be 
entirely  quenched,  especially  with  such  rulers  as  General 
Buceta  in  command  of  the  Cibao  district. 

Stained  with  every  crime,  this  man  had  been  expelled 
as  a  criminal  offender  from  Spain,  but  had  at  first  been 
given  the  command  of  Samaua,  being  afterwards  removed 
to  Santiago,  where  his  greatest  pleasure  seems  to  have 
been  in  seeing  how  much  he  could  torment  the  people 
over  whom  he  was  placed.  He  ruled  with  an  iron  hand; 
and  the  accounts  of  his  brutality  and  cruelty  are  some- 
thing frightful,  testified  to,  as  they  were,  in  my  presence 
by  priest  and  layman,  man  and  woman. 

Although  representations  were  made  to  higher  authority 
asking  for  the  removal  of  this  Governor,  no  notice  what- 
ever appears  to  have  been  taken  of  them ;  and  he  retained 
his  position  until  at  last  the  people,  worn  out  with  his 
cruelties  and  oppressions,  as  well  as  those  of  other  officials, 
broke  into  open  rebellion ;  and  at  the  mountain  Capotillo 
near  the  village  of  Dajabon,  an  humble  farmer,  a  country- 
man named  Cabrera,  raised  the  banner  of  revolt. 

This  man,  utterly  illiterate,  not  even  knowing  how  to 
read  or  write,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  sixteen  men 
in  August  1863,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Monte 
Cristo,  where  he  was  joined  by  Pimentel,  Luperon,  and 
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took    possession    of  the   smal!    village   of 

were  joined  by  a  large  body  of  Bomiaicao 
Iluyti,  who,  crossing  the  frontier,  nnited  their 
arched  upon  and  took  Dajabon,  GroayubiD,  Ac. 
colmnn  thut  was  despatched  from  Santiago 
1  was  dispersed  with  slaughter,  after  being 
ienera]  Buceta  himself  was  left  alone,  and 
lack  made  his  way  back  to  the  city,  where 
command,  trciope  having  arrived  to  support 

)   Dominicans,   however,  marched  down  and 
jn   of  Puertu  Plata,  but  the  arrival  of  the 
Isabel  II.,  which  landed  a  force  nnder  cover 
■ompelled  them  to  evacuate  it. 

beginning   spread    rapidly    throughout    the 
,r  against  the  Spaniards,   who,   so  far  from 
;  action  aa  the  wish  of  a  free  people,  looked 
•  action  of  revolted  slaves. 
ninican  people  have  been   reflected  upon  for 
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tion  from  Europe  if  it  is  to  prosper ;  it  is  a  healthy  country, 
a  virgin  country. 

"  The  responsibility  of  the  O'Donnel  Cabinet  is  not  in 
having  accepted  annexation,  but  in  not  having  secured  it, 
converting  it  in  their  hands  into  an  element  powerful  and 
beneficial  for  Spain." 

And  when  the  pride  and  ire  of  Spain  was  roused  by  the 
further  news  that  came  of  the  probability  that  the  insur- 
rection could  not  be  subdued,  "Let  us  promptly  quell 
this  insurrection  with  all  our  forces,  and  this  done,  let  us 
restore  to  the  Dominicans  those  rights  and  privileges  oj 
which  roe  have  rohbed  them. 

"  The  Duke  of  Tetuan  began  by  attacking  in  place  of 
respecting  existing  customs,  first  of  which  was  the  religion 
that  for  forty  years  had  been  tolerated. 

"  The  Archbishop  Monijan  had  hardly  arrived  when 
he  ordered  the  Protestant  churches  to  be  closed.  Before 
the  annexation  an  interment  cost  $60,  after  his  arrival 
it  cost  $500. 

"  They  have  deprived  the  islanders  of  oflSce,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  having  been  removed,  and  they  have 
inflicted  upon  the  island  a  horde  of  rapacious  officials. 

"  This  was  the  error ;  people  that  have  once  tasted  of 
liberty,  before  resigning  themselves  to  lose  it,  prefer 
death.  They  should  then  have  respected  the  franchises 
and  liberties  of  the  Dominicans,  without  taking  into 
account  the  rule  that  governs  for  the  other  of  its  Antilles. 
In  fact,  the  Island  of  St  Domingo,  in  place  of  gaining, 
has  lost." 

So  positive,  however,  were  the  Spaniards  in  their  deter- 
mination not  to  relinquish  the  island,  that  in  April  1864, 
in  the  Cortes,  the  Minister,  President  of  the  Council,  said 
"  they  would  fight  in  the  Island  of  St  Domingo  until  they 
triumphed,  calling  forth  all  their  resources,  smce  they 
would  not  permit  an  atom  of  territory  to  be  alienated  from 
Spain." 
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iDiHsing;  t(i  reail,  when  things  became  desperate, 
■f  these  very  writfirs  who  had  prCTionely  beeu 
raise  of  St  Domingo  now  saw  fit  to  depreciate 
rrote:   '"Tlie  people,  accastomed  to  a  solitary 
woods,  uan,  awing  to  the  lack   of  roads  and 
mainittiu   a  constant  guerilla  warfare.     There 
■nng  who  erosa  entire  leagues  of  earth  leapimj 
1  tree,  without  touching  the  ground  with  the 
r  feet;  anil,  born  in  this  climate,  they  do   not 
the  fevera  that  attack  the  European  who  risks 
leir  wood,*." 

either  the  space  in  this  volume  nor  the  inclina- 
il  the  Iiorrurs  of  this  war,  that  continued  until 
Iiich  every   atrocity   which    the  human    mind 
?  was  committed;  and  the  details  of  some  of 
;he  Spanish  officials  show  that,  while  they  have 
n  the  esimijile  of  crimes  perpetrated  in  this 
by  their  bloodthirsty  ancestors,  the  civilisation 
eiit  diiy  has  done  nothing  towards    softening 
icts  I'ligendiTud  by  the  blood  of   these   same 
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seen,  but  afterwards  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  Isabella, 
having,  through  the  intercession  of  Baez,  been  pardoned, 
and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  united  with  Baez  in 
efforts  to  succour  their  country,  taking  refuge  in  Hayti, 
where  they  sought  help  from  Geffrard,  even  offering  him. 
it  is  said,  a  portion  of  the  Dominican  territory  at  present 
comprising  part  of  the  province  of  Azua. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here,  however,  that  the  Spaniards,  being 
eventually  compelled  to  leave  the  island,  they  left  it  as 
near  as  human  hands  could  make  it  a  waste  of  desola- 
tion ;  and  the  traveller  to-day  will  find  hardly  a  spot  in 
this  beautiful  land  that  does  not  bear  testimony  in  a  ruined 
town,  well-filled  graves,  or  a  desolated  household,  of  this 
last  epoch  of  the  "  Time  of  the  Spaniards." 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  pride  of  Spain  to  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  her  hold  upon  the  island;  and  the 
press  was  free  in  its  denunciations  of  those  who,  by  their 
acts  had  brought  about  this  state  of  affairs. 

*'  And  the  Archbishop  of  St  Domingo,  who  is  now  at 
Toledo — what  has  he  done  ?  We  must  be  severe,  for  the 
greater  the  rank,  the  position,  and  the  power,  the  greater 
the  responsibility.  He  went  there  filled  with  old-fashioned 
ideas  of  the  time  of  the  Inquisition ;  he  found  Protestant 
chapels,  he  wished  to  shut  them;  he  met  with  Protestant 
families,  he  wished  to  expel  them;  he  encountered  people 
legitimately  married  by  Protestant  ceremony,  he  wished 
to  separate  them.  To  paint  the  harm  this  great  imprud- 
ence has  done  is  impossible." 

At  last,  by  an  act  of  the  Cortes,  March  3,  1865,  the 
island  of  St  Domingo  was  declared  free  again,  Spain  pro- 
testing that  in  1861  she  had  only  listened  to  the  voices 
of  the  Dominicans  in  asking  for  annexation,  as  she  did 
now  for  separation. 

But  even  before  the  Spaniards  took  their  departure,  a 
quasi-form  of  Government  had  been  effected;  for  in  August 
1863,  after  Buceta  had  been  defeated  at  Santiago,  the 
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1.  and  he  com]>elled  to  witlielrnw  into  the  fort, 
;>Miis  marclied  down  to  Puerto  Plata,  and  there 
the  new  rejuililic,  with  Pepillo  Salcedo  as  its 
■Dt.    Bat  he,  being  saspected  of  coUnsion  with 
ds,  was   overthrown  l.y  General  Polanco,  who 
lied  President ;  nntil  Pimentel,  whom  we  have 
1  anionjr  the  first  to   take  up  arms,  following 
f,  headed  a  movement  against  Polanco,  and  he 
^iident,  and  remained   bo   at  the  time  of  the 
'  r)ie  S]i!niish  troops.    And  thus,  by  a  series  of 
iur  to  tSt  Domingo,  before  it  had  ceased  to  be 
nonurcliy  it  had   already  been  three  times   a 

whn  Hcems  to  have  been  only  a  simple  farmer, 
1  good  commnn  sense,  but  no  education  what- 

^  the  patriot  forces  with  no  other  object  than 
is  f'iuntry,  became  by  force  of  circumstances 

meanwhile,  the  former  great  leader,  who  had 
Japtiiin-Oeneral,  but  had  resigned  his  position 
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The  latter,  when  he  heard  of  this  new  aspirant  for  Presi- 
dent, tendered  his  resignation ;  and  Cabral  was  proclaimed 
Protector  by  the  voices  of  a  few  hundred  people  gathered 
in  the  plaza  at  St  Domingo  city,  being  incited  thereto  by 
the  friends  of  Cabral,  August  4,  1865. 

The  rest  of  the  island  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of 
this  new  movement,  and  the  entire  district  of  the  powerful 
Cibao  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unconsulted ;  but  this  is 
the  way  Governments  are  made  in  this  famous  island.  A 
few  hundred  people  gather  together,  and  shout  "Vive 
Cabral  I "  "  Vive  Polanco  !  "  and  the  fortunate  chief  called 
declares  himself  the  Government. 

Cabral,  however,  who,  it  appears,  had  made  use  of  the 
plea  that  he  was  acting  for  Baez,  did  not  remain  long  undis- 
turbed; for  the  people,  finding  out  his  desire  to  become  their 
ruler,  grew  restless.  A  decree  was  then  issued  by  Cabral 
calling  for  a  Congress  to  elect  regularly  a  President,  and 
form  a  constitution.  On  the  25th  September  1866,  the 
Convention  for  framing  a  constitution  met  after  eight  days 
had  been  passed  in  electing  members.  During  this  delay. 
General  Pedro  Guillermo  organised  a  movement  in  the 
Seybo  province  ;  and  a  party  formed  at  the  town  of  Higuey. 
Taking  for  their  watchword,  "  Cabral,  Manzueta,  and  Baez," 
they  marched  to  Seybo  without  opposition;  but  arriving 
before  the  walls  of  the  capital,  they  were  denied  entrance  by 
the  people  (though  it  appears  Cabral  was  willing  enough 
to  allow  them  to  enter).  He,  however,  went  to  San  Cristobal 
to  raise  troops  to  oppose  this  movement,  leaving  Pimentel 
in  the  city,  who,  entering  into  league  with  Guillermo,  pro- 
nounced for  Baez  as  President. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Baez  was  not  in  the  country ; 
but  in  almost  every  movement  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
island,  the  eyes  of  the  people  seem  to  have  searched  out 
Baez  as  the  only  man  who  had  the  ability  and  disposition 
to  govern  them  honestly.  .  Even  Santana  had  stated  that 
he  made  the  Spanish  annexation  in  order  to  have  Baez 
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r  of  the  iulaiul ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  war  of 
■ds  assumed  a  favourable  aspect,  than  Salcedo, 
evnhitionary  chiefs,  had  written  to  Baez,  pray- 
his  country's  sake  to  come  and  assume  control 
irnment. 

0,  being  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  assamed 
hut   the    Cougreas   refused  to  recognise  hia 
;laimiug  that  Cabral,  as  Protector,  represented 
meiit  until  a  President  was  regularly  appointed. 
le  of  the  constitution  it  was  provided  that  Con- 
1  appoint  the  first  President,  and  they,  it  appears, 
illy  in  favour  of  Cahralj;  btit  Manzueta,  acting 
on  with  Guillormo,  both  of  whom  professed  to 
ho  wishes  of  the  entire  island,  and  not  that  of 
alone,  walked  into  the  congressional  halls,  and 
to  t!ie  memhei-s,  drawing  hia  sword  at  the  same 
veiglit)'  iirgument,  that  they  must  elect  Baez  as 
wJiicli  it  appears  they  did  ;  and  there  seems  no 
iuiibt  tliat  this  was  really  in   accord  with  the 
le  people,  willi  whom  Baez  was  now  particularly 
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In  December  1865  a  new  constitution  was  formed,  but 
this  only  lasted  until  the  following  April,  when  it  was  set 
aside,  and  the  constitution  originally  adopted  under  San- 
tana  in  1854  substituted  for  it. 

Cabral,  it  appears,  is  a  man  who  has  always  had  ambitious 
projects  for  himself,  desiring  positions  which  he  has  not  the 
ability  to  fill.  Born  in  St  Domingo,  he  was  partially 
educated  in  England,  where  he  passed  several  years  of  his 
life,  when,  returning  to  the  island,  and  becoming  mixed 
up  in  its  military  aflfairs,  he  gained  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  practical  duties  of  war-making  on  a  small 
scale.  A  tall,  raw-boned  mulatto,  of  much  bravery,  he 
was  well  calculated  for  a  guerilla  leader ;  but  in.  the  admini- 
strative duties  of  Minister  of  War  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  his  proper  place  of  a  mere  cipher ;  and  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  his  position,  he,  under  plea  of  ill-health,  sought 
a  refuge  in  Cura^oa ;  and  from  there,  with  a  certain  General 
Valverde,  began  his  machinations  to  overthrow  Baez.  In 
this  they  were  joined  by  Pimentel,  who,  claiming  that  the 
change  of  constitution  was  a  farce,  attempted  to  provote 
insurrections  against  Baez,  and  incited  the  people  of  the 
Cibao  to  rebel. 

Baez,  in  this  case,  appears  to  have  behaved  with  great 
magnanimity,  for  though  he  had  Pimentel  in  his  power 
after  his  treason,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  treated  him 
harshly;  and  finding  that  Cabral  had  sought  refuge  in 
Hayti,  from  whence  he  designed  making  an  attempt  on  St 
Domingo,  he  sent  him  word  that,  in  order  to  save  blood- 
shed, he,  Baez,  would  resign  his  position,  and  Cabral  could 
come  and  take  it. 

This  conspiracy  against  Baez,  it  appears,  united  together 
Pimentel,  Cabral,  and  Valverde,  the  pretext  they  used  being 
that  Baez  had  altered  the  constitution ;  but  it  is  evident 
there  were  other  more  truthful  reasons  to  be  found  in  their 
individual  ambition  and  jealousy  of  each  other. 

The  words  of  Baez  himself  perhaps  give  the  best  idea 
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t  this  time.     "  There  are  docnmeDts  in  circiil»- 
>z  that  I  was  called  back  to  the   oonntry,  in 
meets  the  names  ot  Cabnil,  Pimentel,    Man- 
ia, and  others,  almost  all  those  who  appear  in 
ioDary  rank^,  are   prominent.     I  have  in  my 

large  number  of  letters  from  all  the  generals — 

or  two  mnv  be  excepted — congratnlating  me 
n,  and  offering  me  their  services. 
Islanding  this,  within  the  five  months  that  I 
1  jinwer.  I  have  had  to  face  as  many  rebellions ; 
not  he  said  that  they  have  been  provoked  by 
ken  by  my  Government,  for  the  first  one  broke 
lurs  before  I  took  the  oath. 
1  with  fighting  against  factions,  and  wishing  to 
1  war,  as  soon  as  I  had  knowledge  of  the  last 

in  the  Cihao,  I  sent  General  Pimentel  to  those 
.lit  he  wa?  not  able  to  fulfil  my  wishes  or  avoid 

The  people  of  their  own  free  will  preferred  to 
'Ah-dd  is  to-diiy  the  theatre  of  civil  war,  which 
til  .sjirrow.  and  desire  to  stop.  .  ■  . 
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have   been   constantly  in  trouble,  and  no  improvements 
made. 

Such  was  the  strait  to  which  matters  were  reduced,  that 
Cabral  endeavoured  to  lease  the  Bay  of  Bamaua  to  the 
United  States  for  two  millions  of  dollars;  but  as  his 
Government  would  not  give  entire  control  over  it,  the  matter 
fell  through  for  the  time,  until,  in  1868,  Pujol  was  sent  to 
Washington  by  Cabral  to  renew  the  negotiations,  and  it 
was  stated  that  affairs  had  become  so  desperate,  he  must 
offer  Samana  to  the  United  States. 

Baez,  whose  friends  were  then  heading  a  movement  to 
overturn  Cabral,  issued  a  proclamation  against  this  attempt 
to  transfer  the  soil  of  the  repubb'c ;  and  the  reader  curious 
in  such  matters  will  find  in  the  Appendix  three  proclama- 
tions all  under  identically  the  same  heading,  but  showing 
how  ideas  are  likely  to  change  under  various  circumstances. 

In  March  1868  Baez  again  became  President  of  the 
Dominican  republic,  and  the  people  apparently  were  so 
glad  to  welcome  him  back  again,  that  they  offered  to  make 
him  Dictator,  which  very  wisely  he  declined ;  but  he  still 
remains  the  President,  evidently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  a  few  only  of  some  ambitious  leaders  desiring  for 
their  own  purposes  to  throw  the  country  into  a  state  of 
revolution. 

Cabral  meanwhile  has  been  constantly  on  the  Haytian 
border,  making  petty  inroads  with  a  force  of  all  the  vaga- 
bonds of  the  country,  not  large  enough  to  accomplish 
anything  of  moment,  yet  quite  large  enough  to  keep  a 
peaceful  people  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  anxiety. 

Baez,  since  his  new  inauguration,  finding  what  was  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  seeing  what  were  the  great 
necessities  of  the  island,  has,  I  believe,  been  earnest  and 
honest  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  annexation  to  the 
United  States  ;  and  whether  he  is  not  wise  in  this,  I  leave 
the  intelligent  reader  to  judge  for  himself  from  the  fore- 
going facts. 
21 
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.miuicaii  Secretary  of  State  said  to  me,  "  St 
Hits  a  strong  Governiaeat,  which  we  cannot 
^  as  ehe  remains  isolated  and  exposed  to  the 
ayti  and  the  conepiracies  of  ambitions  chiefs, 
ition  to  the  United  States  we  hope  will  come 
::ration,  capital,  roads,  and  the  development  of 
i!iitB  of  the  island." 

1  persecution  and  bloodshed,  and  in  frequent 
as  the  present  republic  of  Dominica  been  born, 
eory  a  coustitutional  republic,  the  government 
ivided  iuto  three  branches,  the  executive,  legis- 
udicial. 

consists  of  a  President  and  Vice-president, 
■1  electoral  college  for  a  term  of  six  years,  with 

of  three  yeiirs  in  the  time  of  their  election. 
>se   officers  are  ineligible  to  the  presidency  on 
::■  terms. 

Lk-nt  appoints  a  Council  of  State,  consisting  of 
jf  jiublic   inslruction,    of  the   police,   of   the 
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Each  town  or  commaDe  also  possesses  an  alcalde,  a  sort 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  who  is  appointed  during  good 
behaviour  by  the  President,  and  I  am  happy  to  bear  testi-. 
mony  to  their  high  standing. 

The  laws  are  administered  by  a  supreme  court  sitting  at 
the  capital,  and  there  should  be  minor  courts  in  all  the 
diflFerent  provinces  or  districts ;  but,  from  the  state  of  affairs 
existing  in  the  island,  these  cannot  be  said  to  be  now 
in  operation. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  to  which  the  island  is  sub- 
jected is  the  great  number  of  petty  leaders  which  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  have  brought  into  existence.  •  Many  of 
these  men,  with  no  other  qualification  than  that  of  personal 
bravery,  and  having  a  number  of  followers  who  look  upon 
them  as  their  chief,  presume  to  hold  themselves  subject  to 
any  leader  who  will  look  after  their  individual  interests. 

Holding  the  rank  of  general,  the  numbers  of  their  com- 
mand would  not  in  many  cases  amount  to  a  corporal's 
guard;  and  yet  they  receive  pay,  and  wield  a  certain 
power,  entirely  disproportionate  to  their  actual  influence 
for  good,  though  for  bad  it  is  incalculable. 

Some  of  these  generals  are  actually  possessed  of  such 
crude  ideas,  that  the  author  was  asked  by  them  what 
would  be  their  rank  in  the  United  States  in  the  event  of 
annexation ;  and  he  was  considerably  amused  at  seeing  the 
dubious  expression  that  overcame  their  countenances  when 
told  it  would  be  the  proud  one  of  "  citizen,"  with  perfect 
liberty  to  go  when  and  where  they  would — to  work. 
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.  rs  trees  for  ever  green  adorn  thair  •boob 

uiT>,  tliat  with  fragrHQt  nectar richl;  flow; 

<  le  all  the  flowera  through  erer;  Maaun  Uow." 

LAND — Organising  a  Party — Our  Route — Crossing 

i— Tropical  Forests— Lumking  "al  fresco"— First 
■criaices—La  Tosa—San  Pedro— Natitral  Fann- 
ie Apartments— The  Country  People— Rough  Ex- 
Grand  Scenery— Siilon  de  la  Viuda—Serico—Kide 

most  curious  things  in  connection  with  St 
'  i^  tlie  iLstiiiiishing  iguornnce  of  many  iiihabi- 
iicc  to  lociiiitioa  which  they  have  not  viBitotl. 
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into  the  interior,  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  opinion  of 
people  there,  heads  were  gravely  shaken,  and  remarks  made 
about  the  safety  of  trusting  himself  amongst  the  people  of 
that  region. 

The  Government  authorities  were,  however,  very  kind  in 
oflFering  every  assistance,  and  advising  the  trip  to  be  taken  ; 
and  having  made  up  my  mind  individually  to  ^'  do  "  the 
island  as  well  as  possible,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept 
Mr  Commissioner  White's  invitation  to  join  him  in  his 
trip  across  to  the  north  coast.  A  party  was  therefore 
organised,  consisting  of  the  Honourable  Andrew  D.  White, 
United  States  Commissioner,  Professor  W.  M.  Gabb, 
Surveyor  to  the  Geological  Company  of  New  York,  Doctor 
H.  B.  Blackwell,  of  the  Boston  Pr^55,  and  the  author  of 
these  pages ;  and  our  preparations  were  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  lead  one  to  think  we  were  about  to  start 
upon  a  tour  in  the  prairies. 

Horses  were  fitted  out  with  M^Clellan  saddles  and  equip- 
ments for  riding,  while  others  were  prepared  with  immense 
straw  panniers  (macutas),  in  which  to  carry  supplies ; 
servants  were  engaged ;  while,  almost  of  more  importance, 
strong  canvas  hammocks  were  secured  for  each  of  us. 

Early,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  February, 
our  adieux  having  been  said  the  previous  day,  we  gathered 
at  headquarters,  blankets,  cloaks,  and  umbrellas  strapped 
to  our  saddles,  while  our  general  wardrobes  had  been 
bestowed  in  the  smallest  possible  kits  to  place  in  the 
panniers. 

Shades  of  dignified  pompous  officials !  what  would  ye  have 
said  to  have  seen  this  distinguished  emissary  of  a  great 
nation  (only  outdone  by  his  followers)  so  lost  to  the  "  con- 
venances "  of  official  position  as  to  wear  his  pants  inside 
his  boots,  a  fireman's  shirt  without  collar  enveloping  his 
person,  while  on  that  head  from  whose  piercing  orbits  were 
to  go  the  rays  that  should  carry  yea  or  nay  to  this  aspiring 
island,  was  placed  a  most  undignified,  natty-looking,  but 
perfectly  comfortable  "  wideawake  "  ? 
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llii  iiippearaucu  of  tlie  rest  of  the  party,  however, 
I'll  by  the  eminently  respectable  appearance  of 
|ilf-lt)(iking  "  Doctor." 

\  senores;  we  are  now  out  over  the  hills  of 
,  ivhere  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  organise 
Ictly  our  cavalcade,  and  from  which  old  village 
I  last  view  of  St  Domingo  city. 

I  sight  indeed  on  this  fresh,  bright  morning 
Iv,  with  the  atmosphere  as  cle»r  as  ether,  the  sky 
[■obnlt ;  and  there  at  our  feet  the  historic,  sleepy 
s  nioss-cuvered  walls  and  viue-clad  towers,  with 
1  palms  shooting  up  from  walled  courtyards, 
Itrnnge,  yet  beaatiful  and  interesting  picture,  to 
1  bright  blue  sea,  with  its  foam-crested  waves, 
liarkling,  spirited  background. 
Upurs  to  our  horses,  we  shou  got  over  the  inter- 
r  miles  that  separated  us  from  the  ferry  by  which 
[  cross  the  Isabella,  au  arm  of  the  Ozama,  flie 
t  Uomingo  cityjs  located. 
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ascent  up  a  muddy,  rough  path  to  higher  land,  where, 
striking  the  niain  road,  we  continued  our  journey,  our  way 
being  almost  continually  through  the  woods,  which,  thougb 
interesting  to  us  from  the  strange  appearance  of  plants  and 
trees,  it  would  not  be  so  to  describe.  We  were  glad,  there- 
fore, when,  at  noon,  the  sun  being  hot  enough  even  to 


penetrate  the  thick  foliage  on  the  road,  the  announcement 
was  made  of  our  mid-day  resting-place. 

This  was  upon  the  banks  of  a  small  fresh-water  stream, 
known  as  "  El  Yuco,"  whose  limpid  waters  furnished  us 
the  fluid  for  some  cold  rum-punch,  concocted  of  the  sour 
orange  (naranja  agria),  picked  from  overhanging  trees,  the 
juice  of  which,  incorporated  with  some  native  (Dominican) 
rum,  made  a  most  capital  punch.  This  was  our  first  camp- 
ing-out experience ;  and,  if  the  party  is  to  be  believed,  no 
sutrfi  re])ast  had  been  ever  enjoyed  before  as  was  this 
frugal  meal  of  "  sardine  "  sandwiches  and  cold  punch. 

The  propriety,  however,  was  suggested  to  Mr  White,  of 
trying  some  of  that  champagne  that  had  been,  according 


hy  ."i  peripatetic  musician,  win 


him 
end  < 
other 
Be 
were 
pickii 

the   tnnddy  road   of  the  forest,  in 
time,  our  ears  vere  sBlnted  by  sharp  t 
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These  explosioue  take  place  only  at  mid-day,  when  the 
sun  IB  inteiiBelj  hot ;  and  their  reports  are  at  times  qnite 
startling. 

AfterBome  miles  of  riding  we  came  out  into  the  open,Qpon 
beautiful  savannas,  which,  though  somewhat  more  rolling, 
yet  bear  the  generic  name  of  "  Llanos  "  or  prairies ;  and 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  thrown  here  by  nature  as 
natural  farms,  for  the  land  was  of  the  very  best  deep  black 
i^oil,  covered  with  long,  rich  graBB ;  while  here  and  there 
were  belts  of  timber. 


The  country  reminded  me  much  of  the  Minnesota 
bottom  lands,  except  that  here  the  horizon  was  botmded  by 
beautiful  views  of  cloud-capped  mountains,  to  whose  very 
feet  rolled  these  magniiicent  plains,  all  ready  for  the  hand 
of  the  husbandman.  As  evening  was  now  drawing  on,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  select  a  place  to  rest  for  the 
night,  particularly  as  Bome  of  our  party,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  horseback  riding,  might  suffer  from  a  first  ride  of 
twenty  miles,  and  eapecially  over  such  roads  as  we  had  had. 


^^^1 
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did,    stopping  at   La   Tosa,    as  the    estancia 
jalleil,  being  ii  simple  negro-house,  \yitli  oiie 
luildiuge,  all  constructed  in  thi;  rudest  manner, 
jjiyiug  a  little  knoll  in  one  of  the  above  eavan- 
ack  of  it  was  a  belt  of  timber,  throngh  which 
stream  of  clear  water.     As  we  had  ridden  on 
,  we  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  our  pack-horses, 
ch  all  hands  laid  themselves  out  for  a  siesta 
nkets  and  ponchos  we  spread  upon  the  ground, 

soon  oblivious,  even  of  the  calls  of  hunger, 
ise  mode  by  the  arrival  of  the  train  awakened 
■t  that  it  was  the  hour  for  supper,  which  meal 
jur  jonrney,  usually  meant  dinner  too. 
all  iiuman  hope,  our  joy  at  the  arrival  of  our 
as  turned  to  grief,  for  one  of  the  stupid  brutes, 
J  the  valujible  nature  of  a  part  of  his  cargo, 
hile  the  panniers  were  still  upon  him,  to  refresh 

a  roll  on  the  grass,  whereupon,  the  large  glass 
lut   contained   our  entire  supply  of  rum  was 
bed,  and  that  precious  fluid  escaped.    Onr  grief 
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soon  consummated  by  sound  slumber,  in  spite  of  the  trifling 
inconveniences  of  hat,  clothes,  and  boots. 

Have  you  ever  swung  in  a  hammock,  dear  reader  ?  If  not, 
I  assure  you  there  is  a  new  sensation  in  store  for  you.  In 
St  Domingo  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  republic  as  the 
people  themselves. 

Those  we  had  were  made  of  stout  canvas  about  six  feet 
long  and  five  wide ;  at  each  end  are  a  number  of  cords  at 
regular  intervals,  which,  fastened  thus  to  the  hanmiock  at 
one  end,  are  united  in  a  huge  knot  at  the  other,  and  to 
this  a  strong  cord  being  attached,  the  hammock  can  be 
slung  to  a  beam  or  attached  to  a  ring  in  the  wall,  and 
thus  be  suspended  in  the  air  like  a  huge  bag.  It  is  a 
great  institution,  and  I  believe  has  been  introduced  since 
into  the  States  by  every  member  of  the  party. 

Our  first  night  was  troubled  with  those  pests  the  fleas, 
and  they  had  even  no  respect  for  the  august  body  of  the 
"  Commissioner ; "  for  that  high  priest  of  Cornell  was 
discovered  late  in  the  evening  filling  his  shirt  with  pul- 
verised camphor,  said  to  be  a  sure  preventive. 

The  Professor  and  I,  protected  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
emitted  by  our  pipes,  and  in  which  we  had  indulged  while 
trying  to  restrain  the  Doctor  from  some  fearful  witticisms, 
fared  rather  better ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  little  in- 
conveniences, including  the  advent  of  a  stray  dog  into  the 
hut  in  search  of  some  friendly  bone,  we  all  managed  to 
get  a  good  night's  rest  in  ijiis  our  first  night's  camping- 
out  in  St  Domingo. 

The  day  was  yet  young  when  we  turned  out  of  our  bags, 
the  Doctor  and  I  going  down  to  a  neighbouring  brook  to 
be  invigorated  by  u  bath  in  the  cool  waters  of  a  limpid 
stream. 

The  dew  lay  heavy  on  the  luxuriant  grass ;  and  as  we 
passed  through  the  woods,  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the 
odour  of  the  rich  vegetation,  while  the  oranges  in  large 
numbers  hung  with  their  golden  cheeks  wet  with  the 
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riie  air,  too,  was  quite  fresh  and  bracing, 

I  always  is  iu  this  island  of  an  early  morning. 

little  spot   in   the   stream   formed    into   a 

ll,  we  enjoyed  the  clear,  cool  freshness   of  the 

^h  ft  short   diatance  above   us  came  bnbbling 

■  rocks ;  in  fact,  the  whole   scene  might  have 

omu    littlf    bit    in   the  Adirondaclcs,  had  it 

.  an   immense  tree  fallen  across   the  stream 

vith  the  parasites  and  plants  peculiar  only  to 

|le  the  Commissioner,  aa  became  his  custom  on 

,  had  called  the  family  and  some  neighbours 

|.ud   extracted    from    them    their    views   about 

and   the     condition     of    the    people    in    the 

'[■  nf  ilie  lioiise  was  a  fair  type  of  the  people 
who  are  pretty  generally 
scattered  throughout  the 
island  us  the  country  people- 
(paisniios),   and  who  cou- 
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two  rooms.  He  raised  a  few  cattle  and  grew  some  cane, 
coflfee,  and  a  few  fruits,  without  much  ^rouble,  and  without 
the  slightest  system  in  his  labours. 

Upon  asking  him  why,  with  so  much  land  and  such 
apparently  comfortable  means,  he  did  not  have  a  house 
and  a  garden,  and  improve  his  place,  he  told  the  same 
story  we  had  so  often  heard  of  revolutions,  and  raids,  and 
forcible  enlistments.  He  stated,  alsQ,  he  had  previously  had 
a  fine  house,  and  had  the  means  to  build  one  now,  but 
that  he  with  the  rest  of  the  people  were  discouraged  by 
the  unsettled  future. 

His  sons  seemed  to  be  willing  enough  to  work  at  $6 
per  month,  and  spoke  with  some  interest  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  road  being  made  that  would  require  the  labour 
of  the  young  men.  But  I  am  afraid,  in  long  contracts,  the 
"  dias  de  fiesta  "  would  either  interfere  with  the  work,  or 
else  the  principles  of  the  labourers  would  have  to  suffer. 

In  the  saddle  again,  we  rode  for  some  eight  n^iles  over 
some  superb  rolling  prairies,  capable  of  being  made  into 
the  finest  sugar-plantations.  The  day,  clear  and  bright, 
fairly  sparkled  with  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere — an 
every-day  occurrence  here,  however,  except  in  the  rainy 
season  of  May  and  following  months. 

Again  we  struck  the  Ozama  river,  the  same  that  we  had 
left  deep  and  dark  at  St  Domingo  city,  but  here  swiftly 
rushing  along  over  its  gravelly  bed,  its  waters  clear  as 
crystal,  tempting  the  wearied  horseman  as  he  fords  it  by 
its  cool,  refreshing  look  and  taste. 

Riding  through  this  valley  of  the  Ozama,  we  find  the 
country  almost  entirely  unsettled,  although  the  land  can 
be  had  for  the  asking ;  but  the  population  is  sparse,  and 
rarely  do  we  see  a  house,  though  a  rough  wooden  cross  stuck 
up  at  the  side  of  some  hardly  discernible  path  tells  the 
wearied  traveller  that,  on  following  the  trail,  a  habitation 
of  some  kind  will  be  found,  it  may  be  a  few  yards  or  a 
mile  away. 
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now  n  lifavily -wooded  country,  through 
Test  ofiology  for  a  road  is  found  in  the  simple 
of  the  underbrush  and  the  cutting  down  of 
t  luiiy  hajipen  to  stand  in  the  direct  line,  we 
■;jun  a  level  tract  or  Bavuuna  known  as  Lii 
1,  covered  with  long  tall  grass,  is  einiilar  to 
Illinois  [irairiea,  though  much  more  beautiful 
I'd,  nud  upnii  the  surface  of  which  lies  here 
W!iter  which,  from  frequent  rains,  is  soabun- 
u-li  tiii^  ]iM-L  of  the  island. 
■  li  -:i>.;ihu;i~   T  Iijivc  Seen  in  Cuba  turned  into 
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esteem  it  lost  time  to  repair  his  roof,  although  the  material 
was  at  hand ;  and  yet  a  site  and  land  for  which  many  of 
our  people  would  give  thousands,  even  the  wretchedness 
of  the  cabin  adding  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene, 
for  behind  it  waved  the  graceful  palm  and  cocoa  trees, 
with  the  broad-leaved  banana,  that  gives  such  richness  to 
all  this  tropical  scenery,  while  furnishing  the  principal 
sustenance  of  the  people. 

"  What's  the  use  ?  "  the  owner  replies  to  my  question 
why  he  don't  put  things  in  order;  "  it  would  only  be  ruined 
in  the  next  revolution." 

Our  noonday  siesta  finished,  a  short  ride  brought'  us  to 
our  resting-place  for  the  night,  the  habitation  of  one  Jose 
Gervase,  at  San  Pedro,  who  received  us  in  the  most  hospi- 
table manner,  placing  at  our  disposal  ^^  apartments  "  for 
the  night. 

As  we  rode  up,  the  women  were  working  underneath  a 
thatched  roof,  which  had  only  a  few  stout  poles  to  sup- 
port it,  being  otherwise  entirely  open;  and  this  was  the 
continuation  of  the  hut  or  house  proper  in  which  the 
family  lived. 

Our  hammocks  were  soon  slung  under  this  roof,  as  there 
were  always  some  of  the  party  ready  for  a  swing  in  this 
most  fascinating  of  resting-places.  It  being  Washington's 
birthday,  it  was  determined  to  celebrate  it  by  a  grand 
dinner  ^2^^  fitting  to  the  representative  of  the  Great  Republic ; 
with  what  success  may  be  imagined,  when  I  mention  that 
the  menu  was  in  accordance  with  our  service  of  (tin) 
plate,  and  the  "  omelette  au-ron  "  a  success. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  speeches,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
what  would  have  proved  the  "event"  of  the  evening  was 
*  slightly  marred  in  its  solemu  effects  by  the  advent  of  a 
friendly  pig  between  the  legs  of  the  speaker. 

But  I  think  the  American  people  would  certainly  have 
been  amused,  if  not  astonished,  at  seeing  the  perfectly 
republican  simplicity  of  its  representatives,  as  they  sat  on 
22 


Irrela  or  euds  of  logs,  looking  like  a  lot  of 

iLivoQuc. 

Idst  of  our  hilarity  came  the  vesper-hour,  and 

V  our  host  and  his  family  fell  to  their  prayers  and 

u,  with  such  evident  earnestness,  that,  though 

.  of  TCfipect,  immediately  uncovered,  we  yet, 

ich  evidence  of  simple  but  honest  piety,  bowed 

I  reverence  al&o 

I  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  our  slumbers  were  of 
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(Widow's  Saddle),  to  the  south  ef  which  are  the  sources  of 
the  Ozama  river. 

Over  grassy  slopes  and  rough  defiles  of  now  hard  clay, 
except  where  here  and  there  some  mountain  stream  trick- 
ling down  keeps  the  path  moist ;  up  wooded  hills,  upon 
which  are  seen  every  form  of  parasite,  whether  in  its 
incipient  form  of  a  mere  bundle  of  grass  upon  the  branch 
of  some  tree,  hanging  in  strange  woody  ropes  or  graceful 
festoons,  or  framed  into  sturdy  many-trunked  trees,  we 
ride;  now  holding  hard  with  knee  and  braced-in  stirrup,  or 
almost  embracing  the  horse's  neck,  one  hand  firmly  grasp- 
ing a  lock  of  the  mane  to  prevent  sliding  back,  we  gain 
the  mountain  top,  where,  dismounting,  we  fasten  our 
horses,  and  then  pushing  our  way  through  the  bushes,  we 
come  out  upon  an  abrupt,  sharp  point  upon  the  very  ridge. 

And  this  was  the  '*  Widow's  Pass,"  and  there  the  great 
mountain  heart  of  the  island,  with  the  towering  Yaqui  peak 
soft  and  distant  I 

What  a  sight  was  then  laid  out  before  us,  unrolled  like 
some  huge  topographical  map,  only  with  every  point  marked 
in  bold  relief  by  Nature's  own  hand,  so  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  hill  or  dale,  mountain  or  valley. 

Steep  down  rose  the  extreme  points  and  tops  of  the 
trees  of  the  mountain  below  us ;  beyond  that  a  high  moun- 
tain slope,  and  then  descending  slopes,  and  valleys  covered 
with  forest,  with  now  and  then  a  bright  brown  patch  of 
the  savanna  land ;  while  in  the  distance  rolls  back  into 
hazy  eternity  the  dark-blue  hills  in  various  shades  of  indigo, 
blue,  cobalt,  and,  where  the  morning  sun  glints  on  them, 
the  most  delicate  violet  tints,  the  tops  of  the  highest  hid 
away  in  cottony  clouds.  But  words  fail  to  paint  a  scene  like 
this,  where  even  the  pencil  cannot  portray  its  beauties, 
needing,  as  it  does,  the  colouring  of  a  Church  or  a  Bierstadt 

This  pass  is  a  defile  so  narrow,  sejparating  the  north  from 
the  south  so  effectually,  that  a  handful  of  men  might  dis- 
pute the  passage  with  an  army. 
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running  water,  into  which  the  D( 
muddy,  rushed  to  get  our  baths,  t 
what  might  be  called  a  St  Domir 
although  envying  us  our  enjoymeni 
the  fact  that  Admiral  Porter  had 
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bathing  m  these  streams.  Many  ( 
island  give  this  advice  also,  and, 
circumstances,  of  hot  sun  or  heate 
wise  to  enter  the  almost  ice-cold  w 
has  taught  us  (including  since  t 
when  the  clothes  are  slowly  remo^ 
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breakfast,  or  dinner,  when,  spreading  a  poncho  upon  the 
rich  herbage,  a  siesta  forms  a  pleasant  finale  to  the  lazy 
toying  with  that  wondrous  creation  of  Hature,  the  sensitive 
plant,  whose  tender  petals  seem  to  fold  themselves  up  even 
at  the  breath  of  man. 

Our  afternoon  journey  of  this  day  was  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten,  for  we  all  had  deep  experience  of  St  Domingo 
mud  on  the  roads,  which  were  almost  impassable. 

The  Professor  led  the  way  through  one  quagmire ;  but 
the  author,  coming  next,  turned  a  little  aside,  and  in  went 
his  horse  up  to  the  girths  in  sticky,  paaty  mud.  Spurrings 
and  lathing's,  answe^d  by  wUd  effo^  on  the  par't  of  tfe 
horse  to  extricate  himself,  only  served  to  fix  them  deeper 
in  the  ditch,  until  the  horse,  infuriated  and  frightened, 
seemed  ready  to  fall  over  on  his  rider. 

"  Jump  for  it  I"  shouted  the  Professor;  and  jump  I  did, 
plump  over  my  heavy  boot-tops  into  the  mud ;  but  throwing 
myself  forward  to  the  solid  ground  with  the  reins  still  in 
hand,  succeeded,  with  whip  and  shouts,  in  pulling  my  now 
unburdened  horse  through  to  terra  firmay  where  he  stood 
trembling  like  an  aspen,  the  only  question  between  us 
being  which  was  the  muddiest 

The  Conmiissioner  and  the  Doctor,  profiting  by  my  sad 
example,  wisely  made  a  detour  through  a  short  bypath  in 
the  woods,  and  came  through  without  mishap ;  but  we 
were  all  glad  enough  when  the  Professor  turned  aside  into 
the  very  bed  of  a  stream  in  preference  to  taking  the  road, 
and  following  up  its  course,  we  had  sure,  gravelly  bottom, 
even  if  it  was  at  the  cost  of  being  occasionally  splashed 
with  pure  water.  That  wild,  strange  scene  I  think  none 
of  us  will  ever  forget,  as,  pursuing  our  way,  we  rode  through 
a  narrow  bottom-land,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  little 
stream,  over  which  and  our  heads  would  sometimes  meet 
and  entwine  so  thickly  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the  trees 
on  its  banks,  that  sunlight  was  entirely  excluded ;  and  then 
through  openings  in  the  bushes  we  caught  a  view  of  groups 


iself  had  draped  and  festooned  the  f 
representative  of  progress  embodied 
of  Commissioner  White. 
At  last  we  strike  tJie  road  again,  i 
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villages  sprang  np^  the  word  in  its  meaning  became  more 
contracted,  being  applied  to  the  land  at  or  near  the  place 
called  La  Vega.  Now  it  means  all  that  level  tract  lying 
between  the  Monte  Cristo  range  and  the  Gibao  or  Cordillera 
ranges  of  mountains,  extending  west  from  Samana  to  the 
Haytian  frontier,  near  Monte  Cristo. 

In  this  immense  valley  are  comprised  the  best  agricultural 
lands  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  island,  including 
Cotuy,  Macoris,  La  Vega,  Mocha,  Santiago  de  los  Cabal- 
leros,  Guayubin,  and  Monte  Cristo,  and  though  there  is 
abundant  tableland,  it  must  not  be  imagined  it  is  all  flat 
prairie  soil,  for  even  many  of  the  prairies  are  very  rolling 
in  their  nature,  while  ranges  of  hills  break  up  the  level  at 
various  points.  But  here  to-day  in  the  "  Vega,"  in  the 
"  Cibao,"  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called,  is  the  principal 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  island;  and  though  thus  far  on 
our  journey  we  had  met  with  few  houses,  we  began  to  find, 
as  we  approached  the  region  where  the  character  of  the 
country  changed  so  much,  more  signs  of  coltivation  and 
habitation. 

We  had  some  peculiar  experiences  of  the  weather  of  this 
island,  for  though  the  day  was  bright,  we  were  constantly 
subjected  to  a  series  of  showers,  none  of  which  lasted  over  ten 
minutes,  and  then  it  would  be  perfectly  clear,  until  we  really 
all  became  tired  of  being  fooled  so  often,  and  vowed  neither 
umbrella  should  be  hoisted  nor  poncho  put  away.  In  one 
of  these  pleasant  showers  the  temptation  of  making  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Commissioner  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  it 
was  deemed  so  characteristic,  that  I  promised  it  should  form 
the  subject  of  my  dedication  page.  Crossing  a  number  of 
savannas,  we  reached  at  length  the  banks  of  the  Cevico 
river  or  creek,  which  we  quickly  forded,  and  rode  through 
a  grassy,  green  avenue  lined  with  palm,  cocoa,  and  banana 
trees,  into  the  village  of  the  same  name,  where  we  put  up 
in  the  usual  fashion  at  the  hut  of  a  negro  citizen.  Cevico 
is  simply  a  congregation  of  thatched  huts  around  an  open 
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wave  of  his  hand,  aaid,  "  My  house 
BeSorcB."  My  i^ret  was  only  eqnall' 
after  pooring  oat  my  thanks  in  my 
fesaoT  slyly  said  to  me,  in  homely 
"  Dry  up,  old  fellow ;  he  *b  as  deaf  a 
In  this  hoose  ve  fonnd  the  fami] 
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Orders  were  immediately  given  to  gather  the  people  of 
the  village  together  before  oor  departnre  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  that  the  Commiseioner  might  hear  their 
views. 

Bright  and  early,  therefore,  next  day  came  a  perfectly 
black  negro  with  more  clotheB  on  than  moat  of  those  w« 
bad  seen. 

He  informed  the  Commissioner  that  he  was  the  "  Com- 
mandante,"  and  leaving  that  gentleman  to  digest  the  in- 
formation, he  retired  to  an  inner  room  with  the  afore- 
mentioned good-looking  yonng  woman ;  and  after  some 
time  had  elapsed,  reappeared  in  a  clean  salt  of  clo^iea,  a 
Colt's  revolver  in  his 
belt,  and  a  brown 
felt  hat  bound  in 
white  on  his  head, 
the  whole  enit  form- 
ing a  happy  contrast 
to  his  dosky  face, 
which,  I  must  say, 
gave  one  the  impres- 
sion that  he  would 
willingly  "  knife  " 
you  for  a  ten-cent 
piece.  Seating  him- 
self in  a  hammock, 
he  in  an  extremely 
consequential  man- 
ner was  proceeding  to  give  us  an  idea  of  his  great  impor- 
tance, when  he  was  abruptly  cut  short,  and  told  to  allow 
the  people  to  come  in,  as  the  Commissioner  wished  to  see 
them,  and  not  the  dignitaries. 

A  number  of  all  classes  then  came  in,  to  whom  Mr 
White  made  an  address,  and  they  showed  themselves  very 
enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  having  perpetual  peace  given 
them,  some  being  affected  even  to  tears;  and  it  was  with 


narrow,  and  f^ave  such  danfrerou: 
compelled  to  dismount  and  whip  oi 
our  own  way  by  holding  to  bran 
hands,  while  our  feet  were  constai 
may  every  one  exclaim  and  pray, 
which  we  say  "  Amen  I  "  most  heai 

A  sorry  figure  we  cut,  as,  n( 
met  by  the  Commandant,  a  very 
spotless  linen  suit,  put  us  quite 
mud  and  travel-stained  appearanc 
escorted  into  Cotuy  to  the  hou£ 
had  prepared  for  Mr  White's  p 
Secretary  of  State  having,  we  foi 
in  advance  to  advise  the  authc 
care  and  quarters.  This  house 
though  as  good  as  there  was  in  the 
of  one  story,  divided  into  three 
roof;  these  three  parts  formed  l 
the  left  being  that  in  which  the 
the  centre  being  the  living-room. 
was  redivided  into  two  small  roon 
shop  of  his  son,  the  other  a  bedro 
White's  use. 

As  we  had  left  Cevico  at  early 
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served  in  cassava  bread,  moistened  with  warm  water,  and 
a  dish  of  rice.  Bread  we  had  not,  there  being  none  in  the 
town ;  but  do  you  think,  lector  mio,  we  held  back  on  that 
account  ?  No,  sir  I  to  use  a  homely  but  apt  phrase,  "  we 
went  through  "  those  dishes,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  the  august  Commissioner  himself  to  the  last  egg. 
Ye  pampered  officials  at  home  I  think  how  your  devoted 
servants  suffer  in  a  strange  land. 

Seriously,  however,  four  days  roughing  it  in  St 
Domingo  mud,  woods,  and  roads,  had  made  us  ready  for 
anything  at  meal-time.  Tired  as  we  all  were,  we  had  to 
receive  the  calls  of  one  or  two  of  the  high  public  function- 
aries, and  particularly  the  Commandant,  a  perfectly  black 
man,  and  the  fastest  talker  I  have  ever  heard  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  but  after  much  talk,  Mr  White  excused  himself  on 
the  plea  of  fatigue ;  the  officials  took  the  hint  and  left  us, 
but  not  yet  to  slumber,  for  to  such  an  extent  is  hospitality 
carried  in  St  Domingo,  that  when  a  stranger  of  importance 
arrives  in  a  town,  the  band  of  the  special  locality  proceeds 
to  serenade  the  new-comer.  However  pleasant  such  a  com- 
pliment might  be  to  the  tired  traveller,  even  if  performed 
by  Strauss'  band,  yet  it  was  a  little  too  much  for  our  feel- 
ings when  a  "  din  infernal  "  was  made  outside  the  house 
by  the  village  "band,  consisting  of  a  big  drum  and  a  little 
one;  and  so  exasperated  were  our  drowsy  feelings  by  the 
noise,  that  it  was  promptly  ordered  to  clear  out,  even  the 
expected  douceur  (through  ignorance,  however)  being  with- 
held— "  Cosa  Dominicana." 


"  Throngli  citron  groves  and  fields  c 
Through  plantain  walks,  where  nc 
Here  blue  savannas  fade  into  the  f 
There  forests  frown  in  midnight  n 
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ANE  and  a  half  miles  from  the  rii 
^  of  the  BaYamia,  lies  the  old  tow 
originally  established  by  the  Spaniai 
St  Domingo  city  some  eighty  m 
tant  from  the  town  of  La  Vega  1 
bottom  of  Samana  Bay,  thirty-five  i 
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order  of  Ovando  id  1505,  and  acme  of  the  mices  were 
worked  up  to  1520,  when  the  scarcity  of  workmen  was 
beginning  to  be  felt.  When  the  mines  were  closed  by 
order,  this  town  began  to  experience  the  same  results  that 
affected  all  the  others,  and  became  almost  extinct. 

The  modern  town  is  a  very  humble  place  indeed,  consist- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  houses  and  less  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  is  principally  built  around  the  plaza  or 
square,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  houses 


id  Old  Cbunb,  Cotaj. 

being  of  the  usual  framed,  thatch-covered  style  peculiar  to 
the  country. 

The  population,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  were  principally 
interested  in  raising  pigs  ;  but  the  country  throughout  this 
region  is  famed  as  a  fine  country  for  growing  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  cacao. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  there  ia  every  reason  for 
its  becoming  a  large  town,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Yuna,  the  largest  navigable  river,  with  one 
exception  (the  Artibonlte),  upon  the  entire  island. 

This  river,  taking  its  rise  in  the  rocky  hills  of  the  valley 
of  Gonstanza,  runs  pretty  generally  due  east,  and  passes 


navigable  for  boats  some  forty  mi 
Alraacen  ;  but  canoes  have  no  dif 
high  as  Conty,  the  usual  depth  of 
'  I  the  dry  season  several  feet,   the  > 

yards.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult 
channel  in  such  manner  as  to  pen 
floated  down ;  and  in  this  event,  C 
agricoltoral  shipping-point  of  the  j 
in  its  viciniiy. 

Ten  o*cIodc  having  been  appointe 
as  the  honr  for  the  official  reception, 
after  rising,  in  paying  onr  respect 
visiting  the  old  church  and  the  villa 

We  were  much  interested  in  the 
years,  and  who,  though  bom  in  Cati 
here  nearly  all  his  life,  and  ^^a  I 
want,"  he  said,  surpassing  even  1 
healthfulness.  He  was  too  ill  to 
paid  a  visit  to  the  old  church,  that  hf 
hundred  years,  and  bore  over  the  nu 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  1842. 

A  more  poverty-stricken,  cheer] 
never  saw ;  built  of  stone,  nwny  pi 
without  e£fort  at  repair,  while  the  w] 
earthy  smell,  which*  with  the  humbl 
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midet  of  other  decorations,  of  bits  of  gold-paper  and  paper- 
flowers,  a  highly-coloured  gorgeous  label  had  beeo  t^en 
from  a  vennicelli  box  and  pasted  at  the  foot  of  the  figore 
of  Christ. 

If  this  label  had  been  in  some  foreign  tongae,  it  might 
be  snpposed  that  it  remaioed  there  in  ntter  ignorance  by 
priest  and  people  of  what  it  was ;  but  there  it  was  in 
Spanish,  as  fioe  an  adTertisement  as  I  ever  saw,  that  Farrell 
and  Sou,  Barcelona,  made  fine  venuioelli  for  soups. 

Walking  through  the  town,  we  saw  nothing  to  interest 
as  i  bat,  haviDg  a  theor}'  that  the  living  are  best  judged 
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of  from  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  dead,  1 
walked  out  to  the  village  cemetery  on  the  oatshirts  of  the 
town,  which  was  a  very  humble,  simple  afifair  Indeed.  A 
lot  enclosed  by  a  fence  made  of  withes,  a  wooden  portico 
ander  which  was  a  simple  door  with  a  cross  in  white  paint 
marked  upon  it,  served  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
villagers,  the  graves  of  wjiom  were  marked  by  no  elaborate 
monument,  but  usually  a  simple  cross  of  wood. 
23 


lutiire. 

The    Commissiouer   in    a  few  wol 
plained  the  nature  of  his  mission  ;  i 


to  them   for  their  desires  of  anne: 
mistakiDg  their  earaeetness  as  they 
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were  familiar  in  name  only,  and  for  which  many  of  them 
had  been  straggling  all  their  lives. 

One  man,  a  tall  swarthy  fellow,  whose  feelings  got  the 
better  of  him,  could  not  restrain  his  enthusiasm,  but 
stretching  himself  to  his  full  height,  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  With  body  and  soul,  God  knows, 
for  myself  and  for  all  this  people,  we  want  it  and  hope 
for  it "  (annexation). 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  that  at  an  early  hour 
next  day  we  took  our  departure  from  Cotuy  j  for  though 
we  had  been  well  treated  by  its  people,  one  gets  soon  tired 
of  a  place  where  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  do  or  see ; 
and  the  dusky  Commandant  seemed  desirous  of  making 
the  most  of  us,  as  such  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  a  distin- 
guished stranger  was  extremely  rare  in  these  parts. 

He  therefore  deemed  it  his  duty  to  see  us  safely  on  our 
way,  and,  mounted  on  a  fiery  little  horse,  seemed  proud 
to  display  his  horsemanship,  for  which  all  Dominicans  are 
noted. 

In  an  humble  way  these  people,  with  true  courtesy, 
did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  honour  the  *'  passing 
guest ; "  and  if  I  seem  to  speak  lightly  of  their  appear- 
ance and  habits,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  ridicule,  but  as  a  mere 
matter  of  truthful  description  that  I  see  them  as  "  ithers 
see  us." 

At  last  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  main  river,  the 
Yuna,  a  branch  of  which  we  had  crossed  soon  after  leaving 
Cotuy,  and  here  we  found  that  our  pack-horses  would  have  to 
be  unloaded,  and  swam  across,  while  their  cargoes  were  taken 
over  in  canoes,  we  ourselves  being  under  the  necessity  of 
half-swimming  aod  half-fording  the  river  with  our  horses. 

The  river  was  quite  wide  and  with  a  swift  current,  the 
shores  low  and  gravelly,  as  was  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but 
we  all  managed  to  get  over  without  accident,  except  the 
writer,  who,  with  his  usual  luck,  managed  to  secure  two 
good  bootsful  of  water. 


i 


tlie  negro  poled  its  head  to  the  --lie 
as  exciting  Hcene. 

Leaving  behind  uis  the  Yana  am 
ODt  into  a  beautifully    xliaded  roi 
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bearing  evidence  that  at  one  time  some  attempt  had  been 
made  to  make  a  regular  highway,  for  still  standing  on 
each  side  were  the  *'  royal  palms  "  planted  for  shade  in 
regular  lines,  which  gave  an  imposing  and  graceful  appear- 
ance. But  the  roadway  itself  was  filled  with  mud  and 
water,  the  ground  worn  into  ridges  and  gullies,  resembling 
our  corduroy  roads,  only,  in  lieu  of  the  timber,  the  ridges 
were  of  earth  baked  hard  by  the  sun. 

This  is  caused  from  the  fact  that  the  animals  traversing 
this  road  put  their  feet  in  the  same  place  as  those  gone 
before,  and  these  gullies,  becoming  soft,  fill  with  water, 
and  get  deeper  and  deeper,  so  that  the  traveller  pursuing 
this  route  feels  his  horse  stepping  into  these  gullies,  an4 
over  the  ridges  with  a  motion  like  camel-riding. 

Some  hours  of  this  fatiguing  work  made  us  very  thankful 
when  we  at  last  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaina,  a 
branch  of  the  Yuua,  where  we  were  enabled  to  refresh  our- 
selves with  a  swim  in  its  clear  and  swift-running  stream 
about  twenty  yards  in  width,  and  over  our  saddle-girths  in 
depth. 

A  pretty  savanna  with  the  romantic  Indian  name  of 
Hu-man-i-cu,  was  our  stOpping-place  for  the  night 

Here  we  were  hospitably  received  at  one  of  the  best 
houses  with  which  we  had  met  among  the  country  people, 
quite  a  large  cabin  in  the  centre  of  several  acres,  enclosed 
with  the  pretty  and  luxuriant  hedge  of  the  maya  or  prickly 
aloe,  while  palms  aud  cocoas  gave  shade  to  the  house. 

Around  us  were  fine  views  of  the  distant  mountains, 
which  towered  high  above  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring 
forests.  Our  hosts  seemed  to  be  people  of  the  better 
class,  the  husband,  however,  being  away  in  the  calaboose 
under  charge  of  sticking  a  knife  into  a  man  at  a  dance 
a  few  evenings  before. 

His  wife  took  it  very  philosophically,  as  being  quite  a 
"  cosa  Dominicana,"  and  she  appeared  in  many  respects 
quite  an  intelligent  woman,  her  colour  being  what  we 
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brown,  thongh  tw  of  her  cbiliJren  were  quite 


An  iw  these  people 


ppeared,  there  was  not  so 
articleofcuoekeiy 
(if  I  dCrpC  one 
it  wonid  not  be 
polite  to  men- 
tioii)in  thehonse. 
Everything  bbo- 
allv  made  of  such 
nrateriikl  was  here 
fashioned  oat  of 
oul  abashes,  cocoa- 
nuts,  or  gonrds; 
iind  yet  there  was 
every  variety  of 
Wiwls,  cups,  and 
Indies,  all  scrnp- 
iilunsly  clean  and 
liit'hlv    iH>]ishe(i. 
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Like  her  more  favoured  siatera  elsewhere,  however,  she 
preferred  the  town  to  the  country ;  it  was  more  cheerful 
and  lively,  and  she  could  have  more  "  hailitaa  "  (little 
dances). 

Here  I  saw  some  fine  specimena  of  the  cocoa  or  chocolate 
tree,  one  of  them  being  pointed  out  as  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  still  profusely  bearing  fruit 

This  product  alone  would  make  St  Domingo  a  flourishing 
and  wealthy  island,  if 
the  inhabitants,  feeling  . 
assured  of  the  future, 
chose  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  its  cultivation; 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  compute  the 
amount  of  wealth  to  be 
acquired  in  an  isiand 
where,  without  trouble, 
its  plains  can  be  filled 
with  cattle  and  cane, 
while  the  hills,  even  to 
their  tops,  produce  so 
readily  the  cocoa  and  the 
coffee.  If  there  were  no 
other  products,  if  the 
immense  wealth  of  mine- 
rals and  fruits,  and  other 
products    so    easily  cul-  t»..c«x». 

tivated,  were  left  out  of 

sight,  and  only  the  first-named  produced,  there  is  wealth 
enough  here  for  millions  of  people  t«  live  in  ease  and  com- 
fort, wlio  are  now  struggling  with  starvation  in  less  favoured 
countries. 

Three  miles  from  Hu-mau-i-cu,  the  other  and  even  more 
difficult  road  from  St  Domingo  city,  known  as  the  Jaina 
road,  joined  the  one  upon  which  we  travelled;  and  a  few 
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days  previous  Professor  Blake  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission had  passed  that  way  with  his  party. 

We  reached  La  Vega,  only  a  few  miles'  ride  from  our 
night's  resting-place;  and  entering  a  beautiful  avenue, 
bright  with  the  evergreen  grass  of  this  always  verdure-clad 
island,  we  were  met  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  by  the 
Governor  of  the  province,  Jose  Rodriguez,  the  Commandant 
of  Arms,  and  about  fifty  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
place  and  vicinity,  all  well  and  clean  dressed  men,  white, 
black,  and  coloured,  and  all  well  mounted  on  the  active, 
spirited  horses  peculiar  to  the  island. 

The  fine  horses  and  equipments,  as  well  as  the  bright, 
clean  appearance  of  the  riders,  put  us  quite  to  the  blush, 
as,  on  our  tired,  mud-splashed  horses,  and  with  personal 
attire  rough,  dirty,  and  careless,  we  received  their  saluta- 
tions. I  have  never  been  more  agreeably  disappointed  in 
my  life  than  I  have  been  in  the  people  of  St  Domingo.  No 
matter  what  the  shade  of  colour,  from  the  time  that  I 
landed  at  Puerto  Plata  to  the  moment  I  left  the  island,  I 
saw  nothing  but  the  most  natural  and  graceful  courtesy 
exercised,  not  only  towards  all  strangers,  but  also  to  each 
other. 

And  here  we  might  have  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
taken  to  the  most  superb  palaces  and  entertainments, 
judging  from  the  manners  of  these  men,  who,  making  no 
pretension,  placed  with  true  politeness  before  us  such  ac- 
conmiodation  as  they  had. 

Escorting  us  to  our  quarters,  the  guard  doing  us  honour 
as  we  passed  the  plaza,  we  were  safely  bestowed  in  the  house 
of  the  village  padre,  who,  vacating  the  premises,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  left  the  house  and  servants  entirely  to  our 
party,  furnishing  our  meals  and  attendance  without  a  single 
conmiand  on  our  part,  or  chance  to  make  any  recompense, 
even  at  our  departure  keeping  .the  attendants  out  of  the  way, 
so  that  we  should  not  settle  with  them. 

Interchange  of  courtesies  here  ensued,  accompanied  with 
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hearty  band-shaking  and  good  wiehee  from  the  people. 
Appointments  for  official  receptions  being  made  for  next 
day,  we  were  left  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  getting  baths  and 
clean  clothes,  of  which  we  stood  much  in  need  after  our 
journey. 

The  balance  of  the  day  being  left  unmolested  to  wander 
where  we  pleased,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  stroll  through  the  village  and  the  outskirts.  One  of  the 
most  striking  objects  was  considered  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  steam-engine,  said  to  be  the  only  one  ever  put  up  in  the 


island,  and  certaiolv  the  only  one  I  »aw  or  heard  of  in  my 
travels  This  we  found  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  ri\er, 
utterly  useless  and  broken.  It  had  been  brought  out  from 
the  United  States  by  the  village  priest,  Padre  Moya,  who 
had  it  put  up ;  and  an  American,  named,  I  believe,  Jordan 
Lancaster,  from  New  Jersey,  engaged  to  run  it.  Logs  from 
the  neighbonring  hills  were  sawn,  and  afterwards  floated 
down  the  Camou  river ;  but  the  Spaniards  left  the  mill 
ruined,  as  they  did  everything,  when  they  departed  the 


It  lies  in   tlie  centre  of  a  iieii 


fonn  is  nearly  rooDd ;  and  is  almc 
by  hills,  the  town  being  to  the  i 
wbich  it  faoes. 

It  owes  its  fonndation  to  the  i 
quake  of  the  famous  old  town,  f 
ConcepcioQ  de  la  Tega,  which  lay  b< 
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of  a  mnch  better  class  than  those  in  the  mtyority  of  the 
towns,  some  of  them  being  quite  respectable  frame-houses. 
The  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  of  ruined  stone  houses, 
showing  that,  at  some  previous  time,  the  place  deserved  its 
name  of  a  substantial  city  ;  but  lying  in  a  plain  as  it  does, 
and  seen  from  the  outskirts,  it  has  anything  but  an  impos- 
ing appearance,  although  its  natural  location  is  lovely  and 
perfectly  salubrious. 
The  town  receives  its  name  from  the  great  valley  in  which 


it  is  situated ;  and  the  province  of  which  it  is  the  capital  is 

noted  for  its  superb  lands  for  grazing  and  the  production  of 
coffee,  caue,  and  tobacco. 

Strolling  through  the  town,  we  found  there  were  some 
primary  schools  in  the  place,  and,  well  attended;  but  the 
amoimt  of  business  carried  on  seemed  limited  enough. 

Judging  from  the  church,  it  was  evident  that  more  had 
been  anticipated  for  La  Vega  than  it  had  been  enabled  to 
fultil ;  for  an  immense  church  or  cathedral  had  been  begun 
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.'.me  hill  "  Santo  Cerro" 

1  very  romaDtic  end  beau- 

Liily  leaving  it,  we  began 

:id  stony  path,  that  led  up 

le  tops  of  the  trees,  on  what 

we  were  aecendiDg  an  isolated 
lees  of  the  lower  surface)  we 
of  parts  of  tite  Royal  Plain. 
However,  prepared  for  the  sight 
,!ie  very  top  of  the  hill,  we  foaod 
■very  direction  the  whole  extent  of 
iious  Royal  Plain  of  Columbus. 
,1  we  stood  was  the  famous  Hol^  Hill, 
>f  the  island  as  the  place  whereon  was 
ulc  in  favonr  of  the  Spaniards. 
Culambus  having  erected  a  cross  upon 
ms  in  vain  attempted  to  cut  it  down  and 
..^k  with  terror,  they  perceived  the  Virgin 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  the  arrows  they 
irned  to  pierce  their  own  bodies  (?). 
.ding   that  "  every  Spauiard  would   have  a 
■  cross,"   there  was  left  enough  (so  suy  tlie 
to  take  to   St  Domingo   city,  where  it  was 
.1  silver  filigree,  and,  under  charge  of  the  priestA, 
;Gd  at  the  Cathedral,  to  help  to  aell  indulgences 
rm  fresh  miracles. 

the  top  of  this  hill,  which  forms  a  level   plateau, 

a  plain  wooden  church,  originally  founded  by  the 

■rsof  Mercy;  and  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  hill  stands 

,e  wooden  cross,  overgrown  with  vines,  to  perpetuate 

nemory  of  tlie  original  cross,  I  suppose.     Back  of  the 

rch  there  is  a  small  village  containing  a  few  inhabitants ; 

t  it  in  said,  in  furmer  days,  when  the  Holy  Brothers  had 

jrmed   this  hill  into  a  hermitage,  there  were  beautiful 
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fabulous  accounts.  This  was  the  famous  hill  "  Santo  Cerro  " 
of  Columbus. 

The  road  we  were  travelling  was  very  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful, though  rugged ;  and  suddenly  leaving  it,  we  began 
our  ascent  over  a  very  narrow  and  stony  path,  that  led  up 
almost  perpendicularly  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  on  what 
seemed  a  mere  knob  of  rock. 

Still  continuing,  we  found  we  were  ascending  an  isolated 
hill,  and  as  we  cleared  the  trees  of  the  lower  surface^  we 
began  to  get  superb  views  of  parts  of  the  Royal  Plain. 

We  were  none  of  us,  however,  prepared  for  the  sight 
we  beheld,  as,  reaching  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  we  found 
spread  out  before  us  in  every  direction  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Vega  Real,  the  famous  Royal  Plain  of  Columbus. 

The  spot  upon  which  we  stood  was  the  famous  Holy  Hill, 
noted  in  the  history  of  the  island  as  the  place  whereon  was 
worked  a  great  miracle  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  related  that  Columbus  having  erected  a  cross  upon 
this  hill,  the  Indians  in  vain  attempted  to  cut  it  down  and 
to  burn  it.  Struck  with  terror,  they  perceived  the  Virgin 
sitting  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  the  arrows  they 
shot  at  her  returned  to  pierce  their  own  bodies  (?). 

Notwithstanding  that  "  every  Spaniard  would  have  a 
piece  of  this  cross,"  there  was  left  enough  (so  say  the 
chroniclers)  to  take  to  St  Domingo  city,  where  it  was 
covered  with  silver  filigree,  and,  under  charge  of  the  priests, 
was  produced  at  the  Cathedral,  to  help  to  sell  indulgences 
and  perform  fresh  miracles. 

Upon  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  forms  a  level  plateau, 
stands  a  plain  wooden  church,  originally  founded  by  the 
Brothers  of  Mercy;  and  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  hill  stands 
a  large  wooden  cross,  overgrown  with  vines,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  original  cross,  I  suppose.  Back  of  the 
church  there  is  a  small  village  containing  a  few  inhabitants ; 
but  it  is  said,  in  former  days,  when  the  Holy  Brothers  had 
formed    this   hill  into  a  hermitage,  there  were  beautiful 


ritrht,  to  the  left,  lav  the  thousand>  a 
of  the  noble,  beautiful  plain  famed 
as  the  Vega  lieal.      In  front  of 
stretchiDg  away  until  lost  to  sight 
majestic,  the  Monte  Cristo  range  oi 

j!  almost  to  Samana,  the  bay  of  whic 

and  hazy,  or  glittering  in  the  snn,  i 

H  spot  in  the  distance. 

Frotn  the  base  of  the  hill  whereon 
tain  range,  lay  qniet  and  peaceful 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  silver 
the  curling  bloe  smoke  that  served 
of  some  hnt  or  poeblo; — such  a  { 
Catskill,  New  York,  or  the  Dyke,  i 
day;  yet  the  very  opposite  in  its  cl 
seen  no  rich  fields  of  grain,  no  prei 
villages,  showing  a  careful  and  succ 
No ;  here  was  seen  naught  but  i 
true,  but  wild,  uncultivated  nature, 
cocoa,  and  hundreds  of  forest  groves 
over  this  superb  expanse  of  land,  w 
capital  added  to  intelligence  and 
made  to  bloom  into  a  perfect  flower 
garden. 

It  mav  seem  too  nmetiwil  AmiHat  c 
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friends,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Governor,  we  proceeded 
on  onr  journey.  A  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
Holy  Hill  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  clump  of  stones  that 
marked  a  portion  of  the  site  of  old  Concepcion  de  La  Vega, 
to  which  the  plain  gave  its  name. 

Here,  too,  with  this  spot  the  pen  of  historic  romance 
has  been  busy ;  for  it  is  said  this  is  the  spot  where  was 
first  celebrated  in  America,  in  a  formal  manner,  high 
mass,  upon  which  occasion  officiated  the  famous  Father 
Las  Casas;  and  every  place  in  the  vicinity  is  connected 
with  Columbus. 

In  1493,  Columbus  having  received  an  account  of  the 
mines  of  Cibao  (literally  stony  or  rocky  ground),  came 
himself  to  verify  the  report ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  when 
crossing  from  Isabella,  via  the  Monte  Cristo  range,  he 
discovered  this  plain;  when  so  struck  was  he  with  its 
extent  and  beauty,  that  he  named  it  "  Royal." 

Constructing  in  1495  a  fort  at  La  Vega,  he  was  enabled, 
it  is  said,  to  defeat,  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  and  the 
small  number  of  troops  with  him,  100,000  Indians ;  and 
this  post  became  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Concepcion 
de  la  Vega,  the  city  being  built  on  the  very  spot  where 
Guarionex,  cacique  of  the  kingdom  of  Magua,  had  resided. 

The  other  fort  established  in  the  Vega  by  Ovando  in 
1504,  and  knoNvn  as  Magdelina,  was  placed  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Macoris. 

Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  mines  of  the  vicinity,  and  the 
town  being  made  a  bishopric,  it  soon  became  an  important 
place ;  but  in  1564  an  earthquake  overthrew  the  whole 
town,  and  the  ruins,  up  to  within  a  few  years,  it  is  said, 
were  plainly  visible,  the  earth  in  some  places  remaining 
lialf  open,  leaving  exposed  to  view  the  roofs  of  buried 
houses.  The  place  is  now,  however,  overgrown  with  rank 
vegetation. 

In  the  time  of  the  original  Spaniards  it  was  the  chief 
place  from  which  they  emanated  on  their  forays,  and  here 
24 
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not  fr»r  rnanv  vear>  that  it  was  ri 
iStran^re  to  r>av,  tills  vtTv  i.ass.  U 
valley  of  CoDStanza,  is  little  knc 
finnoos  88  being  in  one  of  the  mc 
island.  It  is  said  to  be  some  five  U 
fine  and  well  watered  with  delight 
18  good  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  an< 
on  the  other  side  to  the  fairy  va 
alluded  to.  It  is  stated  that  h( 
excellent  here,  while  sheep  and 
The  situation  is  so  cold,  that  du 
year  thick  blankets  are  necessar 
hottest  season  meat  keeps  sweet  e 

On  the  highest  part  of  the 
there  is  often  a  slight  white  frost 
often  desirable  for  comfort  towi 
formerly  a  famoos  country  for  wb 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  some 
valley,  state  there  are  yet  peopk 
white,  the  women  having  even  : 
similar  to  the  Biscayans. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  ; 
known  country,  but  being  unable 
compelled  to  believe  the  assertioi 
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mountains  and  precipices,  and  this  for  infantry  only,  it 
being  impossible  for  a  cavalryman  to  pass.  For  this 
reason,  as  was  pithily  explained  to  me,  *^  No  one  knows 
anything  about  it,  since  a  Dominican  would  rathei:  go  two 
or  three  days  without  eating  than  on  foot ;  he  wants  his 
horse,  and  will  not  visit  places  except  he  can  go  on  horse- 
back and  make  a  figure."  I  confess  to  having  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  with  them  ou  that  score  since  traversing  their 
country.  Sir  Robert  Schomburg  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate it,  but  was  unsuccessful,  though 'it  is  said  Colonel 
Henneken  was  more  successful.  And  yet  this  is  part  of 
the  country  to  which  even  Columbus  gained  access. 

The  sierras  bordering  it  are  very  high,  some  of  the  peaks 
being  from  7000  to  9000  feet  in  height ;  and  it  is  believed 
by  all'the  natives,  from  the  nature  of  the  quartz  rock,  that 
there  is  abundance  of  gold. 

I  am  led  to  believe,  from  what  I  was  told,  and  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  vicinity,  that  this  valley  is  similar  in 
character  to  those  in  eastern  Cuba  in  the  region  of  the 
Yateras,  which,- from  personal  experience,  I  can  testify  to 
as  being  superb  in  climate,  salubrity,  and  soil. 

And  so,  thinking  of  the  far-away  past  and  the  almost 
unknown  present  of  this  beautiful  land,  we  continue  our 
journey  to  Mocha,  passing  through  a*tolerably  well-settled 
country,  upon  each  side  of  the  road  being  the  various  agri- 
cultural places  known  as  "  fincas  "  "  estancias  "  ^^  ynjenios," 
or  **  canuco,"  all  meaning  smaller  or  lesser  farms,  where 
tobacco,  corn,  and  plantains  are  grown,  or  cane-sugar  and 
molasses  rudely  made,  while  coffee  is  left  to  grow  almost 
wild. 

In  the  bracing  air  of  evening  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
beautiful  town  of  Mocha,  as  it  lies  nestling  in  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  hills,  and  we  now  began  to  feel  the  im- 
mense difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  coast  and 
the  hill  country,  as  these  elevated  plains  and  mountains 
are  called. 
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a  remarkably  handBome  place,  both  in  its  coiiBtraction  and 
ite  locality;  for  sitaated  upon  the  very  brow  of  a  hill,  it 
overlooked  the  lovely  plain,  beyond  which,  in  the  distance, 
the  many  ranges  of  hills  formed  a  charming  background. 

We  were  quite  surprised  to  find  not  only  two-storied 
houses  in  the  town,  but  even  some  that  had  garret  windows, 
adegree  of  civilisation  we  had  not  yet  met  with  in  the  island. 

And  here,  I  may  say  also,  we  saw  the  first  really  beanti- 
ful  women  whom  we  had  met ;  and  the  sight  of  two  lovely 
looking  girls  at  one  of  the  comer  windows,  with  their 


brunette  complexions,  rosy  cheeks,  lovely  eyes,  and  ricli 
dark  hair,  was  too  much  for  some  of  onr  party,  who,  potting 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  young  ladies  (figuratively  a 
log  pies  de  V.  M.),  were  rewarded  by  their  very  gracious 
smiles  and  "  gracias." 

Here  again  Mr  White  was  called  on  to  address  a  large 
crowd  of  these  earnest  people,  who  bad  congregated  at  the 
town-hall  to  hear  about  the  possibility  of  their  becoming* 
"  Americanos." 


lonjj  rosiiience  ou  the  island  has  re 
rlie  colloquial  lan<ruage  of  the  peoji 
All  it  is  necessary  to  say  here 
various  parts  of  the  islaud  is,  th 
practical  and  to  the  point ;  and  th 
some  very  "  plain  talk  "  aboat  thi 
would  hare  to  expect  as  part  ol 
the  remarks  of  B(r  White  were  e 
honest  appreciation. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

"  Barth,  yield  me  roots ! 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.    What  is  here? 

*Qold  !  yellow,  gUttering,  precious  gold ! " 

— Timon  of  Athens. 


From  Mocha  to  Santiago. — Improved  Roads — Fine  Lands — 
Reception  at  Santiago — First  Sight  of  the  Yaqui — Description 
of  Santiago  and  the  Gold  Regions, 

TI7E  had  now  been  eight  days  on  our  journey,  almost  con- 
^  ^  stantly  in  the  saddle,  traversing  a  country  which  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  a  primeval  wilderness.  Up  to  our 
arrival  at  Cotuy,  and  from  thence  to  Mocha,  the  country 
was  so  sparsely  inhabited,  that  houses  by  the  roadside  were 
met  with  but  rarely. 

Almost  without  nourishing  food,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
occasionally  wet  by  the  sharp  tropical  showers  that  went  as 
quickly  as  they  came,  yet  we  were  all  in  fine  health  and 
good  spirits,  notwithstanding  the  prognos  ications  of  the 
evil-minded ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  keen  appreciation 
for  the  beauties  of  the  road  that  we  started  on  our  journey 
of  fifteen  miles  from  Mocha  to  Santiago,  the  famous  city 
ofthe"Cibao." 

Mounting  our  horses,  and  accompanied  bya  brilliant  escort, 
we  left  behind  us,  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  pleasant  town 
of  Mocha,  with  its  gay  appearance  and  pretty  girls ;  and 


The  soil  throu<rlif>ut  was  of  tli 
-imilar  to  the  siilcndiJ  lands  df  i 
aide  of  the  road  we  found  the  hal 
class,  and  the  farms  or  plantatio 
with  all  there  was  a  perfect  abs 
and  agricoltare. 

One  of  the  places  pointed  out  t 
sQgar-pIaoe,  wae  possessed  of  a  : 
hooae,  shaded  here  and  thero  1^  t 
of  the  royal  palm,  while  fine  cat 
grass;  the  honse  itself,  commod 
one  story  in  height,  of  wood,  and 

Inqoiring  abont  land  values,  I 
over  a  thonsand  acres  of  good 
raising  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotb 
bonght  for  about  $5000  in  gold ; 
a  stable  Gkivemment  assured. 

We  soon  had  signs  that  we  wen 
town,  for  we  constantly  met  the  " 
on  the  way,  with  loads  of  tobacc 
Santiago. 

Then  we  passed  whole  fields  of  g 
of  Iwoad-leafed  tobacco,  corn,  an^ 
groves  of  the  '*  ramon "  tree,  u 
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and  others,  all  assembled  to  receive  and  do  honour  to  Com- 
misBioner  White.  Mounted  as  they  all  were  on  fine  horses, 
they  preseuted  an  animated  sight. 

Freeentations  and  congratulations  being  over,  tbe  caval- 
cade wended  its  way  towards  the  famous  "  City  of  Gentle- 
men," of  which  we  caught  a  glimpse  when  we  were  yet 
some  distance  off. 

Biding  apart  a  little  from  the  road,  I  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  ofGcers  to  the  edge  of  a  blufT,  and  there,  far  below 


VciDltr  ofBuatiigo 

me,  rolled  the  wide,  swift-running,  but  now  rather  shallow, 
Yaqui  river,  the  famous  gold-river  of  Columbus,  which, 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  drains  some  of  ite 
most  fertile  plains,  the  limits  of  which  end  abruptly,  and 
in  many  cases  precipitously,  on  tbe  Yaqui.  This  river, 
known  by  its  various  names  of  Yaquey,  Yacki  Grande,  takes 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  near  the  Peak  of  Yaqui,  and  in 
its  course  extends  some  200  miles,  emptying  finally  into 
Jfanzanillo  Bay.    Havinga  number  of  tributaries,  it  waters 
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and  fertilises  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  from  the  nature 
of  its  banks  could  easily  be  formed  into  a  vast  canal.  So 
winding  is  its  course,  that  Columbus,  crossing  it  several 
times,  believed  he  had  met  with  as  many  different  streams, 
and  accordingly  bestowed  various  names  upon  it. 

After  many  windings  in  the  road,  we  came  in  sight  of 
Santiago,  high  up  on  a  plateau,  its  abrupt  cliffs  and  walls 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  regularly  fortified  place,  as  at 
this  point  the  town  itself  was  not  visible. 

Descending  to  the  river  bank,  and  then  mounting  up  a 
steep  hill,  we  enter  this  queer,  ancient,  and  historic  city, 
bearing  still  about  it,  with  its  ruined  walls  and  grass- 
grown  streets,  vestiges  of  its  antiquity,  relieved  only  by 
the  fresh  new  houses  of  stone  and  plaster  that  have  in 
later  days  been  built. 

A  house  having  been  prepared  for  our  reception,  we  were 
soon  comfortably  bestowed  in  th6  most  modern  well-built 
house  with  which  we  had  yet  met,  but,  like  most  all 
Spanish  houses,  having  its  saloons  over  the  stores  and 
warehouses  of  the  ground-floor. 

During  the  whole  evening  numbers  of  the  most  pro- 
minent men  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  appointments  were  made  for  the  next  day  for 
the  public  meeting  with  the  people  generally. 

I  had  read  of  the  beauty  of  t6e  moonlight  nights  in  St 
Domingo,  but  up  to  this  time  we  had  had  no  fair  specimen; 
but  I  confess  the  opportunity  we  now  had  of  enjoying  one 
of  those  beauties  of  the  tropics  was  superb.     , 

The  house  in  which  we  were  located  was  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  plateau,  the  windows,  like  all  those  of  this 
country,  large  and  opening  to  the  floor,  so  that  swinging 
in  one's  hammock  you  could  look  out  on  the  beautiful 
scene  before  you,  the  white  walls  of  the  house  looking  even 
more  white  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  while  by  con- 
trast the  shadows  were  deeper  and  more  mysterious, 
and  stretching  away  beyond  were  the  gently  rising  hills 
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that  finally  ended  in  the  moantaln  range  which  almost 
entirely  Borrounds  the  town,  forming  as  it  were  a  vast 
amphitheatre.  A  beantLfnl  scene  indeed,  with  the  evening 
air  pouring  in  fresh  and  pare ;  and,  with  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  upon  us,  it  was  no  very  difBcult  matter  to  slip 
away  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

"  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros "  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towus  in  the  Island  of  St  Domingo,  and  to-day 
really  the  most  important  in  every  respect.  It  received  its 
name,  St  James,  in  honour  of  an  order  of  knights  in  Spain, 
and  was    founded  in   1504,  owing  to  its  vicillity  to  the 


fiimous  fort  "  Concepcion  de  la  Vega,"  and  its  being 
about  half  way  between  that  place  and  the  port  of  Puerto 
Plata. 

As  has  already  been  shown  in  the  earlier  chapters,  it  has 
at  various  times  been  subjected  to  attacks  from  the  early 
French  and  buccaneers;  it  has  been  burned  down  by  fires  ; 


from  Its  trequent  aestructionr?.  it  ji 

'Av-rrliv  thf;  attention  particularlv 

built,  as  u.sual,  around  a  lartre  pla 

1^  I  held  the  market,  the  largest  and  m< 

where  it  was  a  most  amasing  and 
and  0ee  the  coantiy  people  with 
variety  for  sale. 

The  streeft  are  quite  straight,  . 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the 
of  the  town  being  almost  entire 
while  in  the  outskirts  they  consi 
usoal  palm-thatched  houses  of  t^ 
reason,  seen  from  the  hill  at  th 
looking  across  to  the  opposite  hai 
presents  a  rather  irregular  appear: 

It  lies  in  the  yery  heart  of  the 
of  the  island,  and  is  about  160  mi 
which  it  has  little  or  no  comme 
proper  being  the  town  of  Puerto 
days^  when  Monte  Cristo  was  an 
principally  went  there,  as  the  ro 
easily  accessible  even  for  carts,  y 
IB  something  fearfully  difficult,  : 
possible,  even  for  animals,  the  on 

The  climate  is  undoubtedly  the 
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tiago  is  a  place  of  active  business,  and  controls  this  trade, 
many  of  the  merchants  being  simply  the  agents  of  the 
foreign  houses  established  at  Puerto  Plata ;  and  this  influ- 
ence, principally  German,  controls  this  part  of  the  traffic 
of  the  island. 

The  tobacco  raised  in  the  vicinity  seeks  this  place  as  its 
depot,  where  it  is  packed  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  horses, 
and,  in  charge  of  the  teamsters  who  specially  follow  this 
calling,  is  despatched  to  Puerto  Plata,  whence  it  is  shipped 
to  Hamburg. 

With  the  proposed  railroads  to  Samana  and  to  Monte 
Cristo,  Santiago  must  become  the  great  trading  centre  of 
the  island,  if  not  the  capital. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  products  of  the  region  of 
which  it  is  now  the  capital,  Santiago  has  been,  and  pro- 
bably always  will  be,  the  centre  of  the  great  mining  interests 
for  which  in  all  time  the  island  has  been  famous,  but  which 
have  never  yet  been  attempted  to  be  developed. 

About  these  mines  there  appears  to  be  no  really  reliable 
information,  but  the  geological  survey  now  being  carried 
on  by  Mr  W.  M.  Gabb  in  the  interests  of  a  New  York 
company  will  throw  great  light  on  this  subject,  especially 
if  a  work  proposed  by  Mr  Gabb,  and  for  which  he  has  had 
ample  opportunities  from  his  position  of  gaining  materials, 
shall  be  published.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  to  the  interests 
of  the  company  to  make  known  all  they  know  about  such 
matters,  but  in  general  terms,  I  may  state  as  Mr  Gabb's 
opinion,  that  gold  occurs  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the 
north  flank  of  the  central  range  of  mountains  (south  side 
of  Cibao),  and  also  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jaina  river. 
The  gravel  is  rich  in  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  too  small 
over  any  given  area  to  make  it  of  great  value.  It  might 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  class  of  mines  known  in  Cali- 
fornia as  Chinese  diggings,  and  will  not  pay  a  white  man's 
labour. 

Gold   quartz   veins   abound  higher   up  the  mountains, 
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miles  from  Samaiia  I3av.      It   is  si 
position  of  the  deposit   with   refe 
transportation  and  demand  questi 
now. 
I  1 1  Coal  prospects  are  bad,  such  as 

quality,  and  appearing  only  in  two 
Professor  Blake,  the  geologist  to 
mission,  who  traversed  the  island  : 
Puerto  Plata,  reports  superficially  t 
of  the  distance  between  the  Jaina 
we  traversed  a  gold  region  comi 
indications  of  the  metal  with  the 
and  the  Carolinas. 
^  "  Some  portions  of  this  regioi 

*|  anciently  worked,  in  a  rude  and  i 

Indians  and  Spaniards.  Within 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Buenavent 
side  of  the  Jaina,  there  are  ancien 
partly  filled  up  and  overgrown,  I 
as  *  Puits  de  los  Indios '  (Indij 
that  the  miners,  whoever  they  w( 
ravine  to  its  head,  and  then  sui 
bably  at  the  prolongation  of  the 
gravel  between  them,  in  the  sa 
miTip.rfl  *  cavote  '  their  claims.     ' 
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"  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  gold  region  of  consider- 
able extent  and  promise  in  the  island,  but  I  did  not  see 
anything  to  excite  great  enthnsiasm  regarding  the  deposits, 
or  to  encourage  the  expectation  of  immediate  large  returns 
from  mining  operations  there.  There  is  enough,  however, 
visible  to  justify  the  labour  and  expense  of  carefully  pro- 
specting the  ground.  The  rocks  are  very  similar  to  those 
found  in  all  gold  regions." 

Of  iron  ore  he  says,  "  There  is  abundance  all  along  the 
route  of  brown  iron  ore,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
is  sufficiently  pore  to  make  pig  iron." 

I  may  say  here,  that  people  pretty  generally  state  there 
is  gold  in  abundance  throughout  all  this  region,  but  that  it 
needs  tranquillity  to  work  it  out  scientifically,  although, 
even  in  a  rough  way,  it  pays  the  ordinary  labourer  to  wash 
it  out. 

We  were  informed  of  some  Americans  who  had  been  in 
the  interior  for  two  or  three  years,  but  they  being  very 
close  mouthed,  nothing  was  known  of  their  operations 
more  than  that  they  occasionally  came  down  for  provisions, 
which  they  paid  for  in  gold.  We  saw  specimens  of  the 
grain  gold  that  had  been  gathered,  and  it  is  the  same  that, 
having  been  assayed  at  the  United  States  mint,  showed  a 
fineness  of  0.946. 

I  was  also  informed  by  a  prominent  and  reliable  physician 
of  Santiago  that  many  of  the  country  people  always  have 
more  or  less  grain  gold  in  their  possession,  and  that  there 
was  one  woman  in  particular  who  every  Saturday  came 
into  Santiago  to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  gold,  which,  from 
its  form  and  its  nearly  exact  quantity,  proved  the  regular 
result  of  a  week's  washing. 

So  much  for  modern  investigation.  Yet  both  history  and 
tradition  have  given  important  facts  on  this  subject ;  for  as 
Lyonnet,  who  was  twice  sent  out  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Marine,  in  1809  says,  "  Not  a  single  country  unites  within 
itself  a  greater  variety  of  mines.   Nature  has  left  nothing  to 


'.vlio  i-  ^l^-:iii.'.l  :t  ruiial,!.'  Iji-t-riaii 
)]a.,  even    iUtisiratba    his   .lc.-CTi[,[ii. 


drawings  of  the  natives  at  this 
appearing  similar  enough  to  that  i 
In  the  first  voyage  of  Cohimbus 
a  rock  at  La  Tfavidadj  it  is  related 
with  thegreat  Admiral  so  ranch,  th; 
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Bartholomew  Columbus,   going    there   in   May  1496   to 
examine  them,  established  a  working  party. 

Although  as  early  as  1499  these  mines  are  spoken  of 
as  being  in  decadence,  it  is  yet  on  record  that  in  1502,  ac- 
cording to  Oviedo,  two  men,  Qt«*ay  and  Diaz,  found  the 
most  wonderful  nugget  of  gold  which  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  any  mine;  it  weighed  200  ounces,  and  was 
valued  at  3600  dollars  of  the  time.  Romance  even  accom- 
panies this  statement ;  for  it  is  related  the  lump  was  first 
discovered  by  an  Indian  woman  in  the  service  of  the  two 
above  named,  who  were  so  delighted  that  they  killed  a  pig  to 
roast,  upon  which  to  feast  their  friends,  serving  it  up  on 
this  same  "  grain  "of  gold  for  a  dish,  and  of  which  they 
boasted  that  their  Majesties  had  never  dined  off  so  rich  a 
one.  Unfortunately  it  was  lost  in  that  gale  predicted  by 
Columbus,  it  having  been  purchased  by  Bobadilla  to 
send  to  Spain  in  the  fleet 

Walton  in  his  time  states  that  the  poor  people  at  a 
rivulet  close  by,  after  heavy  rains,  continue  to  wash  the 
sand  they  collect  in  a  small  calabash,  obtaining  oflen  an 
ounce  a  day ;  the  small  particles,  he  says,  being  dislodged 
by  the  mountain  torrent  from  the  great  mine,  the  old  vein 
of  which  is  now  fallen  in. 

But  it  was  the  famous  mines  of  the  "  Cibao  "  (the  Indian 
name  for  a  stony  country)  which  were  the  first  that  afforded 
specimens  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  yielded  them 
the  most  treasure;  and  these  were  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  near  La  Vega  and  Santiago,  bordering  on  the 
river  Janico;  while  in  the  mountains  that  enclose  the  valley 
of  Constanza  were  large  veins  of  a  productive  nature,  large 
particles  being  washed  down  by  the  rains. 

MuBoz  states  that  Columbus  wished  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  richness  of  that  region,  and  accordingly,  in. 
March  1494,  made  that  famous  march  by  the  Gentlemen's 
Pass  (Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos)  into  this  region,  when  he 
was  presented  with  gold-dust  and  gold  in  grain  by  the 
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the  mines  temporariJr  ceased,  i: 
Rolts,  bat  odIt  frum  the  difBctilr 
the  order  portioning  oat  the  lodi 

Id  1905^  howerer,  tbe  GoTerai 
known,  bad  parsaed  a  policy  o{ 
bis  peace  with  tbe  King  by  send! 
the  mines  of  La  Vega  and  Bn 
e»cado8  of  gold  per  year,  a  earn 
conrt  wink  at  his  tran^irctions. 
bered  alio  that,  in  addition  to  tl 
;^ovemment  and  made  exp>engiri 
revenoeB  of  the  island,  &Dd  as  tt 
productive,  we  most  sappose  the 

This  is  corroborated  by  Herrera 
to  the  gold  from  tbe  mines  as  i 
dollar))  per  annnm  in  those  days, 
grain-gold  sarreptitionsly  approf 

Pet«r  Martyr,  who  had  also  gc 
ing,  says,  that  besides  silver,  co 
prodnced,  in  his  time,  500,000  di 

Even  aa  early  as  1502,  as  much 
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When  we  remember  that  all  these  above-named  sums 
were  abstracted  at  a  time  when  metallurgy  was  almost  un- 
known, and  the  loss  excessive,  we  can  imagine  what  must 
have  been  the  original  richness  of  this  part  of  the  island ; 
and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  by  practical  explorations  and 
workings,  if  these  are  exhausted. 

Some  authorities  state  that  in  1511  many  of  the  mines 
were  abandoned  from  want  of  labourers,  and  because  the 
working  of  the  cane  had  become  so  profitable.  That  there 
must  have  been  foundation  for  all  these  statements,  it  is 
given  as  a  fact  that,  in  Ovaudo's  time,  the  receipts  of  gold 
received  in  Spain  were  so  large,  that  the  news  spreading 
among  the  people,  there  were  not  vessels  enough  to  take 
out  the  emigrants  desiring  to  go  to  St  Domingo. 

In  1530,  when  the  decay  of  St  Domingo  had  already 
begun,  I  find  the  President  of  the  Royal  Court  remitting 
to  the  Emperor,  as  his  share  of  one-fifth  of  the  mines, 
$10,000  in  gold  and  fifty  measures  of  pearls,  at  the  same 
time  advising  him  that  they  had  discovered  in  the  island  a 
very  beautiful  mine  of  silver  and  several  mines  of  iron  ;  the 
latter  being  judged,  in  Spain,  better  than  that  of  Biscay, 
although  these  mines  were  never  worked. 

Permission  coming  from  the  Emperor  to  work  tliese 
silver-mines,  so  much  silver  was  extracted,  that  permission 
was  also  granted  to  coin  reales  (ten-cent  pieces)  of  the 
value  of  those  in  Spain. 

As,  however,  the  wondrous  wealth  of  the  mines  of  Peru 
and  Mexico  became  known,  interest  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
those  of  St  Domingo  from  various  causes,  principally,  we 
may  suppose,  from  lack  of  laboiirers,  until,  in  1543,  all 
work  ceased  ;  and  by  a  royal  decree  Spain  ordered  that  all 
the  mines  should  be  closed,  the  execution  of  the  order  being 
intrusted  to  an  armed  force,  while  the  civil  officers  visited 
each  spot  and  denounced  the  most  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  should  attempt  to  work  them. 

But  when  the  island   had  reached   a  stat^  of  almost 
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absolute  decay,  there  yet  seems  always  to  have  been  more 
or  less  ore  of  varions  kinds  taken  out ;  and  I  might  cite 
here  facts  from  Charlevoix,  personal  investigations  of  St 
Mery,  of  Soulastre,  of  Walton,  and  of  Valverde ;  but,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  latter,  "  To  indicate  all  the  places 
where  are  to  be  found  the  mines  of  St  Domingo  is  impos- 
sible, because  many  have  not  been  discovered,  and  the 
memory  of  others  has  been  lost  that  were  worked  at  the 
beginning.  The  island  contains,  however,  ranges  and  forests 
where  only  the  montero  or  fugitive  negro  have  penetrated ; 
mountains,  it  can  be  said,  where  human  foot  has  never  trod, 
consequently  there  are  many  to  discover."  But  all  these 
authorities  give  place  and  date  to  gold  mines  and  dis- 
coveries. 

As,  however,  I  have  fortunately  succeeded  in  seeing  the 
report  made  by  the  Commissioner,  Juan  Nieto,  sent  out 
by  the  Spanish  Government  in  1793,  and  who,  from  being 
the  mineralogist  to  his  Majesty,  is  entitled  to  confidence, 
it  will  be  best  to  accept  his  statements  concerning  the 
mines  of  the  island,  showing  not  only  that  there  are  very 
valuable  mines  in  the  island,  but  where  they  are.  The 
reader  will  find  it  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  only  by  thus  gathering  our  information  from  various 
sources  and  periods  that  we  are  able  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
real  nature  of  this  wonderful  island.  Among  other  autho- 
rities, I  may  quote  an  article  from  the  "Annales  de  Chimie," 
by  Guyton,  who  says,  "It  had  long  been  supposed  that 
platina  was  found  only  in  the  gold  mines  of  Santa  Fe  and 
Choco,  in  Peru.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  report  that 
some  had  been  obtained  from  a  ferruginous  sand  in  St 
Domingo ;  but  apparently  the  examination  of  this  was  not 
executed  so  as  to  give  decisive  results,  since  it  has  not  been 
published.  What  Mr  Percy  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Institute  in  February  1810,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  this  metal  in  St  Domingo,  eastern  part.  It  exhibits 
precisely  the  same  characters  as  that  we  have  seen  from 
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Spain.  It  is  found  principally  after  heavy  rains  in  the 
sands  of  the  Yaqui  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Cibao." 

If  the  theory  be  true  that  all  these  islands  constitute  the 
ridge§  of  one  vast  chain,  of  which  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico 
are  a  part,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  same  veins 
of  ore  found  in  one  will  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  found 
in  the  others ;  and  though  there  is  no  regularly  opened 
mine  of  copper  in  St  Domingo,  yet  the  signs  are  that 
there  is  abundance  of  that  metal ;  and  we  need  only  refer 
to  those  wonderful  copper-mines  of  the  "  Cobre  *'  in 
eastern  Cuba  to  be  satisfied  that  this  ore  does  exist,  in 
paying  quantities,  on  these  islands. 

Having  thus  gone,  at  some  length,  into  the  mining  pro- 
spects of  the  island,  we  need  only  again  refer  to  Santiago, 
to  say  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  about  the 
strong  anti-annexation  feeling  existing  there,  we  were  not 
able  to  discover  much  of  it.  Strolling  about  frequently 
alone,  in  stores,  and  among  the  people,  and  in  the  market, 
I  confess  I  was  much  astonished  to  find  the  sentiment  so 
generally  diffused  among  a  class  of  people,  especially  those 
who,  one  would  think,  to  look  at  them  in  their  listless 
positions,  cared  about  nothing  but  being  let  alone.  Yet 
eyes  would  sparkle  and  faces  brighten  as  they  spoke  of 
having  a  strong  Government.  The  secret  may  be  explained, 
perhaps,  by  my  experience  with  a  fine-looking  old  yellow 
woman  in  the  market-place,  to  whom  I  said — 

^'  Well,  old  lady,  you  don't  care  about  annexation,  I 
suppose ;  you  look  comfortable  enough  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  want  it  too,  more  than  anybody.*' 

*^  How  so  ?  "  I  asked,  noticing  that  she  looked  very  sad. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said,  "Now  my  old 
man 's  gone,  I  want  my  boys  home  from  soldiering."  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  womenkind,  as 
they  complain  that,  with  constant  attempts  at  revolution, 
there  is  no  surety  for  the  men  remaining  at  home. 
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At  the  public  meeting  accorded  to  Mr  White,  the  Uite  of 
the  people  of  the  Cibao  were  present ;  and  I  was  struck  by 
the  fine  forms  and  intellectual  heads  of  most  of  those 
present,  comprising  members  of  the  Church,  law,  medicine, 
and  the  leading  native  merchants. 

Eloquent  as  Mr  Whit€  had  been  in  placing  before  the 
people  whom  we  had  hitherto  met  the  nature  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  seemed  to  be  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  him,  especially  as  here  were 
represented  the  intellectual  men  of  the  island,  capable  of 
taking  any  position  demanded  of  them  by  society. 

Beferring  to  their  sad  history,  to  their  revolutions,  and 
to  their  position  (or  lack  of  it)  as  an  independent  state,  he 
compared  their  past  with  their  future,  in  case  they  were 
admitted  as  a  part  of  the  American  Union. 

Comparing  the  condition  of  the  island  as  he  saw  it  with 
what  it  had  been  described  to  him,  he  expressed  the  im- 
mense pleasure  he  had  received  in  their  beautiful  land,  and 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  wealth  and  happiness  that  would 
be  produced  naturally  by  their  alliance  with  some  strong 
power ;  and  he  hoped,  for  their  sakes,  it  would  be  with  the 
United  States.  Explaining  fully  the  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment, he  cautioned  them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  was  now  time  to  express 
their  views,  which  they  could  all  do  there  openly  or  meet 
him  in  private ;  but  that  they  must  remember,  that  once 
part  of  the  United  States,  there  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  discontent  and  uprising  against  their  rulers;  that 
a  means  was  provided  and  a  term  prescribed  when  oflScers 
could  be  changed,  this  power  being  always  in  the  hands  of 
the  people ;  and  that,  if  they  earnestly  and  honestly 
wished  to  enter  the  American  Union,  and  were  accepted, 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  while 
they  thus  became  Americans,  they  would  none  the  less 
remain  Dominicans,  a  name  of  which  they  seemed  so 
proud. 
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These  remarks  were  received  with  great  and  evident 
satisfaction,  and  every  one,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
rashed  forward  to  take  the  Commissioner  by  the  hand, 
the  rest  of  us  coming  in,  also,  for  an  occasional  "shake" 
from  some  enthusiastic  "man  and  brother." 
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Delightful  change  I  how  oool  the  breesei  blow, 
And  fan  the  nckly  moisture  from  my  brow  I 
The  longi  oonf  esa  their  balm ;  no  more  the  same, 
Lightneu  and  yigour  renovate  the  frame." 


From  Santiago  to  Monte  Cristo — The  Puerto  Plata  Road— 
Fording  the  Yaqui — Its  Bottom  Lands — The  Vega  again — A 
Dangerous  Insect — Polite  ^^  Guajiro** — Tobacco  Culture — A 
Dry  Country  but  Fine  Climate — The  Amina  and  Mao  Fivers 
— Some  Tropical  Habits — Swimming  the  Fiver  at  Guayubin 
— A  Faro  Bank  and  Hotel — Multiplicity  of  GenercUs — 
A  Long  Fide  through  a  Sterile  Country — The  Agave  Species 
— Monte  Cristo — Left  Alone  on  the  Island — Manzanillo  Bay 
— The  Country  South  of  the  Yaqui — The  Uninhabited  Fegion 
-— Crocodiles  and  Iguanas, 

WHEN  our  party  reached  Santiago,  it  was  found  that, 
owing  to  arrangements  with  the  other  Commissioners, 
Mr  White  would  not  have  time  to  accomplish  himself  all 
that  he  desired,  in  visiting  both  Puerto  Plata  and  the  land 
lying  to  the  north-west  of  Santiago  up  to  Manzanillo  Bay 
and  Monte  Cristo.  As  both  the  Doctor  and  myself  had 
already  visited  Puerto  Plata,  the  Commissioner  requested 
us  to  make  this  journey  overland,  and  report  to  him  at 
Monte  Cristo,  while  he  joined  the  ship  and  came  up  by  sea ; 
which  arrangement  being  acceded  to,  our  preparations 
were  soon  made,  we  retaining  two  of  the  peons  (servants), 
with  the  necessary  stores  and  horses,  while  the  balance  of 
the  party  accompanied  Mr  White. 

General    Cacerees,  learning  our  intention,    with  great 
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kindness  fornished  ns  with  letters  to  all  the  authorities  in 
the  districts  in  which  we  expected  to  travel,  ordering  that 
every  facility  should  be  shown  us  for  prosecuting  our 
journey;  and  as  our  projected  trip  was  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Haytian  border,  on  which  there  was  constant 
fighting,  it  will  be  seen  the  orders  might  prove  of  good 
service  to  us. 

The  region  we  were  about  to  visit  is  famed  throughout 
the  island  as  being,  so  far  as  climate  and  healthfulness  are 
concerned,  a  perfect  paradise,  the  only  requisite  lacking  to 
make  it  a  Gkrden  of  Eden  being  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
water. 

On  the  morning,  therefore,  of  March  3,  an  hour  or  two 
after  Mr  White  and  his  party  left  us,  we  took  our  way  out 
of  Santiago;  and  fording  the  Yaqui  river,  which  is  the 
same  stream  we  afterwards  find  at  Manzauillo,  struck  the 
broad  wide  road  that  leads  all  the  way  to  Monte  Cristo, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  continuous  road  in  the 
island  upon  which  carts  can  be  drawn. 

We  found  the  road  dry  and  dusty,  the  soil  composed  of  a 
whitish  clay,  and  then  red  gravel  and  clay,  but  it  was  wide, 
free  from  mud,  well  shaded,  and  bordered  with  timber, 
and  could,  with  a  little  care  and  expense,  be  made  into  a 
most  excellent  waggon-road  for  transporting  to  Monte 
Cristo  the  produce  that  now  seeks  Puerto  Plata  as  an 
outlet 

Travelling  this  road  for  about  eight  miles  to  where  it 
turns  off  towards  Puerto  Plata,  we  found  the  country  so 
uninteresting  and  unsettled,  that  we  determined  to  try  the 
south  bank  of  the  Yaqui,  as  being  less  known  and  more 
interesting,  for  though  a  longer  route,  it  runs  in  and  near 
the  fine  bottom  lands  of  the  Yaqui 

Following,  therefore,  a  small  creek,  we  struck  at  its 
mouth  the  main  river,  whose  banks  at  this  point  were  quite 
low,  the  river  being  about  100  yards  wide,  running  swiftly 
over  a  gravelly  bed ;  but  the  current  was  so  strong,  that 
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we  had  to  change  direction  and  ride  our  horses  directly 
against  it,  thus  making  a  long  sweep  across  the  river,  our 
guide  remaining  upon  the  shore  and  pointing  with  his 
finger  the  direction  we  were  to  keep.  Striking  the  other 
shore,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  on  the  now  south  hank, 
and  continued  our  course  through  low  hottom  lands  well 
wooded,  and  which,  much  to  our  surprise,  we  found  to  be 
well  settled,  principally  by  negroes  or  mulattoes,  who 
busied  themselves  in  the  raising  principally  of  tobacco; 
the  field  of  plantain,  it  being  understood,  is  always  as 
necessary  an  adjunct  as  the  roof  of  the  house,  for  it  is  upon 
the  "  plantano"  that  the  Dominican  countryman  lives. 

We  found  the  people  along  this  section  generally  quite 
poor,  indifferent,  and  without  much  aim  or  hope  for  any- 
thing, except  just  to  live.  Occasionally  we  could  find  some 
intelligent  person  that  showed  more  signs  or  desires  for  im- 
provement They  were  all,  however,  exceedingly  kind  and 
communicative  to  us.  We  find  nowhere  the  orange  tree 
cultivated,  nor  any  of  the  finer  bananas,  while  the  coffee 
and  the  cocoa  and  cacao  are  left  to  grow  wild  or  by 
accident. 

It  was  the  same  old  story. 

"  Would  not  all  these  things  grow  ?"  we  ask. 

"  0  yes,"  is  the  reply.  '^  I  suppose  they  would  if  they 
were  planted." 

''  Why  don't  you  grow  them  then  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  ?  Who  wants  them  ?  There  is  no 
market  for  them,  and  we  don't  want  them.  We  have  all 
we  need  without  the  trouble." 

Yet  all  these  alluvial  lands  were  rich  in  soil  and  forest 
growth,  and  the  tobacco  alone  that  could  be  raised  would 
amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  for  these  lands  are  of  that  low, 
moist  nature  that  fine  tobacco  requires,  and  similar  to  those 
in  the  famous  "  Vuelta  Abajo  "  of  Cuba. 

Riding  for  some  seven  miles  along  this  bottom  land  in  a 
fair  road  bordered  on  each  side  by  the  most  luxuriant  vege- 
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tation,  we  met  with  no  settlements  until  we  came  to 
Platanay,  which  was  simply  a  congregation  of  frame  huts 
in  an  open  savanna,  the  population  apparently  consisting 
of  women  and  dogs. 

Our  afternoon  ride  brought  us  up  into  the  higher  land, 
away  from  the  bottom  land,  and  we  soon  had  evidence  of 
the  dry  nature  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the  island  in 
the  parched,  hard  nature  of  the  soil;  for  though  of  apparently 
good  clay,  it  was  baked  so  hard  by  the  hot  sun  as  to  seem 
like  stone,  the  country  being  almost  entirely  uninhabited, 
except  when  we  came  out  upon  some  savanna-like  place 
such  as  Platanay.  We  had  been  having,  even  in  the  bottom 
lands,  signs  of  the  cactus  in  many  forms,  but  now  we  found 
them  coming  almost  exclusively,  the  short  (espargato)  thick 
kind,  with  its  broad  prickly  leaves,  being  even  eaten  by 
the  cattle.  As  the  sun  was  getting  low  we  increased  our 
pace,  entering  upon  one  of  the  strangest  bits  of  land  with 
which  I  have  ever  met.  In  many  places  the  path  wound 
up  by  some  strangely  formed  fissure  or  chaotic  abysss,  that 
at  a  distance  looked  like  rock,  but  on  near  approach  proved 
to  be  clay,  that  from  long  dryness  had  split  and  cracked 
and  crumbled,  while  upon  the  level  plain  every  variety  of 
the  cactus  was  met  with,  growing  in  weird  and  strange 
confusion,  and  giving  with  their  strange  forms  and  cold  grey 
colours,  with  here  and  there  a  dwarf  tree,  from  which  the 
dry  moss  hung  down  in  strange  festoons,  a  spectral,  gloomy 
character  to  the  landscape. 

As  the  shades  of  night  quickly  fell,  we  came  upon  a  rude 
out-of-the-way  cemetery,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  been 
fittingly  placed  here ;  for  this  purgatory,  or  city  of  the  dead, 
^as  a  subject  worthy  of  Dor6's  pencil.  As  the  gloom  of 
night  closed  over  us,  we  felt  we  were  not  in  the  most 
enviable  position,  for,  riding  fast,  we  were  far  ahead  of  our 
servants  or  guides.  We  knew  not  the  road,  and  we  knew 
our  resting-place  for  the  night  must  still  be  some  distance 
off,  with  no  water  near,  either  for  ourselves  or  our  horses. 
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feeding. 

This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  c 
these  vast  savannas  in  mid-day, 
thing ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  go( 
out  from  bush  and  wood  and  tree, 
goats,  while  you  look  in  vain  for 
With  an  amount  of  sense  which  t] 
to  imitate,  they  sleep  in  mid-day. 
It  is  my  belief,  that  in  this  one 
could  make  themselves  rich  by  r 
send  to  the  northern  markets,  ii 
for  doing  so;   for  cattle  have   i 
here,  even  without  care,  that  a  hi 
more  than  the  whole  carcass,  ar 
b  from   New  York  markets,  wit! 

'  ^''  And  there  is  really  no  drawbac 

ing  should  not  be  carried  on  < 

Texas. 

K I  Sometimes  a  large  fly  similar 

^1  an  animal  is  wounded  seizes  upoi 

;   J  I  the  sore  deposits  there  an  egg^ 

j '  I  into  a  maggot  that  gnaws  and  wi( 

deprives  the  animal  of  life. 

I  have  seen  a  cow  that  othe 
f/^^n  f>iA  flftfth  of  its  hind  leof,  wo 
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Bat  meeting  a  "  Guajiro"  who  was  returning  from  water 
with  his  cattle,  we  were  in- 
formed  as   to  our    correct 
road,  and  putting  spurs  to 
onr  tired,  thirsty  horses,  we 
rode  rapidly  until  about  two 
hours  after  sunset,  and  after 
passing  several  dry  brooks 
and  cnHons,  we   came   out 
upon  a  level  plain,  which, 
by  the  appearance  of  the 
grass  and   the    cattle,  we 
judged  produced  water,  and 
making  our  way  up  to  the 
only  house  iu  sight,  we  dis- 
covered we  were  just  above  A"Gu«jini 
the  Yaqui,  on  high  table  land,  where,  finding  we  would  be 
allowed  to  swing  our  hammocks,  we  made  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable, pending  the  arrival  of  our  peons,  as  we  could. 

The  people  with  whom  we  had  stopped  were  more  than 
usually  intelligent.  Both  the  man  and  the  womaa  were 
mulattoes  or  natives,  though  they  clamed  to  he  white, 
and  both  could  read  and  write.  They  were  much  in  favour 
of  annexation,  and  spoke  of  the  benefits  the  country  would 
derive  from  it.  Their  business  was  to  raise  tobacco  and 
graze  cattle,  which,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  they  said 
grew  fat  ond  strong  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  espeuosa, 
a  Bpectea  of  cactus. 

To  my  inquiry  why  an  intelligent  man  like  bim  did  not 
raise  better  tobacco,  and  improve  the  quality  of  it,  he 
replied:  "What's  the  use?  Good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
the  merchants  pay  just  the  same  price  for  it ;  there  is  no 
market  to  go  to  except  Hamburg,  and  Dominican  tobacco 
has  always  had  such  a  bad  reputation  that  no  higher  price 
can  be  had  there  for  it.  If  we  could  go  into  another 
market  where,  when  the  grades  are  sorted,  a  better  price 
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would  be  paid  according  to  quality,  it  would  improve  as 
and  our  crops.'* 

Although  it  was  very  dry  here,  as  they  thought  it,  yet 
they  could  always  raise  two  crops  a  year,  one  of  tobacco, 
the  other  of  corn.  As  for  the  low  country,  he  said  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  change,  the  climate  up  here  being 
always  so  good,  in  which  his  wife  coincided.  We  found 
the  night  quite  cold  enough  even  with  two  blankets  in  our 
hammocks,  but  the  morning  air  when  we  arose  was  superb, 
fi*esh,  and  bracing,  and  as  we  came  from  our  bath  in  the 
Yaqui  we  were  prepared  to  believe  all  that  had  been  said 
of  this  paradise  of  a  climate. 

For  months  and  months  it  never  rains  a  drop,  and  two 
years  ago  for  one  whole  year  it  never  rained.  This  is  un- 
usuai,  for  they  have  their  regular  rains  almost  every  day  in 
July  and  August,  and  in  the  winter,  what  they  call  the 
"  Northers,"  it  rains  December,  January,  and  February. 

Leaving  here  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  we  soon 
came  to  the  Amina  river,  a  pleasant,  rapid-running  stream, 
and  after  striking  into  some  bottom  lands  we  came  to 
another  rapid  stream,  the  Mao,  both  of  which  empty  into 
the  Yaqui.  Both  of  these  we  forded,  the  banks  in  each 
instance  being  low  and  well  timbered,  the  bed  of  the 
stream  being  small,  clean  stones.  Penetrating  the  woods 
we  came  upon  a  plateau,  upon  which  was  placed  the 
straggling  village  of  Mao,  an  assemblage  of  a  dozen  or  so 
native  houses,  inhabited  by  mulatto-coloured  people  and 
some  negroes.  The  invariable  reply  to  our  question, 
"  What  do  you  raise  here  ?  "  was  answered  by  "  Tobacco, 
sfr." 

"  Won't  fruits  grow,  and  cane,  and  coffee,  and  cocoa?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  only  we  don't  raise  them." 

"Why  not?"  I  ask. 

"  Quien  sabe,  seSor."     (I  don't  know.) 

We  make  a  detour,  get  lost  in  the  bottom  lands  by  the 
river  bank,  stumbling  in  our  way  over  quite  good-sized 
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tobacco  patches  and  plantation  fields,  and  finally,  being 
gone  about  six  miles  out  of  the  way,  we  were  piloted  by  a 
native  Dominican,  lie  having  the  kindness  to  ride  out  of 
his  way  at  least  a  mile  to  show  as  our  right  road. 

The  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  Vega  Real  is  very  peculiar 
and  changeable;  as  you  strike  the  main  stream  of  the 
Yaqui  everything  ia  of  the  most  luzniiant  nature,  palms 
and  vines,  and  forest  trees,  covered  with  the  various  species 
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of  the  orchid,  shade  a  surface  thick  with  grass  or  green- 
leaved  bush. 

Going  some  distance  away  from  the  river,  or  perhaps 
between  two  streams,  nsually  emptying  into  the  Yaqui, 
though  now  dry,  the  plain  stretches  out  before  you,  covered 
with  stunted  vegetation  which  seems  dying  from  thirst ; 
while  as  we  noticed  in  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Monte 
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hot  Ban  and  the  luck  of  water. 
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more  slowly,  I  galloped  on  for  shade,  grass,  and  water. 
Hot  and  hotter  it  seemed  to  me  as  mile  after  mile  I  rode 
qnickly  on.  Nothing  but  dry  sterility ;  not  a  house,  not 
a  human  being  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  not  an  animal 
even,  except  a  stray  comical-looking  jackass  now  and  then; 
while,  to  make  matters  worse,  every  brook  I  came  to  was 
dry  as  a  bone,  and  *'  earth,  earth  everywhere,  but  water 
none."  I  looked  at  the  cactus  in  its  varied  form,  many 
species  of  which  were  perfectly  gigantic,  or  the  beautiful 
aloe  plant,  with  its  fresh  green  leaves  and  tall-stemmed 
flower,  and  wondered  how  they  stood  it  and  lived,  when, 
happily,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  despair,  I  discovered 
ahead  of  me  a  clump  of  trees,  with  a  few  cattle  under 
them,  and  riding  up,  my  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  a  shallow,  clear  running  stream,  well  shaded 
by  dwarf  trees,  and  some  few  of  a  larger  growth, 
but  no  grass  of  any  kind.  Here  were  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  all  standing  quietly 
beneath  the  trees  to  keep  out  of  the  hot  sun.  My  horse 
was  soon  tethered  after  watering,  and  hoisting  my  um- 
brella, I  made  a  shelter  of  it  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
stream,  stretching  myself  with  intense  relief  for  a  siesta, 
taking  care  to  have  my  revolver  in  convenient  distance  in 
case  of  accident,  and  then  was  lost  in  sleep  until  disturbed 
by  our  party,  an  hour  afterwards,  just  arriving. 

Here  is  where  the  newcomer  fails  in  adapting  himself  to 
the  climate,  and  often  brings  upon  himself  sickness  and 
suffering;  for  in  place  of  following  the  example  of  the 
natives,  the  traveller  from  the  north  comes  here  full  of 
energy  and  life,  and  imagines  he  can  stand  anything,  and 
so,  perhaps,  he  can  for  a  time ;  but  he  will  eventually  find 
that  a  wise  Providence  prescribes  the  life  he  ought  to  lead. 
Thus  a  man,  wishing  to  work  or  travel,  should  be  out  and 
about  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  ten  or  eleven 
should  shelter  himself  from  the  meridian  sun  until  two  or 
three,  when  the  cool  breezes  of  the  afternoon  have  arrived, 
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and  thus  he  can  easUy  accomplish  quite  as  much  and  with' 
more  comfort  than  in  the  north. 

Thus  learning  from  experience  what  we  had  been  fre- 
quently advised  of,  we  remained  until  the  strong  afternoon 
breeze  set  in,  and  then  started  for  Guayubin,  a  small 
village  upon  the  Yaqui,  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the 
night. 

Night  overtook  us  before  we  entered  again  the  rich 
bottom  lands  on  the  river ;  but,  as  the  moon  was  bright, 
we  were  rather  glad  to  continue  our  journey  over  a  country 
that  offered  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  scenery,  soil,  or 
inhabitants. 

Arriving,  however,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaqui,  we  found 
a  small  settlement,  and  were  informed  we  would  have  to 
canoe  the  river  ourselves  and  swim  our  horses,  and  that 
the  boatmen  were  on  the  other  side.  However,  we  rode 
directly  to  the  river  bank,  which  we  found  to  be  some 
fifteen  feet  high  and  steep,  and  here  we  sat  and  stood  for 
nearly  an  hour  waiting  for  the  ferrymen,  who  seemed  to  be 
carousing  on  the  other  side.  Our  shouts  moved  them  not. 
I  bawled  to  them  that,  being  in  a  hurry,  we  wanted  to 
cross,  at  which  they  seemed  to  be  much  amused ;  even  my 
shouts  of  "  official  business  '*  and  "  government  service  " 
were  of  no  avail,  until  they  deemed  it  worth  while,  after  an 
hour  of  this  work,  to  come  across  for  us.  A  man  may  be 
pardoned  if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  uses  strong  lan- 
guage; and  I  am  afraid  though  ours  was  good  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

One  of  the  men,  we  found,  was  inebriated ;  but,  as  they 
both  seemed  to  understand  their  business,  we  allowed  them 
to  unsaddle  our  horses,  which  they  led  down  to  the  river 
bank,  where  was  a  large  dugout  or  canoe.  In  this  were 
placed  our  saddles;  we  stepped  in  also;  and  one  negro, 
taking  the  paddle  or  pole,  placed  himself  at  the  stern, 
while  the  other,  taking  the  halter  straps  of  the  two  horses 
in  his  bands,  pla<5ed  himself  at  the  bow.     Then  there  was 
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a  row  J  the  horses  pulled  and  backed,  and  the  canoe  rocked 
and  turned  till  I  thought  we  should  get  a  bath  also;  but 
finally^  with  shouts  and  pulls,  the  horses  were  got  into  the 
water  immediately  over  their  heads.  Then  the  swift  cur- 
rent took  us,  steered  by  the  paddle ;  the  horses  snorted, 
and  plunged,  and  swam,  their  heads  being  supported  by 
the  negro  in  the  bow ;  every  few  yards  we  came  to  a  sort  of 
bay  or  shoal,  on  which  the  horses  were  allowed  to  get  their 
footing,  then  another  push  and  a  swim,  and  so  on  to  the 
other  side.  Here,  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  we  had  to 
saddle  up,  as  the  canoe  could  go  no  farther;  and,  mounting 
our  wet,  tired  horses,  we  rode  up  the  bank,  where  we  found 
a  guard  drawn  up,  this  seeming  to  be  an  advanced  post. 
A  few  words  to  the  sergeant  and  the  use  of  the  General's 
name  gave  us  rapid  directions  for  the  village,'  which  place 
we  soon  found,  much  to  our  gratification.  Having  a 
special  order  to  the  General  of  the  district,  and  asking  for 
his  house,  we  were  shown  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
we  found  a  low,  one-storied  house  of  two  rooms,  well  lit 
up.  Dismounting,  we  showed  our  letter,  and  was  told  the 
General  was  not  there,  but  would  be  soon.  The  brother  of 
the  General  then  came  forward,  and  he  was  informed  we 
needed  shelter  for  ourselves  and  food  for  our  horses.  The 
house  was  placed  at  our  disposal  in  which  to  hang  up  our 
hanmiocks,  the  poverty  of  the  place,  he  said,  not  permitting 
him  to  oflFer  other  accommodations.  Wet,  tired,  and 
hungry,  we  tied  our  horses  and  entered.  The  first  room 
had  a  billiard  table,  upon  which  some  persons  were  playing, 
while  behind  it,  in  the  corner,  was  a  faro  bank  surrounded 
by  players.  Turning  from  this  room  we  were  ushered  into 
another  one,  where  already  two  hammocks  swung  and  a 
bed  was  placed.  We  were  too  tired  to  be  critical,  and  the 
ofier  of  some  hot  punch  made  of  eggs,  rum,  milk,  and  nut- 
meg, not  only  mollified  us,  but  furnished  us  what  we 
needed  in  the  shape  of  meat  and  drink,  as  we  were  by  this 
time  accustomed  to  short  rations. 
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The  General,  Don  Frederico  Garcia,  accompanied  by 
several  others,  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  apologised 
for  his  inability  to  treat  ns  better,  but  was  profuse  in  his 
offers  of  assistance.  He  seemed  to  be  a  fine,  frank,  manly 
fellow,  quite  handsome,  and  every  inch  a  soldier  in  his 
carriage.  He  inmiediately  presented  us  to  his  friends, 
whom  he  also  honoured  with  the  title  of  general.  This 
made  about  the  sixty-fifth  general  we  had  met  with  since 
we  had  been  upon  the  island ;  but,  as  yet,  never  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  had  been  seen.  Ah  I  well,  it  is  only  "  cosa 
Dominicana,''  I  suppose. 

Our  baggage  having  arrived,  and  hammocks  hung,  we 
excused  ourselves  on  the  plea  of  fatigue,  and  tumbled  into 
our  bags,  where,  happily,  we  were  oblivious  of  everything. 
Bright  and  early  the  General  came  to  see  us,  and  finding 
us  determined  to  start  immediately,  kindly  gave  us  a  dragoon 
to  show  us  the  road  and  take  us  to  his  (the  General's) 
father's,  half-way  on  the  road  to  Monte  Cristo,  where  we 
were  to  breakfast;  and  swallowing  our  coffee  and  bit  of 
bread,  we  were  soon  en  route ^  following  the  river  for  some 
distance  ;  then  leaving  behind  us  the  fine  tract  of  bottom- 
land in  which  Guayubin  is  situated,  we  were  soon  again 
upon  the  dry,  hard  soil  of  this  upper  country,  that  appears 
only  fit  to  grow  cacti  or  browse  goats,  innumerable  herds  of 
which  we  met  on  our  road. 

A  sharp  ride  of  three  hours  brought  us  to  the  house  of 
Don  Ambrosio  Garcia,  the  father  of  the  General.  Here 
upon  a  knoll,  standing  a  little  way  back  from  the  roadside, 
was  the  plain  but  commodious  dwelling-house,  without  a 
blade  of  grass,  a  tree,  or  even  a  piazza  to  shelter  the 
occupants  from  the  sun ;  but  such  a  magnificent  site,  and 
still  more  superb  air,  made  amends  for  this ;  and  the  kindly 
way  in  which  Madam  received  us  and  bade  us  welcome  was 
extremely  pleasant.  Breakfast  was  soon  prepared  for  us, 
to  which  we  did  ample  justice.  We  had  hardly  finished  it 
when  Don  Ambrosio  arrived,  and  welcomed  us  to  his  house 
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most  cordially.  He  had  just  come  in  two  hoars  from  Monte 
Cristo,  our  destination. 

Perhaps  if  the  isle  of  Dominica  were  peopled  entirely 
by  such  men  as  the  two  Garcias,  father  and  son^  it  would 
to-day  be  something  in  the  political  world ;  for  here  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant,  intelligent,  courtly  men  with 
whom  we  had  met.  His  grandfather  was  an  Englishman, 
his  mother  a  Spaniard,  I  believe ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was 
a  warm  advocate  for  annexation,  which  would  be  the  salva- 
tion  of  the  country,  in  his  opinion.  He  had  owned  this 
land  for  a  lifetime,  and  would  not  change  it  for  any  place 
in  the  low  country.  The  wife,  who  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  Santiago,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  healthfulness,  good  roads,  and  purity  of 
air. 

Don  Ambrosio  talked  about  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  then  took  us  out  to  his  canuco  or 
farm,  to  show  us  the  orange,  the  pea,  the  bean,  the  tomato, 
corn,  pumpkin,  squash,  a  number  of  native  fruits,  and,  like 
a  small  tree,  the  cotton  plant  growing  upon  what  he  and 
others  calledsterile  8oil,because,  forsooth,  without  machinery, 
or  wells,  or  cisterns,  or  even  the  simplest  agricultural 
implements,  it  did  not  grow  the  cane,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
all  of  which  require  more  or  less  water. 

I  asked  him,  did  he  ever  plough  the  land  ?  He  replied, 
he  had  never  had  a  plough,  and  didn't  believe  there  was 
one  on  the  island  (which  was  true  enough);  but  that,  if  he 
had,  he  could  make  his  land  very  valuable  by  turning  the 
soil  in  the  rainy  season.  This,  he  said,  was  very  irregular ; 
but  they  generally  had  plenty  of  rain  throughout  the  year, 
though  at  times  it  was  very  dry.  Professor  Blake  and 
Major  Macgrue,  old  Californians,  have  since  told  me  that 
all  this  district,  from  what  they  have  seen,  resembles  very 
much  California ;  and  that,  with  irrigation,  this  would  be 
first-rate  agricultural  land  for  any  and  everything.  But 
even  now  there  are  two  things  that  can  be  grown  there  that 
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island;  and  not  only  white  in  colour,  but  of  the  kind  known 
as  Nankeen. 

The  other  article  is  that  of  the  "  Cabulla "  (Foucroya 
Cubense  of  botanists),  a  species  of  agave,  from  the  fibres 
of  which  they  get  an  article  of  hemp,  of  which  most  all  the 
rope  on  the  island  is  made,  and  which,  being  mixed  with 
"  sisal "  hemp,  makes  splendid  rope.  Both  of  these  grow 
naturally  without  care  on  this  dry  land,  and  with  care 
and  cultivation  could  be  made  to  flourish  in  extensive 
plantations. 

All  of  this  apparently  sterile  region  is  the  home  of  the 
cactii,  of  which  I  counted  more  than  a  dozen  species,  while 
the  family  of  agaves  are  seen  in  an  immense  variety ;  and 
we  found  specimens  of  the  aloe  in  flower,  with  a  stem  over 
fifteen  feet  high, — the  most  superb  specimens  we  had  ever 
seen. 

Don  Ambrosio  speaks  of  the  disputed  ground  partly  in 
possession  of  the  Haytians,  as  being  the  garden-spot  of  the 
island,  extending  across  to  Azua  on  the  frontier.  While  he 
described  the  entire  valley  of  the  Yaqui  as  consisting  of  a 
fertile  stripe  of  alluvial  lands  adjoining  the  river,  thence  a 
high  rolling  plain  extending  on  both  sides  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  rolling  plain, 
capable  of  irrigation,  and  with  irrigation  capable  of  produc- 
ing every  species  of  tropical  vegetation,  especially  sugar- 
cane. 

The  southern  slope  of  the  northern  hills  is  generally  dry 
for  about  fifty  miles  from  Monte  Cristo ;  but  the  north  side 
of  the  southern  range  is  very  fertile.  All  of  these  dry  lands 
are,  however,  especially  valuable  for  cotton.  Of  course, 
during  the  wet  season,  the  whole  character  of  the  country 
is  changed ;  everything  then  becomes  bright,  fresh,  and 
green ;  and  this  is  about  equal  to  our  summer  and  spring, 
occurring  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 

Notwithstanding  these  dry  seasons,  the  cattle,  horses, 

and  mules  do  extremely  well,  for  the  region  is  remarkably 
27 
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healthy,  and  the  former,  when  there  is  no  grass,  eat  the 
espargato. 

Refreshed  with  our  rest,  including  a  siesta  in  the 
hammock,  we  left  late  in  the  afternoon  the  house  of  Gkurcia, 
where  we  had  been  so  hospitably  treated,  and  started  on 
our  journey  for  Monte  Cristo,  some  twelve  miles  off,  in  a 
country  of  the  same  character  we  were  now  in. 

As  the  sun  was  just  preparing  to  set  into  the  horizon, 
we  mounted  the  ridge  that  separated  us  from  the  sea,  and 
then  bursting  on  our  view  was  a  superb  scene  indeed. 
From  the  high  point  on  which  we  stood  the  road  descended 
into  an  extensive  plain,  broken  a  little  to  the  left  by  a  low 
hill,  beyond  whose  crest  could  just  be  seen  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  the  village  of  Monte  Cristo,  the  land  stretching 
dowji  to  a  sandy,  level  coast;  to  the  right,  the  plain,  through 
which  a  small  stream  of  brackish  water  ran,  extended  to  a 
bold,  high  hill,  known  by  its  various  names,  La  Grange 
(the  Barn,  given  it  by  Columbus),  and  the  "  Morro,"  and 
which,  making  intp  the  sea  in  front  of  the  town,  formed, 
with  another  strip  of  abrupt  land,  the  promontory,  inside 
of  which  was  the  spacious  bay  of  Monte  Cristo,  in  which 
now  rested  only  a  few  fishing  boats,  where,  in  times  gone 
by,  rode  merchant  vessels  from  other  climes. 

Descending  the  hill  by  a  winding  road  we  entered  the 
little  village,  that  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  populous, 
large,  and  important  town  of  Monte  Cristo,  now  simply  the 
dep6t  for  receiving  mahogany  and  other  woods  from  the 
neighbouring  country,  to  be  shipped  in  small  schooners  to 
Puerto  Plata,  whence  it  goes  to  the  European  markets. 
Here  we  were  hospitably  housed  in  the  warehouse  of  a 
German  merchant,  there  being  no  hotels  of  any  kind. 

We  had  hardly  reached  Monte  Cristo  when  we  found  the 
Nantasket  coming  into  the  harbour  with  Commissioner 
White  on  board,  and  after  remaining  only  long  enough  to 
get  some  fresh  provisions,  and  take  the  Doctor  on  board, 
she  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  en  route  for  home  via  Hayti. 
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Although  I  had  intended  to  investigate  the  island  more 
fnlly  than  the  others,  it  was  not  without  considerable 
regret  that  I  saw  my  companions  take  their  departure,  and 
leave  me  to  pursue  my  journey  alone ;  for  the  pleasant 
intercourse  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Doctor  had  made 
very  agreeable  a  journey  through  these  tropic  wilds,  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  only  interesting.  But  the 
Doctor  did  his  best  to  leave  me  in  a  cheerful  firame  of  mind, 
as  I  saw  the  last  of  him  ^shallow  water  preventing  stepping 
from  shore  into  boat),  perched  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
stalwart  sailor,  his  pockets  filled  with  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  a  bundle  of  native  hemp  in  one  hand,  while  the 
other  held  carefully  a  superb  specimen  of  the  aloe  flower, 
his  umbrella  protruding  from  under  his  arm. 

And  so  our  pleasant  party  was  broken  up ;  the  many 
days  of  rough,  hard  journeying  over,  and  the  pleasant 
talk  we  had  at  our  jolly  mess  all  done ;  and  I  left  to  pursue 
my  further  investigations  all  alone. 

Although  the  present  town  of  Monte  Cristo  is  a  place 
of  comparatively  little  importance,  not  being  an  open  port, 
and  the  population  only  a  few  hundreds,  it  has  in  its  time, 
as  previously  mentioned,  in  the  past  history  of  St  Domingo 
occupied  a  prominent  place,  and  one,  as  we  have  said,  likely 
again  to  be  occupied,  in  case  of  an  improvement  in  its 
affairs. 

It  is  stated  to  have  had  at  one  time  a  population  of 
26,000,  with  its  houses  well  built  of  stone,  while  upon 
the  prominent  points  around  were  quite  considerable  forts, 
not  a  vestige  of  which  now  remain. 

In  the  time  when  the  Yaqui  also  emptied  its  waters  into 
the  bay,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  fresh  water, 
whether  for  the  inhabitants  or  for  the  shipping  that  then 
frequented  the  port. 

From  the  fact  that  this  source  is  now  changed,  Man- 
zanillo  has  become  more  of  a  place  of  shelter  for  vessels, 
although  there  is  yet  in  that  bay  no  town,  and  it  is  more 


island,  if  ever  the  enterprise  and  energy 
jinnexation  shall  bring  sets  in;  for  this  is  th( 
1)0 in t  from  the  interior  of  La  Vega  and  San 
a  road  made  over  which  waggons  could  go, 
that  now  seeks  a  market  upon  mole-back  bj 
down  Uie  mountain  to  Puerto  Plata  woul< 
shipment  A  hundred  thousand  bales  of  t( 
find  their  way  to  market  each  year,  upon  wh 
to  three  dollars  per  bale  has  to  be  paid  for  trj 
small  distance  of  sixty  miles — a  business  tha* 
done  here  at  Monte  Gristo. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Monte  Cristo  is  the 
formed  by  the  Bay  of  Manzanillo,  with 
bottom  at  sixteen  &thoms  being  seen.  It 
or  even  better,  than  Samana,  though  perht 
sive,  being  five  or  six  miles  wide,  and  se^ 
also  small  arms  and  coves.  In  places  the 
that  vessela  can  anchor  with  their  bowsp 
shore. 

The  shores  are  well  wooded/ the  red  man 
ting,  from  which  it  is  presumed  the  repui 
of  the  place  arises. 

There  is  abundance  of  rain  there,  and 
Yaqui,  which  runs  by  Santiago,  naturally 
bav :  but  at  present  a  lagoon  is  formed,  c 
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fish ;  and  here  also  the  "  cayman,"  for  which  the  waters  of 
the  island  are  famoos,  makes  his  home. 

MaDzanillo  Bay  lies  in  a  direction  irom  north-west  to 
Kouth-east,  and  extends  into  the  island  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles,  and  has  emptying  into  it  a  number  of  streams  be- 


sides the  Yaqui,  the  jirincipal  one  of  which  is  the  Massacre, 
or  Dajabon,  famous  for  its  pure  water. 

The  water  of  the  Yaqni  is  also  exceedingly  pure,  and  the 
lagoon  or  lake  formed  by  it  has  an  average  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet,  but  the  channel  varies  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet; 
so  that  steamers  might  easily  find  their  way  through  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  old  logwood  forests  through  which  the 
river  passes. 


(liininunl  up,  as  above  described  ;  but  it  is  c< 
to  open   the  channel  again,  wliicli  wouhl 
to  Monte  Cristo,  and  restore  the  fertile  L 
quantities,  now  overflown  by  the  lagoon, 
the  river  can  be  made  navigable  for  flat 
stem-wheelers  all  the  way  to  Santiago. 

Besidents  in  this  vicinity  state  there  is 
going  on  at  this  mouth  of  the  river,  whic 
may  throw  it  back  to  its  natural  bed,  leadi 
Cristo,  for  the  various  channels  are  no 
closed  up  by  the  numerous  trees  and  c 
the  river  carries  down,  and  which  form  ^ 
Dominican  parlance  a  ^^  balza  "  or  bay, 
formed  in  the  Mississippi,  and  which  th 
course  of  the  river  into  the  woods  on  each 

Both  sides  of  this  river,  from  the  la 
Maguaco,  are  covered  with  logwood  traci 
one  to  three  miles,  the  wood  being  of  good 
and  thick ;  and  it  is  said  that,  working  it  < 
cutting  down  only  the  trees  of  larger  gro 
thousand  tons  may  be  annually  extracted  i 
as  the  trees  grow  very  fast  The  diffici 
this  article  at  present  is  the  distance  re 
portation,  which,  with  the  workmen's  "k 
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and  easy  conveyance,  are  not  at  present  valuable  as  pro- 
ducts, though  immense  quantities  could  be  exported. 

The  "  sierra,"  or  range  of  mountains  that  extend  from 
the  southern  boundary  to  this  section,  and  that  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Yaqui  river,  furnish  abundance  of  maho- 
gany of  the  finest  kind. 

This  grows  in  "manchae,"  as  it  is  called,  or  clumps  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  trees  close  together,  while  for  some  distance 
no  other  mahogany-trees  will  be  found ;  and  it  is  according 
as  these  trees  are  more  or  less  convenient  to  water  or 
means  of  transport  that  they  are  cut  down.  For  this  reason, 
at  all  accessible  points  mahogany  has  become  somewhat 
rare,  but  in  the  interior,  even  at  short  distances  in  the 
impenetrable  forests,  there  is  abundance  of  this  valuable 
wood,  together  with  fustic,  lignum  vit»,  ebony,  and  many 
other  valuable  woods  hardly  known. 

Our  hardy  lumbermen  from  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  with  their  experience  and  sawmills,  would  find  a 
mine  of  gold  in  all  these  timbered  lands  of  St  Domingo, 
some  of  the  most  precious  and  choice  logs  having  at  times 
sold  in  England  as  high  as  £100  ($500). 

The  present  mode  of  getting  out  this  timber  is  very  rude. 
A  merchant,  for  example,  buys  the  right,  at  a  trifling  sum, 
to  cut  down  in  certain  tracts  all  the  mahogany  he  can 
find.  Then  with  a  party  he  penetrates  into  the  forest, 
and  at  the  most  accessible  point  selects  his  trees,  which 
are  cut  down,  and  divided  into  various  pieces,  according 
to  the  mode  of  transportation,  which  in  every  case  is 
exceedingly  difficult ;  if  by  water,  then  the  logs  are  larger, 
but  most  generally  oxen  are  used  to  haul  the  small 
pieces  through  the  woods,  and  this  done,  even  then  it 
has  to  be  often  recut  into  smaller  pieces,  easy  to  carry  on 
mule-back;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see,  in 
the  woods  or  on  the  road,  trains  of  these  diminutive 
animals  each  with  a  small  square  piece  of  mahogany  in  the 
straw  panniers  carried  on  each  side. 
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the  guinea-gross  growing  as  high  as  the  knee  of  a  man  on 
horseback. 

The  cayman  on  all  these  rivers  is  said  to  abound,  while 
the  famous  ^'  iguana,"  a  species  of  the  lizard  family,  not 
only  abounds,  but  is  said  here  to  become  dangerous  from  its 
great  size,  some  of  them  reaching  five  feet  in  length. 

A  resident  described  them  to  me  as.  being  "more 
audacious  than  the  cayman,  though  not  to  be  compared  in 
length  or  strength  with  the  latter.  Anyhow,  I  do  not  care 
to  meet  them  on  foot,  as  they  turn  round  like  a  snake ;  while 
a  man  is  all  right  in  the  face  of  an  alligator,  whose  only 
fearful  weapon  is  his  tail — the  claws  and  teeth  only  work 
afterwards ;  but  this  cussed  old  iguana  jumps  about  like  a 
dog,  and  can  turn  round  ten  times  in  a  minute."  Its  flesh, 
however,  is  eaten  as  a  great  delicacy,  the  example  having 
been  set  by  the  early  Spaniards,  who  described  it  as  a 
serpent,  and  at  first  refused  to  touch  it;  but  the  "  Adelan- 
tado "  (Bartholomew  Columbus)  being  enticed  by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  cacique's  sister,  Anacaona,  determined  to 
taste  of  the  serpent.  But  when  he  felt  the  flesh  thereof  to 
be  so  delicate  to  his  tongue,  he  fell  to  without  fear, — an 
example  which  his  followers  seeing,"  &c. 

I  saw  here  some  of  the  largest  terrapins  with  which  1 
have  ever  met,  and  they  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
waters  of  all  parts  of  the  island.  Listening  to  the  account 
given  by  a  merchant,  over  a  barrelfal  of  them,  of  the  mode 
of  their  capture,  I  laughed  incredulously,  and  said  it  was 
equal  to  St  Mery's  story  of  the  dogs  of  the  island,  who, 
wishing  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  being  afraid  of  the  caymans, 
place  themselves  at  some  place  on  the  bank,  and  there  yelp 
and  bark,  until  seeing  they  have  drawn  all  these  monsters 
to  one  place,  they  (the  dogs)  start  off  to  another  point  as 
hard  as  they  can  go,  and  there  safely  swim  across. 

"  Not  only,"  said  my  friend,  "  can  I  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  that  story,  but  I  will  add  that  the  mules  often  resort  to 
that  artifice,  too,  to  get  across  the  rivers  j  and  I  have  seen 


The  negro  women,  who  by  the  by  ]m\ 
fear  of  the  cayman,  knowing  this,  6( 
monsters,  and  gently  tickling  them  c 
them  to  turn  over^  when  the  women 
terrapioB  beneath. 


CHAPTER  XrX. 

"  Fayonred  of  Nature,  Eden  of  the  seat ! 
Where  beauty,  health,  and  plenty  join  to  please  I 
Olime  of  the  sun !  yet  fanned  with  cooling  air ! 
Brighter  than  summer,  yet  than  spring  more  fair ! 

.  .  .  Let  industry  secure 
Wealth  to  thy  plains,  and  commerce  to  tiiy  shore !  ** 


The  North  Coast  Line  from  Monte  Cristo  to  Puerto 
Plata, — Zack  of  Water — Advantages  of  Irrigation — Tobacco 
Preparation  —  Dominican  Soldiers  and  Haytian  Battles  — 
Country  Hospitality — Used-up  Horses — Fresh  Start  —  The 
"  Puerta  de  los  Hidalgos  *' — Bottom  Lands  of  the  Coast — Im- 
promptu Cooking — Old  Isabella — Laguna — Domestic  Economy 
— A  Long  Ride — Played-out  Horse — The  Road  from  Santiago 
to  Puerto  Plata — The  Requeros — Rough  Accommodations — 
Bad  Road  to  Puerto  Plata — Arrival  there  and  Departure. 

WISHING  to  examine  the  country  lying  between  the 
Yaqui  river  and  the  coast,  and  extending  from  Monte 
Cristo  down  to  Puerto  Plata,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  former 
place,  and  making  an  early  start,  began  my  journey  in  that 
direction,  although  I  had  many  misgivings  about  my  horse 
and  those  of  my  attendants,  which,  from  their  long  and 
arduous  journeyings,  and  the  poor  food  with  which  they 
had  been  supplied,  showed  signs  of  giving  out. 

Strangely  enough,  although  corn  grows  in  abundance  at 
the  least  two  crops  in  the  year,  it  is  with'  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  traveller  can  in  most  places  purchase  enough 
grain  with  which  to  feed  his  horse,  and  he  is  therefore 
compelled  to  trust  to  the  guinea-grass,  or  avail  himself  of 


For  Tfie  lirst  twentv-four  miles  mv  rr 

m  9 

that  bv  which  I  had  come,  namelv,  fr«' 
Guayubin.  Tra versing  it  in  daytime, 
see  the  coantry,  which,  as  I  have  befon 
very  diy,  very  little  settled,  and  called  s 
what  I  have  already  written,  it  will  be 
needs  to  make  it  fertile  is  a  simple  sysi 
About  twelve  miles  oat  I  met  onr  fri 
Garcia,  the  commandant  and  governor 
his  way  np  to  Monte  Cristo,  and  theno 
a  little  scont  against  Lnperon«  He  ^ 
quite  a  number  of  distinguished  (?)  gen 
mounted  on  horseback,  to  whom  I  n 
much  formality.  We  had  some  pleasi 
and  on  bidding  them  good-bye,  I  salr 
hoping  that  his  desires  might  be  sooi 
then  we  could  both  shake  hands  as  ^^  ^ 
grant  it,*'  he  said,  ^'  and  yon  must  < 
friend  and  brother  anyhow;"   where 

*  While  in  Eo^^aod,  it  Iim  been  the  good  forti 
with  Ueatenant  Woodwanl  of  the  Boyal  Engineei 
Gonuniwoner  of  Irrigmtion  in  the  Islftnd  of  Ceylon, 
many  perU  of  that  iahuid  are  similar  to  thoee  of  I 
kimple  ayatem  of  irrigation  thouaanda  of  acrea  of  lao 
aa  worthkaa  and  atarik  haTe  been  rendered  fertilea 
the  waten  of  the  Tariooa  riTera  orer  the  land  at  ce 
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horse  close  to  mine,  he  threw  his  arms  around  me  and  gave 
me  a  most  hearty  embrace. 

Now  as  "Frederico"  is  a  fine-looking,  handsome  white 
soldier,  this  little  ceremony  was  not  so  bad,  but  when  Gene- 
ral   ,  a  stalwart  jet-black  negro,  pushed  his  horse  up  to 

mine,  and  said,  "  Yo  tambien  (I  also),  sir,"  I  confess  I  felt 
a  little  weak  in  my  patriotism,  but  still  allowed  him  to  give 
me  a  good  square  squeeze,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  threat- 
ened embraces  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  on  the  plea  that  my 
horse  was  a  little  weak  and  tired,  and  I  must  hurry  on ;  so 
with  more  hand-shaking  and  hearty  good-byes,  we  parted 
the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

My  poor  horse,  fatigued  with  his  constant  journeyings 
on  the  island,  was  utterly  overcome  before  I  reached 
Guayubin  by  the  heat  and  thirst,  which  latter  he  was 
entirely  unable  to  allay  from  want  of  water  the  whole  of 
this  distance.  On  arriving  near  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Yaqui,  he  was  so  utterly  used  up,  that  I  had  to  dismount 
and  lead  him  a  mile  or  so  to  the  house  of  SeKor  Rodriguez, 
to  whom  I  had  a  short  note  of  introduction,  where,  by  the 
assistance  of  one  of  their  people,  he  was  conducted  slowly 
to  a  watering-place,  where  he  was  able  to  cool  his  mouth, 
now  parched  almost  to  dry  leather,  while  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  short  siesta  in  the  ubi- 
quitous hammock,  pending  the  arrival  of  my  escort,  which 
I  had  considerably  outdistanced.  As  all  of  Rodriguez's 
family  were  away,  I  sent  my  **  peons "  on  to  Guayubin, 
only  a  mile  or  two  farther,  to  order  my  mid-day  meal,  and 
see  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  fresh  horses,  as  all  of  those 
I  had  were  almost  entirely  knocked  up. 

At  this  house  I  had  the  chance  to  study  their  primitive 
way  of  preparing  the  tobacco  for  market  and  for  domestic 
cigar  manufacture;  it  is  of  the  most  rude  and  simple 
nature,  the  tobacco  being  merely  run  over  while  dry,  and 
piled  up  in  quantities  enough  to  fill  a  ceroon,  without  regard 
to  colour,  perfection,  or  quality  of  leaf,  all  being  stowed 
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tities  would  be  equally  goc 

from  negligence  or  ignoran' 
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who  might  be  able  to  furnish  me  a  dragoon  and  horses, 
and  to  whom  he  wrote  me  a  note  of  introduction. 

Starting  off  my  escort,  therefore,  slowly,  I  gave  instruc- 
tions to  my  guides  where  to  meet  me,  and  their  gait  being 
so  exceedingly  slow  and  tiresome,  I  set  off  alone  at  a 
more  rapid  gait,  in  order  to  see  more  of  the  country  by 
daylight. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  island  that  everywhere  in 
the  dryest  sections  the  moment  you  come  near  a  water- 
course or  river  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  changes 
from  dry  sterility  to  that  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
so  that  the  traveller  in  these  dry  regions  usually  tells  his 
approach  to  water  by  the  gradually-improved  appearance 
of  the  vegetation  and  soil.  Thus  it  is  around  Guayubin  in 
every  direction,  for  near  it  are  some  of  the  best  lands  on 
the  island,  while  the  town  itself  is  situated  on  the  finest 
bottom  lands  bordering  the  river,  where  everything  grows 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Leaving  again  the  town  behind  me,  I  found,  as  I 
gradually  travelled  on,  the  country  to  fall  somewhat  back 
into  the  dry  and  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  about  Monte 
Cristo,  though  here  and  there  I  came  across  patches  of 
tolerably  good  land. 

Not  a  soul  did  I  meet  nor  a  living  creature  did  I  see,  as 
I  rode  on  mile  after  mile,  if  I  except  those  lively  little 
fellows  the  lizards,  which,  of  every  size  and  colour,  con- 
stantly in  their  quick  nervous  manner  crossed  my  path,  or 
rushed  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  grassy  paths  of  the 
woods,  alarmed  by  my  horse's  feet. 

Night  soon  overtook  me  on  my  lonely  road,  and  I  was 
not  sorry  to  join  company  with  three  wild-looking  soldiers, 
as  they  informed  me  they  were  going  the  same  road — 
two  of  whom  were  on  foot,  the  third  being  mounted  on  a 
diminutive  jackass,  with  the  rations  and  arms  of  the  party. 
I  kept  company  with  them  for  some  time  ;  but  thinking  to 
make  time,  and  having  received  instructions  about  my  road, 
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I'ovoriH!  niv  nii>l,ike,  iiiui  r 
wliere  I  liad  Idsi  the  rwul, 
souga  of  the  soldiers,  who 
on  ahead  of  me.  I  soon  rt 
and  interested  by  their  a 
Domingo,  and  the  general 
is  one  thing  to  be  said  about 
they  could,  with  drill  and  d 
infantry  soldiers,  for  they  th 
marching  their  forty-five  to 
<)ay  out,  apparently  without 
we  woald  not  think  could  ke 
I  rode  alongside  the  mount 
iilways  ahead,  singing  at 
Dominican  refrain,  which 
journey. 

They  gave  me  some  an 
with  the  Haytiaiis,  and  sec 
tempt,  as  they  (the  Domiu 
with  the  odds  against  then 
the  time  I  considered  th 
credibly  informed  by  a  ] 
absolutely  the  fact,  as  the 
of  fighting,  and  they  dreai 
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would  fire  in  the  air,  thinking  the  noise  would  scare  their 
opponents ;  but  the  latter,  drawing  their  swords, 
would  rush  in,  and  compel  the  Haytians  to  seek 
covert,  and  thus  sometimes  a  whole  day  would 
be  spent  by  these  people,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds,  without  any  one  being  hurt,  and  yet  it 
would  be  called  a  great  battle,  each  side  claiming 
a  victory.* 

Coming  to  a  halt  in  a  narrow  path  in  the  woods, 
the  party  informed  me  that,  turning  a  little  to 
the  left,  I  would  come  to  the  place  of  which  1  was 
in  search ;  and  bidding  me  good-bye,  they  started 
oiF,  leaving  me  under  their  instructions  to  find  myself 
in  front  of  a  large  house  in  an  open  savanna,  before 
which  was  blazing  a  large  fire,  and  about  which  were 
gathered  a  number  of  soldiers.  Inquiring  for  the 
commandant,  I  found,  with  my  usual  luck,  he 
had  gone  back  from  whence  I  had  just  come,  but  that  his 
wife  was  there.  I  asked  for  her,  when,  from  a  crowd  of 
women  at  the  door,  there  arose  one  who  said  she  was  that 
lady.  Handing  her  the  note  and  telling  her  my  needs, 
she  remarked  that  she  could  not  read  it;  that  there  wer^  no 
horses,  but  that  I  was  welcome  to  make  myself  as  comfort- 
able as  I  could.  As  the  prospects  wer^  not  very  attractive 
for  a  long  stay,  I  thanked  her  very  kindly,  and  having 
the  address  of  a  well-to-do  planter  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I  hired  a  guide  to  show  me  the  way  to  his  house,  leaving 
word  with  my  peons  to  come  up  with  me. 

"  Villa  Loba  "   I  found  to  be  a  large  scattered  settle- 


Machete. 


*  The  author  happened  to  be  near  a  place  where  there  was  a  akirmish  in 
which  Luperon,  with  a  party  of  some  ten  men,  came  very  near  being  cap- 
tured, being  compelled  to  take  to  the  woods,  several  of  his  party  being 
killed  or  captured,  as  was  also  his  horse  and  equipments  with  private  papers. 
The  whole  number  engaged  on  both  sides  was  not  over  twenty-five  men,  and 
yet  I  saw  in  the  organ  of  Cabral,  as  well  as  in  some  American  papers,  an 
account  which  purported  to  be  that  of  a  tremendous  battle,  fn  which,  of 
course,  the  **  Patriot"  party  were  the  victors. 


iiiysolftliiit  my  now  utterly 
No  Soulier  hiid  I  anivvi 
than  I  was  invited  in  t)ie  i 
mount,  enter,  and  make  n 
being  immediately  looked  n 
I  found  it  to  be  a  Bubstautii 
fashion  of  the  country,  wit 
being  filled  with  qnite  a  i 
busying  themselves  by  cat 
white  and  red  bean,  or 
course  my  advent  created  g; 
and  worked  at  a  great  rAt( 
and  boreee  put  a  finisbin; 
they  all  prepared  to  clea 
swing  my  hammock  and  n: 
night. 

I  found  all  of  these  worn 
with  a  natural  dignity  anc 
people  of  tbeir  linbits  aE 
people  I  found  could  reai 
of  poetry  iu  Spanish,  and 
magazines,  showed  some 
knowledge. 

Here  it  was  decided  thai 
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and  everything  being  ordered  for  an  early  start  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  was  Boon,  after  my  long  day's  journey,  sonnd  in  the 
meet  refreshing  of  slumbers  in  my  hammock. 

I  fouod  iu  conversation  with  my  host  that,  like  al!  these 


places,  tobacco  was  the  principal  product,  with  the  "  pla- 
tano "  for  food ;  but 
that  everything  could 
be  grown  easily  in  the 
way  of  sugar  -  cane, 
coffee,  and  chocolate, 
to  aay  nothing  of 
hundreds  of  smaller 
fruits  and  vegetables. 
I  saw,  on  examining 
his  sugar-mill,  that  it 
was  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription, a  simple 
"trapiche"  or  wooden 
mill  of  three  upright  rollers  of  wood,  worked  by  a  one- 
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horse  power,  the  juice  being  conducted  in  a  rude  wooden 
trough  to  two  small  open-air  boilers  or  pans  of  rude  construc- 
tion, not  holding,  either  of  them,  over  ten  gallons  of  juice, 
and  from  this  there  was  manufactured  a  limited  quantity 
of  rum  and  synip  for  home  consumption ;  and  these  were 
actually  the  only  kind  of  sugar-mills  I  saw  in  operation 
in  any  part  of  my  joumeyings  in  St  Domingo. 

These  people,  though  probably  of  the  most  intelligent 
country  class,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  improved  labour, 
of  beautifying  places,  of  increased  comfort,  or  of  solid,  sub- 
stantial, nourishing  food.  They  have  never  seen  any  better, 
they  know  no  better,  and  I  doubt  if  they  desire  better, 
unless  example  is  set  before  them. 

I  asked  my  host,  as  politely  as  I  could,  so  as  not  to  give 
offence,  for  the  amount  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  his 
hospitality,  the  food  of  my  horses,  &c. 

''  SeSor,"  said  he,  *^  I  am  a  plain  man ;  I  know  nothing 
of  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  how  a  stranger  should  be 
treated  as  he  deserves ;  but  I  do  what  I  know  and  feel.  I 
have  no  account  against  you.  There,  you  see,  is  the  broad 
public  road ;  it  comes  very  near  my  house,  from  which  you 
can  always  see  it.  Whenever  you  come  this  way,  and  you 
want  food  and  shelter  either  for  yourself  or  your  horses, 
believe  me  this  house  is  yours  just  as  much  as  it  is  mine, 
and  you  are  welcome." 

So  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  laughing  good- 
byes from  eyes  and  lips  of  the  bevy  of  women  at  the  door, 
I  rode  off  in  charge  of  the  brother  of  my  host,  with  many 
"  God  speeds  "  and  "  Pleasant  journeys." 

And  this  has  invariably  been  my  experience  of  the 
country  people  of  St  Domingo.  Quiet  and  inoffensive, 
devoid  generally  of  education,  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  world ;  yet  they  have  always  shown  themselves  hospit- 
able to  a  fault,  as  far  as  their  means  would  permit ;  and 
their  natural  intelligence  and  instincts  are  so  good,  that 
any  one  would  be  quickly  undeceived  who  took  them  for 
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fools,  while  readily  receiviog  a  leeeon  from  tliem  in  quiet 
good-breeding. 
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rouiitry  riass,  sceiuuil  ti<  liLive 
of  beaiitiiying  place.s,  of  iucrea 
ittantial,  uourishmg  food.  The 
they  know  no  better,  and  I 
UDless  example  is  eet  before  tl 

I  asked  my  host,  as  politely 
offence,  for  the  amouDt  I  w: 
boepitality,  the  food  of  my  hor 

"  SeSor,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a 
of  the  cufltoms  of  the  world,  a 
treated  as  he  deserves ;  but  I 
have  no  account  against  you. 
public  road;  it  comes  very  nes 
can  always  see  it.  Whenever 
want  food  and  shelter  either 
believe  me  this  house  is  yoiir^i 
and  you  are  welcome." 

So  with  a  heaxty  shake  of  t 
byes  from  eyes  and  lips  of  the 
I  rode  off  in  charge  of  the  br< 
"God  speeds  "  and  "  Pleasan' 

And  this  has  invariably  1 
country  people  of  St  Domin 


At  our  stopping-place  for  o 
pelled  to  fall  back  upon  my  ow 
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overcome  by  her  curiosity,  she  exclaimed,  "  Dios,  seflor 
(Lord,  sir),  but  you  are  a  good  cook  !  " 

The  sun  was  well  above  the  meridian  when  we  started  for 
our  night's  destination — La  Laguna,  a  settlement  just  the 
other  side  of  the  old  site  and  Bay  of  Isabella,  famous  as 
the  first  place  settled  on  the  island  by  Columbus.  Our 
road  still  lay  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  woods,  the  main 
road  now  and  then  being  crossed  by  wide  open  swathes  in 
the  underbush  runniug  down  to  the  seaside,  used  for  roads 
by  the  mahogany-cutters  in  hauling  down  the  huge  logs  of 
that  wood,  fustic,  and  other  valuable  woods,  with  which  all 
this  tract  of  country  we  passed  through  abounded.  Many  ol 
these  pieces  of  wood  we  saw  left  half  buried  in  the  mud,  some 
of  the  heavy  rains  having  made  the  paths  so  muddy  that  it 
had  been  impossible  to  get  the  logs  to  the  coast  for  trans- 
portation and  shipment.  All  of  this  cutting  is  done  with 
the  rudest  of  implements,  no  saw  whatever  being  used,  and 
the  pieces  being  simply  hewn  into  rough  logs  of  a  size 
suitable  for  transportation. 

This  shipping  of  mahogany  is  quite  a  business  with  the 
coast  people,  as  they  haul  or  float  these  logs  down  to  some 
convenient  bay  or  inlet,  where  small  vessels  or  lighters 
convey  them  to  the  larger  ports  for  shipment  abroad ;  and 
in  some  cases,  where  the  size  of  the  bay  permits  it,  the 
large  vessels  themselves  come  up  and  load  directly  at  the 
port.  All  of  this  soil  of  the  bottom  lands  appears  to  be  of 
the  richest  kind,  resembling  much  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  and  equally  favourable,  I  should  say, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop. 

Timber  of  every  kind  was  met  with  in  this  region,  some 
of  which  was  of  immense  growth.  One  tree  that  we  saw, 
called  by  the  natives  "Higo,"  had  projecting  from  its 
trunk,  higher  than  a  man  could  reach,  some  twelve  huge 
buttresses,  and  such  was  the  spread  of  these,  that  a  good 
sized  tree  was  growing  from  between  two  of  them. 

The  parasites  "  Haguey  "  and  "  Cupey  "  we  met  with  in 
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historic  associationa  to  turn  aside  from  the  road  and  see 
what  reraained  of  it.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
repay  me  for  my  trouble,  the  place  possessing  no  natural 
beauty,  and  the  few  mios  remaining  having  no  particular 
form  or  meaning,  being  mostly  covered  with  running  vines 
and  thick  vegetation.  With  much  difficulty  can  be  made 
out  where  has  run  originally  a  small  village  street.  Still  it 
was  something  to  see  a  place  that  was  the  first  settlement 
of  Enropeans  on  the  American  continent,  a  place  hallowed 
by  the  memories  of  association  that  Columbus'  actual 
presence  gave  to  it,  and  the  few  stones  lying  in  mixed 
heaps  perhaps  having  been  parts  of  walla  holding  up  the 
roof  under  which  he  himself  may  have  sat. 

In  such  places  the  tarantula  frequently  makea  its  home  ; 
and  here  for  the  Srst  and  only  time  I  aaw  one  of  those 
horrible-looking  spiders,  whose  numbers  end  bite  have 
been  BO  much  overrated ;  for  I  was  told,  and  found  it  to  be 
the  case,  they  are  not  often  met  with;  and  if  they  do  occa- 
sionally succeed  in  stinging  some  careless  person,  their  bite 
is  only  painful,  and  never  dangerous. 

The  place  to-day  is  as  it  was  when  its  settlement  took 
place,  remarkable  for  its  unhealthiness,  a  great  deal 
of  the  "calentura" 
or  fever  of  the 
country  prevailioL 
there,  which,  from 
its  situation,  I 
.should  judge  could 
not  be  otherwise, 
as  it   is   npon   the 

side    of     a     small  -     _ --  .-.r.  ^r>  - 

river  emptying  into  T»miiBi». 

a  small  bay,  the  shores  of  which  ate  low  and  somewhat 
marshy. 

Night  overtook  us  before  we  came  to  the  settlement  (a 
very  scattered  one)  of  Laguna,  and  I  had  the  misfortune 
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to  find  also  that  the  planter  at  whose  house  I  had  expected 
to  stay  was  absent  with  all  his  family,  and,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  guide,  we  pushed  on  a  mile  or  two  farther  to 
the  house  of  another  planter,  making  our  way  through 
dusky  ravines  and  thick-foliaged  covered  paths,  fording 
also  two  or  three  streams,  until,  tired  and  sleepy,  we 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  lights  in  the  house  of  our 
destination. 

This  I  found  to  be  a  large  wooden  house,  set  back 
from  the  road  in  a  large  savanna,  around  which  was  the 
usual  fence  of  the  country,  with — ^remarkable  to  me,  as 
I  had  not  seen  one  before  in  all  my  travels — a  large 
double  English  gate,  that  opened  and  shut  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way,  instead  of  necessitating  our  taking 
down  about  twenty  poles  to  get  into  the  enclosure. 
The  occupant  of  the  house  was  a  South  Carolina  mulatto, 
who  had  long  lived  out  here,  and  was  now  engaged 
in  trading  with  the  country  people  for  mahogany  and 
other  woods,  and  though  he  spoke  very  disparagingly 
of  the  habits  of  the  people,  he  himself  set  no  different 
example  to  them  in  his  person  and  habits,  for  his  estab- 
lishment offered  nothing  cleenly  or  attractive  in  its 
interior  or  exterior  arrangements.  His  wife  was  swinging 
in  a  hammock,  sick  with  the  fever  she  told  me,  but  he 
said  she  was  only  "  playing  off ;  "  and  judging  from  my 
after  observation  of  her  lazy,  filthy  ways,  I  should  judge 
he  was  right. 

What  perfectly  helpless,  useless  people  these  women 
are,  many  of  them  !  They  seem  to  be  so  utterly  ignorant 
of  everything  a  woman  should  know.  Their  housekeeping 
amounts  to  nothing;  their  cooking,  simple  as  are  the 
viands,  is  vile,  and  they  appear  to  do  nothing  but  loll  in 
hammocks  and  smoke  cigars.  However,  I  have  been-  too 
long  in  Dominica  to  be  particular ;  and  my  hammock  being 
swung,  I  am  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

With  morning  comes  the  announcement  that  one  of  our 
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horses  is  knocked  up,  and  I  mast  hire  another  one,  which 
has  to  be  sent  for  to  some  distance  ;.  so,  availing  myself  of 
the  time,  I  proceed  to  the  river  (Isabella)  bank,  and  have 
a  most  delicious  bath  in  its  clear,  swift-running  waters, 
finishing  which,  I  become  interested  in  the  food  question, 
as  nearly  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  without  my 
eating  anything. 

*'  I  have  nothing,"  was  the  reply  of  my  host  to  my 
question  about  food,  ^^  except  plantains  and  slapjacks  to 
give  you."  Now  slapjacks  are  very  well  in  the  abstract,  but 
when  they  are  offered  a  hungry  man  as  the  subsistence 
upon  which  to  prosecute  a  long  and  thresome  journey,  they 
are  bad,  in  point  of  fact.  I  therefore  suggested  that  I  had 
some  remaining  stores  that  might  be  turned  to  account  if 
he  had  wherewith  to  cook  them.  He  had  the  means,  and 
they  were  at  my  disposal  to  cook  to  suit  me,  and  thinking 
this  was  the  safest  way  to  avoid  being  poisoned  by  boiled 
lard,  garlic,  &c.,  I  became  immediately  **  chef  de  cuisine." 

I  think  my  readers  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  way 
my  material  was  converted  into  a  Dominican  stew ;  for 
rice,  sardines,  pickled  salmon,  canned  tomatoes,  stale 
bread,  peas,  claret  wine,  vermicelli,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
sauces  all  went  into  the  soup-kettle,  with  what  result  I 
leave  them  to  imagine,  when  I  say  that,  after  disposing  of 
the  soup  from  this  "  oUa  podrida,"  and  eating  a  large 
quantity  of  its  more  solid  material,  the  balance  was  dis- 
posed of  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  place,  who 
were  called  in  to  partake  of  the  most  luxurious  feast  they 
had  ever  seen;  in  fact,  my  guide  was  so  overcome  by  his 
share  in  the  disposition  of  the  viands,  that  he  informed  me 
confidentially  I  was  the  best  cook  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
that  "American  (?)  cookery  pleased  him  much." 

God  help  us,  though  I  A  man,  to  travel  in  this  country 
and  keep  his  life,  needs  to  be  a  little  of  everything,  and  for 
these  people  any  good  "  square  meal "  would  be  as  a  new 
era  in  their  lives. 

29 


nesB,  as  I  think.  I  try  coaxing,  i 
lead  him,  he  makes  me  pull  him ; 
I  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  until 
curse  him  and  the  horse ,  he  h 
trick  of  the  horse ,  he  is  lazy,  &u 
me  to  mount,  and  hands  me  a  £ 
change  t  I  have  just  time  to  s: 
in  Pnerto  Flata  " — and  off  I  star 
laid  eyes  on  that  guide  again  v 
late  in  the  day,  inquiring  for  a  t 
i"— :j  ».nfi  Knmf.  to  sTJef  on  the 
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through  some  magDificent  sweep  of  tableland,  over  grassy 
paths  that  led  by  a  tobacco,  plantain,  or  coffee  patch ;  now 
I  would  be  slowly  picking  my  way  down  to  some  rapid 
river  by  its  stony  and  precipitous  bank,  the  rapid  but  clear 
waters  of  which  had  to  be  forded,  sometimes  saddle-flaps 
deep;  then  again  I  pulled  up  at  some  negro  "bohio"  (hut) 
to  inquire  my  way — one  thing  never  ceasing,  and  that  was 
the  movement  of  my  switch  either  npoc  the  body  of  the 
horse  or  before  his  eyes,  the  effect  being  good  in  either 
case.  Before  striking  the  Puerto  Plata  road  I  counted  no 
less  than  ten  rivers  or  turos  of  rivers  that  I  had  crossed, 
the  water,  without  exception,  being  sweet,  clear,  and  cold, 
and  their  beds  usually  gravel  or  small  stone  ;  the  banks, 
in  many  cases,  being  exceedingly  precipitoos.  The  principal 
one  of  these,  and  that  I  crossed  several  times,  was  the 
BaJHbonitft  or  Isabella,  whose  waters,  though  swift,  were 


generally  shallow,  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  banks,  it 
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will  be  seen,  in  the  rainy  months,  it  can  become  like  most 
others,  very  deep.  In  all  of  this  north  coast  tract  of 
country,  from  its  rich  soil,  its  fine  climate,  abundance  of 
water,  and  general  capacity  to  produce  every  tropical  plant, 
I  should  say  it  was  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  island, 
being  exposed  daily  to  the  refreshing  northern  trade-winds. 

Once  or  twice  I  managed  to  lose  myself  in  the  multipli- 
city of  the  woodland  paths ;  but  I  was  always  set  right  in 
the  kindest  manner  by  the  simple  natives,  whether  black 
or  coloured.  I  must  confess,  however,  their  ideas  of  dis- 
tance are  limited,  or  very  hard  to  extract  from  them.  For 
example : — 

"  How  far  is  Puerto  Plata  from  here  ?  " 

"  Whew  I  "  and  a  long  whistle. 

"  Is  it  more  than  a  league  ?  " 

''  Yes,  sir." 

"  More  than  two  leagues  ?  " 

''  Oh,  yes  ;  more,  sir!  " 

^'Carajo!  i&  it  five,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  when  you  have  travelled  'five  leagues  you  are 
pretty  (cerquita)  near  it." 

Then  I  get  mad,  perhaps,  and  say,  *^  Is  it  one  day  or  two 
days'  journey  from  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir;  only  three  hours'  ride,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
equal  to  twelve  miles ;  but  that  is  the  way  all  distances  are 
judged  on  the  island,  so  many  hours  from  one  place  to 
another. 

As  night  draws  on,  I  find  myself  entering  the  main  road 
running  from  Santiago  to  Puerto  Plata,  just  below  the  high 
point  known  as  Altamira  (High  View).  The  scenery  is 
grand  in  the  extreme,  though  wild  and  picturesque ;  great 
hills  stretch  away  on  every  side,  upon  the  tops  of  which  are 
gathered  the  heavy  elouds  that  forebode  a  tropical  rain- 
storm, while  even  yet  the  sun  is  setting  in  magnificent 
glory.  The  road  itself  is  fearful ;  a  mere  ravine  of  melted 
clay,  with  rocks  of  all  sizes  tossed  about  apparently  in 
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volcanic  confusion.  Long  trains  of  mules^  laden  with 
tobacco  and  frait  and  solid  bits  of  wood,  can  be  seen  here 
and  there  struggling,  or  falling,  or  picking  their  way  down 
the  road,  the  air  made  lively  by  the  sounds  of  the  requero 
(teamster)  as  he  curses,  directs,  or  implores  his  animah. 

Now  it  is  a  shout  of  '^  Bur-r-r-o  "  ("  Oh,  jackassi "),  with 
a  whack  of  his  stick,  or  perhaps  a  scream  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  of  "  Ca-val-yo  "  ("  You  fool  of  a  horse  I  *'),  accom- 
panied with  imprecations,  as  the  animal,  staggering  under 
its  heavy,  awkward  load,  struggles  from  a  bed  of  mire  up 
to  its  very  belly,  or  slips  and  falls  upon  some  great  rock ; 
the  tune  being  entirely  changed  into  that  of  a  lively  refrain 
by  the  swarthy  driver  as  he  and  his  mules  strike  some  little 
bit  of  road  barely  passable  and  level. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  picture,  looking  at  it  in  our  way,  to 
see  these  long  trains  of  animals,  many  of  the  horses  not  as 
large  as  a  good  sized  donkey,  come  struggling  under  their 
heavy  loads  through  the  mud,  attended  by  a  swarthy,  tall, 
Indian-looking  fellow,  in  a  broad-brimmed-hat,  shirt,  and 
pants,  and  with  a  machete  (sabre)  almost  as  long  as  him- 
self strapped  about  his  body,  its  curious  scabbard  hiero- 
glyphically  marked,  ending  in  a  turn  or  twist  similar  to  a 
lobster's  claw ;  but  on  these  little  horses,  and  with  these 
strange  men,  come  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  wealth 
of  this  island.  These  requeros  are  a  special  class,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  carrying  trade  between  Puerto 
Plata  and  Santiago.  They  are  a  wild,  rough  set  in  their 
manners,  and  many  of  them  said  to  be  very  wealthy ;  but 
all  living  a  frugal,  hardy  life,  and,  without  exception, 
honest  and  reliable.  In  Puerto  Plata,  merchants  told  me 
they  thought  nothing  of  calling  to  any  one  of  these  men 
passing  the  door,  and  handing  him  a  roll  of  money,  say, 
"  Give  that  to  So-and-so  in  Santiago."  "  Write  the  direc- 
tion," would  be  the  reply,  and  the  exact  money  never  failed 
to  be  properly  delivered. 

Nevertheless  there  is  fitting  occasion  here  for  the  inter- 
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coming  out,  dispels  the  rain  and  gloom.  All  Nature  smiles 
above  and  around ;  but  in  my  path,  running  water,  mud, 
broken  rocks,  and  swollen  streams,  make  it  a  narrow  and 
crooked  one  indeed ;  team  after  team  I  pass,  all  on  their 
way  to  Puerto  Plata  —  horses,  mules,  men,  and  women 
covered  with  mud ;  the  men  barefooted  and  in  shirts  and 
pants;  the  women  in  a  simple  gown,  which,  rolled  up 
pannier  fashion  on  their  persons,  shows  more  of  their  form 
than  decency  requires. 

At  last,  from  the  mountain  side,  I  get  a  view  of  Puerto 
Plata  and  its  lovely  bay  far  down  in  the  plain  below. 
Visions  of  a  hotel  rise  up  before  me — dreams  of  a  breakfast 
"  a  la  fourchette  "  come  quickly  in  my  mind,  to  say  nothing 
of  anticipated  delights  in  sporting  once  again  "  store 
clothes;"  and  so  I  whip  up  my  now  nearly  dead  horse, 
until,  attempting  to  pass  a  dangerous-looking  quagmire, 
my  horse  rebels — whip  and  spur  no  use.  Then  two  little 
negroes  rush  out,  and  caution  me  not  to  go  there,  as  I  can't 
get  out.  They  point  to  another  place  that  looks  even  worse. 
I  try  it,  but  my  horse  refuses  it,  even  under  pressure  of  spur 
and  whip. 

Now,  "  horse  sense  "  is  considered  good  the  world  over  : 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  it.  Therefore  I  dismounted, 
fixed  the  reins  to  the  cantle,  and  leaving  my  horse  to  his 
own  judgment,  I  whacked  away  at  him,  until,  becoming 
desperate,  in  he  plunged  at  the  designated  spot,  which 
proved  to  be  a  slough  of  liquid  mud,  breast  deep.  With 
fearful  struggles  he  went  through  to  the  other  side,  while  I 
picked  my  way  on  foot  through  the  prickly  hedge,  con-' 
gratulating  myself  on  not  having  absorbed  in  my  trousers 
and  boots  quantities  of  Dominican  mud. 

Never  did  town  look  so  charming  in  my  eyes  as  did 
Puerto  Plata  that  day,  and  it  was  truly  a  haven  of  rest  to 
me  in  the  days  I  passed  there  preparing  my  mails  for  the 
steamer,  after  whose  departure  I  took  passage  in  the 
Dominican  man-of-war  for  Monte  Cristo.     This  man-of-war 


from  Hif  r^lioFf,  and  uH'urdiii^''  me 
tlie  clianioter  of  tJie  coast  uf  the 
through  whidi  I  had  previuiisly  p; 


Cape  Isabella  now  loomed  oi 
the  high  wooded  walh  that  form 
ing  the  Bay  of  Monte  Cristo  in  ; 
and  jib,  we  found  a  United  Stat( 
as  soon  as  we  anchored,  Captain 
'■'.  onnii  a  hunt,  for  me.  and  I 
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**  The  image  of  the  jest  1 11  show 
You  here  at  large." — Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor, 


Journey  to  Hayti — "  Casa  Dominica  ''—Dauphin  Bay — Poor 
Accommodations — Tropic  Night  at  Sea — A  Cuban  Horror — 
Cape  Haytian  from  the  Sea — First  Experiences  in  Hayti — 
Haytian  Officials — VcUue  of  Haytian  Currency — Advantage 
of  bang  supposed  a  United  States  Commissioner. 

AN  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  March,  finding  there 
"  was  a  small  schooner  to  sail  that  night  for  Cape 
Haytian,  though  nominally  for  Turk's  Island,  I  engaged 
passage  in  her. 

Matters  were  all  arranged,  baggage  fully  prepared,  and 
the  authorities  notified  of  our  intention.  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  for  my  compa^nan  de  voyage  a  Cuban  revolu- 
tionist, a  colonel  in  the  insurrectionary  cavalry,  who,  having 
come  up  with  me  from  Puerto  Plata,  was  to  accompany  me 
to  Hayti,  and  thence  he  was  to  go  to  Jamaica. 

Our  passports  and  papers  were  pronounced  all  right  by 
the  commandant  at  Monte  Cristo,  who,  with  a  thousand 
offers  of  service,  and  profuse  promises  that  we  could  count 
upon  him  under  any  circumstances,  bade  us  an  impressive 
good-bye — this  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

But  greater  enterprises  have  sometimes  failed  through 


-^eiuiing  for  the  rart,  were 
iillowed  to  go  tliruTigli  the  ti 
UDtil  daybruak  in  the  morn: 

Of  course,  we  thought  tli 
were  concerned,  and  accon 
mandant  (the  same  above 
and  our  baggage  that  the  c 

Word  came  back  that  it ' 
could  be  permitted  to  pasB, 
through  the  village. 

Our  host,  a  well-known 
commandant,  went  himself 
returned  unsuccesBful. 

■By  this  time  we  were  bo 
who,  a  few  hours  before,  ha 
in  the  world  for  ub,  and  no' 
cart,  and  to  bim  I  had  hi 
letters  from  the  autboritieB, 

By  Jove  I  it  was  too  mucl: 
seBsion  a  document  from  the 
ordering  tbem  to  assist  me, 
ant,  found  him  with  a  crov 
him  out,  asked  him  what  tl 
he  would  do  anything  in  t 
couldn't  do.  as  it  would  cos 
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who  is  directed  by  his  superior,  the  President  of  this  island, 
that  you,  a  subordinate,  refuse  to  obey  it?  '* 

"  Well,  sir,  it  would  cost  me  my  position." 

"  Never  mind  your  position.  Will  you  obey  it  or  not  ?  " 
I  growled  at  him. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  give  yon  the  cart,  but  it  is  I  that  will 
suffer.  I  do  it  on  my  responsibility,  and  I  am  willing  to 
do  anything  to  serve  you."  But  here  I  cut  him  short, 
upon  which  he  directed  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  boat  with  the  cart — "  Cosa  Dominica ! " 

Getting  on  board  the  vessel,  we  found  her  to  be  a  small 
fore-and-aft  schooner,  manned  by  a  captain  and  three  men, 
all  Jamaica  negroes,  speaking  English,  the  cargo  consisting 
of  twelve  oxen,  which  completely  filled  the  small  hold. 

The  night  was  clear,  and  though  the  breeze  had  not  yet 
sprung  up,  anchor  was  quickly  weighed,  sails  set,  and  we 
slowly  dropped  out  with  the  current  from  the  Bay  of  Monte 
Cristo,  the  last  hail  being  from  Captain  Carpenter  of  the 
Yantic^  as  we  passed  under  her  stern,  wishing  me  a  safe 
passage. 

Now,  although  no  open  war  is  declared  between  Dominica 
and  Hayti,  yet  such  are  the  relations  existing  between 
them,  that  no  vessel  is  cleared  from  the  ports  of  one  to 
those  of  the  other.  Consequently,  although  it  is  perfectly 
understood  by  the  authorities  where  this  schooner  comes 
from  and  goes  to,  her  papers  specify  that  she  sails  under 
the  English  flag  for  Turk's  Island. 

Only  a  few  days  before,  however,  a  young  American 
merchant,  having  business  in  Hayti,  had  chartered  a  small 
boat  to  take  him  up  to  Cape  Haytian,  or  the  "  Cape,"  as 
it  is  called,  some  United  States  despatches  being  sent  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  boat  arrived,  however,  at  the 
Cape,  the  owner  was  taken  and  imprisoned  for  several  days, 
being  finally  set  free,  and  told  to  return  to  Monte  Cristo, 
with  the  remark,  that  the  next  time  he  brought  American 
despatches  he  would  be  hung.     However,  we  are  slowly 
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drifting  along  on  the  now  still  ocean,  not  a  puff  of  air 
being  felt,  and  so  we  go  below  in  hope  to  use  the  pigeon- 
hole of  a  cabin  for  sleeping.  Vain  hope  1  At  any  time  it 
is  small ;  but  now,  with  the  heat  and  the  stench  from  twelve 
oxen  coming  through  the  partition,  we  are  driven  on  deck. 

Here  we  tried  to  sleep  on  the  narrow  space  by  the  com- 
panion-way, but  our  attempts  were  unsuccessful ;  and  while 
dozing  I  was  constantly  threatening  to  roll  off  into  the 
sea;  and  notwithstanding  the  captain  assured  me  that  I 
would  wake  up  before  "  touching  water,"  we  finally  amused 
ourselves  with  conversation. 

Long  hours  my  Cuban  friend  and  I  passed  in  talk  about 
his  island  and  its  revolution,  with  the  prospects  of  its  con- 
tinuation and  success,  from  which  I  gathered  their  prospects 
were  never  better,  and,  without  any  immediate  chance  of 
the  revolution  ending,  it  still  was  rather  increasing  than 
decreasing,  and  likely  to  be  prolonged  for  years  in  the 
section  of  the  island  of  which  they  are  now  masters. 

Seeing  that  I  was  familiar  with  his  country,  he  confided 
to  me  many  details  of  the  revolution ;  but  one  account  he 
gave  me  that  still  placid  night,  with  the  stars  looking  gently 
down  upon  the  same  calm  waters  that  washed  his  own 
sunny  isle,  I  shall  not  forget. 

The  Colonel  had  been  sent,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
first  to  England  and  then  to  Germany  to  be  educated, 
studying  in  both  these  places,  and  finally  in  France.  Pos- 
sessed of  large  means,  he  had  returned  to  Cuba  and 
entered  largely  into  business  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  insurrection,  in  which  he  took  part  of  his  own  free 
will,  leaving  his  father,  an  old  man  of  many  years,  on  the 
plantation,  and  indifferent  to  the  cause. 

After  long,  long  months  of  absence  of  toil  and  fighting, 
the  Colonel,  it  so  happened,  was  passing  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  father's  house;  and  halting  his  troop  at  a  distance, 
not  wishing  to  compromise  his  father,  he  himself  sought 
an  interview,  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining;  and  on 
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taking  bis  departure,  with  a  curious  presentiment,  he  asked 
the  old  man's  blessing. 

Joining  his  troop,  they  rode  on  to  their  camping-place, 
in  which  they  had  hardly  been  installed  when  a  messenger, 
an  old  servant  of  the  Colonel's,  arrived  to  say  that  the 
Spaniards  having  shortly  after  followed  the  Colonel  to  his 
father's  house,  had  accused  him  of  holding  communication 
with  his  son. 

The  old  man,  while  disowning  any  improper  motives, 
acknowledged  his  son  had  been  there  and  received  his 
blessing;  and  the  Spaniards,  infuriated  at  this  news,  set 
fire  to  the  out-buildings,  and  told  the  old  man  they  would 
kill  him. 

On  receiving  this  news  the  Colonel,  with  his  troop,  rode 
as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them ;  but  arrived  at 
the  plantation  too  late,  only  to  find 

"  What  ? "  I  asked,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  relator  had 
recovered  from  his  emotion, 

"The  out-buildings  burned  to  the  ground,  and  in  the 
hall  of  my  father's  house,  the  old  man  lying  with  his  skull 
split  open,  and  his  grey  hairs  soaking  up  the  blood  1 " 

Then  he  told  me  how  he  and  his  troop,  having  each 
taken  a  solenm  oath,  followed  up  that  party  day  after  day, 
occasionally  capturing  a  straggler,  until,  by  a  successful 
ambush,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  whole  party,  some 
fourteen  in  number,  with  their  oflScer. 

"  What  became  of  them  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Having  hung  them  to  as  many  trees,  we  passed  our 
sabres  through  their  bodies,  and  left  them  to  serve  as 
warnings." 

Tired  out  watching  for  the  breezes  that  came  not,  we 
selected  the  softest  planks  on  deck  and  turned  over,  rather 
than  in,  to  sleep. 

Daybreak  found  us  still  off  Manzanillo  Bay,  "  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean,"  for  not  a  breath  had  we  of 
wind :   and  this  was  provoking  indeed,  for  the  Cape  is 
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This,  it  is  said,  ia  one  of  ttie  i 
8t  Domingo,  being  ab]e  to  coc 
vesBelfi,  closed  as  in  a  baein — i 
by  a  canal  only  a  qoarter  of  a  leag 
at  tbe  bottoTD,  opens  into  two  wi 
islets,  close  to  which  there  is  wate 
these  also  can  anchor  close  to  I: 
everywhere,     Tiiere  is  also  a  ri' 
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the  .location  of  the  Cape  grew  bolder  and  bolder,  and  we 
coald  even  see  the  white  walls  of  the  town  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea. 

Twelve  o'clock  fonnd  ns  mnning  close  iu  to  the  shore, 
examining  with  eager  intereBt  the  walls  of  the  old  Fort 
Ficolet  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  bay,  nntil  a  short  time 
after  fonnd  ne  at  anchor  directly  opposite  the  cnstom-honse 
wharf,  with  mind  intent  on  shore  and  breakfast. 

Alas  I  vain  hopes.  It  was  the  hour  of  siesta ;  offices  and 
stores  were  closed,  and  no  officials  were  seen. 

We  proposed  to  go  ashore  on  onr  own  responsibility,  bnt 
to  this  the  captain  would  not  consent,  as  be  was  liable  to 
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a  fine,  telling  us  we  must  wait  patiently  nntil  two  o'clock, 
when  the  officers  would  be  on  board. 

To  OS,  with  hungry  stomachs,  the  minutes  seemed  like 
honrs ;  but  at  last — oh,  happy  sight  I — there  put  out  from 
the  captain  of  the  port's  office,  a  mile  np  the  beach,  the 
customs  boat  Nearer,  yet  nearer  came  the  boat,  nntil, 
about  opposite  the  cnstom-honse,  it  put  in  there — tight 


our  breatii  wiii-u  i..^  ^.. 
L'lioiigli  for  t)ie  (.'iitttT  of  11  frijrute 
negro,  a  small  boy,  ami  a  liulf  sum 
iu  the  shelter  of  a  torn  rug  tiutl 
yoang,  gaping  fellows,  with  salh 
were  told  were  the  officers. 

The  sarcasm  of  my  remark  to  I 
fast  mast  have  been  a  good  oue,  I 
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wouldn't — we  wanted  our  Consul  and  our  breakfast; 
until,  poor  man !  frantic  with  indecision,  he  commenced 
writing  our  names  down  on  stray  scraps  of  paper,  and  then 
calling  a  nondescript  sort  of  youth,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  by,  bade  us  go  with  him  to  the  "  General  de  la 
Place." 

If  ever  there  was  murder  near  being  committed,  it  was 
upon  that  youth  that  morning.  Up  one  street  and  down 
another  in  the  hot  sun,  by  piles  of  ruins  overgrown  with 
vines,  through  streets  that  looked  as  if  there  were  no  sound 
habitation  in  them,  until,  hot,  hungry,  and  savage,  he 
brought  us  back  to  within  a  square  or  two  of  whence 
we  started,  to  the  office  of  the  government  interpreter; 
where,  thinking  this  was  a  ruse  for  fees,  we  vowed  we 
could  talk  every  language  under  the  sun,  and  didn^t  want 
his  services;  but  the  captain  of  the  schooner  it  seemed 
did. 

Then  that  youth  made  a  sign  to  follow  him  again,  but  I 
laid  my  hands  upon  him  and  asked  him  ^'  Did  he  wish  to 
live  any  longer?"  He  bowed  a  scared  assent,  and  muttered 
something  like  "  General  de  la  Place;  "  but  I  made  him 
understand  his  only  hope  consisted  in  getting  us  there  by 
the  shortest  route.  He  "  lived  the  other  side  of  the  town," 
was  his  reply. 

Yes,  I  should  think  he  did,  that  mahogany-coloured, 
bald-headed,  spectacled,  wiry  old  cuss,  with  his  begilded 
old  swallow-tailed  uniform  coat;  and  he  might  just  as  well 
have  gone  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  his  office 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  for  we  couldn't  have  been 
piore  nearly  dead  than  we  were  when  we  arrived  there. 

He  was  a  courtly  old  fellow,  I  will  say  that  for  him, 
this  '^  General  de  la  Place ;  "  and  I  was  so  far  mollified  by 
his  gentlemanly  manner  as  to  address  him  an  appeal  in 
French  that  he  would  facilitate  our  progress  as  quick  as 
possible,  as  we  had  not  partaken  of  food  for  twenty-four 
hours. 
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"  Toti  (T  8uite.  monsieur y  was  his  reply,  smilinsrly 
given.  After  a  few  questions  and  some  n^tes  by  his 
secretary,  a  spectacled  old  negro,  the  Greneral  bowed  us 
out,  our  troubles  being  over,  as  we  thought,  until  we 
heard  this  old  hypocrite  say  to  the  guide,  ^^  Bureau  of 
Police/' 

Utterly  overcome  at  this,  I  supported  myself  against 
a  wall,  and  glaring  upon  the  uniquely  costumed  guide,  I 
insisted  upon  knowing  exactly  how  far  we  had  to  go 
yet,  and  in  what  direction.  If  there  was  any  more  places 
besides  the  "  Bureau  of  Police  "  to  visit,  I  declined  posi- 
tively to  go,  unless  they  took  me  as  a  criminal  to  one  of 
their  prisons,  where,  in  any  event,  they  would  have  to 
^^  feed ''  me ;  but,  as  a  free  and  mighty  American  citizen, 
travelling  in  a  country  at  peace  with  my  own  nation,  I 
pro-test-ed. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  that  youth  grinned  I 
Yes,  I  repeat  it — actually  grinned  in  my  face,  and  muttered, 
"  Republique  (?)  d'Haiti,"  as  he  pointed  to  himself.  By 
Jove !  I  wish  he  had  been,  for  I  think  then  and  there  the 
glorious  Republic  of  Haiti  would  have  become  utterly 
extinct,  never  more  to  be  found  upon  the  school-maps  to 
puzzle  the  brain  of  our  young  (and  some  old)  scholars  as 
to  whether  it  was  a  separate  island  or  not  from  St 
Domingo. 

The  "  Bureau  of  Police  "  looked  more  like  a  horse-stable, 
with  its  dirty  guardroom  and  rusty  old  muskets,  and  dirty, 
ragged  negro  guard. 

The  "  chief"  and  his  aide,  coal-black  negroes  clad  in  blue 
denims  stiff  with  starch,  received  us,  asked  us  impertinent 
questions,  which  I  cut  short  by  poking  my  passport  at 
him.  He  laid  it  on  the  table,  leaned  over  it,  examined 
it,  turned  it  over,  and  then  fell  to  studying  it  for  some 
minutes,  after  which  he  looked  at  me  and  said — 

"Your  name?" 

"  You  have  it  there  before  you,''  I  replied. 
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"  What 's  your  business  ?  '* 

^'  To  get  your  vise  on  that  passport,  and  something  to 
eat,  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will  let  us/'  I  responded,  at  the 
same  time  informing  him  I  was  an  American  citizen,  as 
that  paper  showed,,  and  if  there  was  any  more  delay  I 
should  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  my  Consul,  and 
let  him  attend  to  my  business. 

The  chief  fell  to  studying  the  paper  again,  but  finally 
ejaculated,  ^'  Half-a-doUar,"  at  which  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  protested,  telling  me  it  had  never  been  exacted 
before,  but  I  however  put  the  money  down,  on  which  the 
"  chief"  handed  me  my  document 

This  was  a  little  too  aggravating,  and  therefore  I  re- 
marked, ^'  Eh  bien,  mon  ami,  you  have  read  my  paper,  for 
which  I  make  no  charge ;  but  for  this  half-dollar,  you  must 
earn  it  by  giving  me  your  autograph,  or  a  stamp,  or  a  seal ; " 
to  which  he  muttered,  "  Mais  oui,"  "  Mais  oui; "  and  having 
examined  all  the  others,  he  scrawled  some  hieroglyphics 
over  them  and  declared  we  could  go. 

"  Anywhere  ?  "  I  ask,  "  no  more  officials  to  visit  ?  " 

"  Non,  non,  monsieur." 

"  Le  bon  Dieu  soit  benit  1 "  we  utter  and  Jeave. 

"  To  the  hotel,"  we  savagely  say  to  the  youth  with  the 
"  casquette  de-paille." 

"  It  is  closed,  busted — there  is  none,"  is  the  reply ;  at 
which  imagine  our  "pheelings,"  0  sympathising  reader! 

From  the  previous  day  up  to  noon  of  this  day,  not  a 
mouthful  of  food;  from  noon  up  to  evening  waiting  on 
these  officials,  and  yet  no  food — and  now  no  hotel ! 

Happy  thought !  To  the  Consul,  whom  luckily  we  find 
at  home.  He  immediately  sallies  out  with  us  to  hunt  up 
at  a  billiard-bar-room  and  caf(6  a  place  where  we  could 
be  entertained  (?)  after  a  fashion — ^where  they  owned  just 
one  bed,  and  this  I  magnanimously  gave  up  to  my  com- 
panion, as  I  still  had  my  trusty  hammock,  which  I  was 
permitted  to  hang  in  an  arch  of  the  courtyard,  where  the 


States  Commissions?  " 
"Bother  J  No;  good  nigl 
"  Well,  the  autliDrities  il 
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As  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  my  first  day  in  Hayti,  I 
awoke  to  find  myself  suddenly  a  millionaire.  Yes,  it  is  the 
truth ;  for  in  one  day  I  was  transformed  from  "  an  humble 
correspondent/'  with  a  few  hundreds  in  good  solid  gold,  to 
be  a  "  commissioner  "  with  |200,000  at  my  control  But 
let  me  explain. 

My  first  act  on  rising  on  this  magnificent  morning  of 
my  second  day  in  Hayti  was  to  adapt  myself  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  and  ask  for  a  "cocktail."  I  got  it;  I 
drank  it.  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it,  for  it  certainly 
was  well  fabricated. 

"  How  much  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Thirty  dollars,  monsieur." 

I  start  back  horror-struck.  Thirty  dollars  for  a  drink  I 
I  see  it.  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  American,  disowned  by 
his  Government,  in  a  foreign  land,  and  these  barbarians 
know  it,  and  now  they  want  to  swindle  me.  But  the  old 
spirit  of  '76  comes  strong  upon  me,  and  I  get  reckless.  I 
vow  I  will  not  pay  it;  and  drawing  from  my  pocket  a  silver 
coin  of  the  realm  of  America,  value  ten  cents,  I  declare  it 
is  all  the  money  I  have. 

To  my  amazement  the  mild  barkeeper  says,  "  I  haven't 
the  change,  sir." 

Ah  1  I  begin  to  see  it ;  and  with  a  princely  air  I  say, 
"  Oh  1  keep  the  change,"  as  I  walk  to  the  door  in  a  digni- 
fied manner ;  but  once  out,  I  walk,  yea,  I  run.  Where  ? 
To  my  bankers,  upon  whom  I  have  a  letter  of  credit  for  a 
few  hundreds.     I  present  the  letter. 

"  Do  you  want  it  all  now,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  say,  in  a  careless,  easy  manner,  "if  con- 
venient." (I  think  I  see  now  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
twinkle  in  that  clerk's  eye.) 

"  It  will  take  us  some  time,  sir,  to  get  it  ready.  Please 
amuse  yourself  for  half-an-hour  or  so." 

So  I  kick  my  heels  against  a  large  box  of  American 
soap.     I  whistle ;  the  minutes  go  by ;  I  light  a  cigar  and 
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stroll  out  to  the  door ;  it  looks  like  business,  for  many 
carts  are  gathering  around  the  square.  I  stroll  on  the 
quay,  and  am  stopped  by  a  dirty-looking  negro  with  a  club, 
a  shirt,  and  a  portion  of  pantaloons,  who  says,  ^VYou  can4 
go  there  1 " 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  I  ast 

"  One  of  the  guard." 

I  am  scared;  I  back  out,  and  attempt  to  slip  around 
the  comer,  where  I  hear  shouted  at  me — 

"  Que  bagage  ta  ?  " 

I  turn,  I  tremble,  my  knees  bend,  for  there,  mounted 
before  me  (to  be  sure,  the  donkey  is  very  small,  even  if  it 
has  large  ears),  is  a  mighty  warrior  in  cocked-hat,  with 
befrogged  and  gilded  swallow-tailed  coat,  cotton  pants 
(nigger  stripe),  and  though  he  has  no  shoes,  he  wears  a 
spur :  therefore  I  know  he  must  be  a  general,  for  his 
sword  is  large.  I  salute  with  respect  (I  missed  being  a 
general  once  myself;,  when  I  hear  a  laugh  and  the  re- 
mark, "  Don't  lose  time  on  that  fellow ;  he's  only  a  guard.*' 
Mortified,  I  attempt  to  cross  the  street ;  it  is  blocked  up  with 
mules  and  donkeys  heading  one  way.  I  turn  down  another 
street ;  it  is  the  same.  I  think  this  a  nice  active  place  for 
business,  and  turn  into  the  street  leading  to  my  bankers' ; 
it  is  filled  with  donkey-carts,  drays,  mules,  and  horses 
with  panniers  and  carts  drawn  by  bullocks.  I  think  this 
must  be  an  unusual  day  in  business,  perhaps  a  market-day. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  I  ask  of  a  sable  cart- 
man,  in  my  best  French. 

"  Ca — 00 — dee,"  he  replies. 

I  try  it  again. 

"  Que  bagage,"  is  the  response.  Now,  as  I  haven't  any 
baggage  with  me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  means, 
when  happily  an  English-speaking  person  steps  up  and 
says,  "  I  guess  you  don't  understand  Creole,  and  these 
fellows  don't  speak  French."  I  ask  him  then  what  all 
this  means.     He  replies,  "  It  is  the  United  States  Com- 
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misBioner  drawing  a  draft  in  Haytian  money,  and  these 
carts  are  to  load  up  with  it'* 

"  Why,  that  is  funny,"  I  replied ;  "  I  thought  I  was 
the  only  strange  American  here,  and  the  Conmiissioners 
had  all  gone  home." 

"  No  ;  this  one  got  in  last  night  from  Monte  Cristo." 

**  Oh,  dear  1 "  I  began  to  feel  so  queer  that  I  just  had 
strength  enough  to  fall  in  at  the  door  of  a  cafe,  and  say 
"  Beer  I  "  (You  know  everybody  drinks  ale  here,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  "  beer.") 

Thus  strengthened  and  encouraged,  I  sought  my 
bankers,  and  asked,  as  well  as  the  crowd  will  permit,  ^'  Is 
that  ready?"  They  call  me  into  the  private  office,  and 
ask,  "  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  this  money? 
Where  are  you  going  to  put  it  ?  Because  we  have  a  Jarge 
warehouse  here,  and  will  store  it  cheap  for  you." 

"  Oh,  oh  1 "  I  begin  to  think  my  mind  is  going,  but 
yet  gasp  out,  ''  What  does  all  this  mean?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  see?  You  present  your  draft,  and  say 
you  want  the  money.  Now,  the  only  money  they  have 
here  is  the  paper  money  of  the  country ;  it  is  to-day  worth 
|400  in  paper  for  |1  in  gold,  and  if  you  draw  your 
|200,000,  it  will  take  all  these  carts  and  mules  to  carry  it ; 
and  if  you  will  be  advised  by  us,  you  will  leave  your  draft 
here,  and  draw  the  money  as  small  as  possible,  as  you  want 
it ;  therefore  let  us  send  these  carts  away  while  you  take  ^  a 
beer.'" 

I  took  the  beer. 
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the  sea,  a  lovely  spot,  as  first  seen  from  the  deck  of  a 
vessel, 

A  deep  curve  in  the  coast  line  forms  a  fine  bay,  upon 
which  rests  the  gaily-coloured  walls  and  roofs /)f  the  town 
in  a  long,  narrow  plain,  running  from  the  coast  back  to 
the  verdure-clad  hills,  which  form  such  a  superb  back- 
ground to  the  picture. 

Across  the  bay,  and  opposite  the  town,  stretches  away 
a  vast  plain,  that  ends  only  at  the  base  of  a  range  of 
mountains  that  nearly  mark  the  boundary  line  between 
Dominica  and  Hayti,  and  the  view  in  every  direction  is 
charming  in  the  extreme.  The  town  has  been  at  one  time 
an  extremely  well-built  city,  with  houses  entirely  of  stone, 
well-paved  streets,  large  public  sqaare,  and  fountains  and 
churches,  grand  and  innumerable,  and  of  the  highest  char- 
acter of  architecture,  bearing  even  to-day  traces  of  having 
been  the  handsome  place  that  St  Mery  describes  so  minutely 
as  existing  before  1789. 

Before  the  revolution  that  separated  the  island  from 
France,  this  town  had  become  the  centre  of  commerce,  and 
such  was  the  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement  to  which  its 
inhabitants  had  reached,  it  was  everywhere  spoken  of  as 
the  Paris  of  St  Domingo. 

Its  misfortunes  began  in  1793,  when  it  was  burned  in 
the  troubles  among  the  revolutionary  chiefs ;  again  by  the 
French  fleet ;  and  that  old  Turk,  Cristophe,  also  laid  it  in 
ashes.  For  many  years  it  struggled  along  in  improvements, 
and  many  handsome  houses  and  buildings  were  rebuilt, 
until  in  1842  the  terrible  earthquake  that  visited  the  island 
laid  almost  the  entire  city  in  ruins,  burying  under  its  walls 
thousands  of  persons,  while  whole  families  were  swallowed 
up,  and  became  extinct  in  the  catastrophe.  The  country 
people  came  in  crowds  into  the  town  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  pillage,  plundering  the  houses  and  the  inhabitants 
without  hesitation ;  atfd  when  remonstrated  with,  they  with 
imprecations  remarked,  "  It  is  our  time  now,"  and  their 


IianI  t'>  fiml;  iirnl  one  can  t 
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pablic  B({aares  are  ruins  of  noble  charcbes  and  convents, 
even  yet  beautiful  and  majestic  in  tlieir  decay. 

Of  the  inbabitante,  the  larger  portion  are  black — jet 
black;  and  then  come  the  mulattoes  of  Tarions  degrees  of 
colour,  a  few  native  whites,  and  then  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, by  which  latter  class  is  mostly  transacted  the  com- 
merce of  tbe  place,  which  consists  in  exporting  coffee  and 
logwood,  and  the  importing  of  provisions,  dry  goods, 
hardware,  soaps,  Ac,  a  large  portion  of  which  come  from 


A  MnxonUlt  H<>iu«. 


tbe  United  States,  particularly  the  common  dry  goods — 
the  whole  of  the  country  people  being,  in  fact,  clad  iu  the 
blue  denim  of  the  Amoskeag  Company  of  New  England. 

Many  of  these  foreign  merchants  live  in  a  "very  great 
deal  of  style  and  luxury,  occupying  generally  the  rooms 
over  their  warehouses,  many  of  which,  those  especially  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  are  very  handsome,  solidly- 
built  establishments,  showing  at  once  what  the  cities  of 


Tiie  only  activo  worki-r-^ 
shore  engiiged  in  loading  i 
seemed  to  be  as  quick  and 
one  could  desire;  and  as 
foreign  merchants  who  eir 
that  a  good  deal  of  the 
island  is  simply  owing  to  1 

This  seemH  always  to 
Haytian  of  the  lower  class 
my  trnnk  on  bis  head  stoj 
"  Too  pay  me  ?    You  mre 

Again  I  have  seen  them, 
shake  their  heads  dnbiousl 

"  Why,  I  will  pay  yon  fi 

"Will  you,  then?  Wei 
And  doing  this,  I  had  no  i 

Bat,  from  tradition  and 
people  seem  to  have  a  htu 
whom  they  still  apply  in  a 
(wicked). 

As  a  type  of  the  way  in 
was  strnck  witli  the  proces 
in  height     Part  of  the  sect 
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The  town  is  an  extremely  interesting  one  to  the  caeual 
traveller  fond  of  historical  researches,  and  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  country  are  so  great,  ttat  niany 
beautiful  rides  can  be  taken  on  horseback  in  the  vicinity. 

One  of  these,  to  a  place  called  Marcbegal,  is  particalarlr 
interesting,  affording  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  town  itself;  and  then,  mounting  up  by  a  lovely 
road  on  the  moantain  in  rear  of  the  town,  affording  a  superb 
view  of  the  plain,  and  the  town  with  its  bay,   the  plain 


beyond,  and  the  mountain  range  still  farther  off,  upon  one 
of  the  peaks  of  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  the  celebrated 
Citadel  of  Criatophe, 

From  this  old  place  of  Marchegal  can  be  obtained  some 
idea  of  what  this  country  was  in  its  civilised  days;  for  here 
may  yet  be  seen  stone  terraces,  stone  walls  of  solid  archi- 
tecture, drains  of  mas  on -work,  stone  baths,  and  remains  of 
beautiful  gardens  and  improved  agriculture;  all,  alas  I  now 
sunk  in  ruins. 

A  few  days'  sojourn  will  exhaust  the  attractions  of  the 


:•  v;i!  'i;vrJ!;ri::.  wliiK:  «.r;  tii*:  T:i"'iiitaiii  i^ 

Before  visiting  the  island  1  had  read 
I^laoes ;  and  in  my  various  travels  in  St  I 
^'  The  Cape  "  and  Hayti  were  mentioned, 
ripoken  of  as  something  fabulous,  that  Yi 
a  visit 

As  no  travelling  is  allowed  in  the  isla 
I  called  our  Consul  to  my  assistance,  f 
visit  these  places ;  and  he  was  kind  enouj 
tion  to  his  friend,  the  General  of  the  proi 
for  a  permit  for  me  to  visit  the  Citadel 
Milot,  which  was  apparently  granted.  Hi 
from  the  original,  forcibly  illustrating^r 
written  document  on  a  printed  form : — 

Libertp.*  Equality, 

So. Ekpi 

Cafe  Hat: 
68th  ye 

Nard  AUxitf  General  of  Division,  Aide-de-camp  of 
dent  of  Hayti,  and  Commandant  of  the  De]>artment  < 

Permit  to  Mr  Hasard,  American  lubject,  to  go  U 
A  gtiide,  to  attend  to  his  buiinesa.  lie  is  recommena 
authorities. 

Meanwhile  some  friends,  hearing  of  m 
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It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  whea  it  was  known  that  I 
was  to  be  of  the  party,  they  all  backed  out,  becBuee  I  waa 
an  American  and  reputed  GommiBBioner,  and  my  company 
was  not  deemed  safe.  For  snch  is  the  Btate  of  fear  in  which 
*  the  country  is  kept,  and  bo  arbitrary  are  the  acts  of  the 
Government,  that  foreign  merchants  even  do  not  feel  safe, 
and,  therefore,  are  careful  not  to  compromise  themselves  in 
any  way. 

Pleasant  company  is  always  agreeable;  bnt  still  I  was 
determined  not  to  lose  my  trip,  notwithstanding  the  lugu- 
brious accounts  given  me  of  tlie  danger  I  ran ;  so,  casting 
about,  I  began  negotiating  for  a  guide  and  a  horse. 

The  first  appeared  in  the  person  of  "  William,"  a  graceful 
native,  accomplished  in 
the  languages  of  Eng- 
lish, Creole,  and  broken 
French.  Hardly  yet 
accustomed  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  island,  I 
was  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  the  sum  be 
required  for  his  services, 
$2000  (£400);  but  with 
the  aid  of  pencil  and 
paper  and  a  close  cal- 
culation, I  made  out 
the  net  amount  would 
just  be  five  dollars  of 
real  money ;  so  he  was 
at  once  engaged. 

AH  efforts  proved 
fruitless  to  hire  a  horse 
for  myself,  though  the 
guide  was  more  fortu- 
nate ;  aud  I  was  compelled  eventually  to  accept  the  offer  rff 
one  from  a  friend.     Then  William  failed  me :  first  it  had 
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been  the  horse ;  then  he  wished  to  indulge  himself  in  a 
spree;  then  he  appeared  before  me  in  a  costume  that  fore- 
boded rain;  until,  tired  of  delay,  I  named  the  hour  at  which 
I  should  start  with  or  without  him ;  but  I  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  off,  quite  late  one  afternoon,  with  my  guide,  both 
mounted,  and  he  carrying  my  hammock  and  some  few 
stores. 

Out  through  the  north-eastern  gate  we  rode  past  the 
sentry — who,  on  my  asking  him  a  question,  politely  replied, 
"  Give  me  a  dollar  I" — to  a  broad,  hard  road,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  savanna,  while  back  from  the  other  rolled 
beautiful  ascending  land  to  the  very  mountain,  while 
all  ulong  were  the  usual  one-storied  wooden-houses — the 
land,  although  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  city,  being 
generally  uncultivated. 

Just  outside  the  city  gates,  beside  the  public  road,  where 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  are  continually  passing, 
is  a  large  potter's  field,  where  diseased  cattle  are  taken  and 
left  to  die  and  rot,  while  in  the  same  place  is  put  the  house- 
liold  furniture  of  those  who  die  of  yellow  fever. 

Passing  by  this  lot,  you  see  the  whitening  bones  and 
skeletons  of  defunct  animals,  and  tables  and  chairs,  anc^ 
even  mattresses,  left  there  intact  to  impregnate  the  air  with 
the  seeds  of  contagious  disease,  when  a  simple  bonfire  of  the 
articles  so  infected  would  remove  the  revolting  sight  and 
prevent  all  danger.  But  such  is  sanitary  law  in  this  en- 
lightened (?)  Republique  d'Haiti. 

"  William,"  I  discovered,  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  me,  so  I  awaited  his  arrival,  and  then  discovered 
he  was  very  drunk,  being  constantly  tumbling  from  his 
horse. 

In  explanation  he  endeavoured  to  convince  me  that  it 
was  the  '*fool  of  a  horse,"  that  would  not  keep  in  the 
road ;  but  ordering  him  to  go  ahead  of  me  and  lead  the 
animal,  it  was  very  quickly  seen  which  would  not  keep 
straight. 
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However,  we  made  progress,  though  a  slow  one,  and  for 
the  firat  few  miles  I  was  Btruck  with  the  great  difference 
in  population  between  Hayti  and  Dominica;  for  while  in 
the  latter  part  yon  rarely  meet  any  one  in  the  road,  here 
were  crowds  of  negroes,  men  and  women,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  all  going  to  or  from  the  city  with  produce  or 
supplies. 

The  road,  too,  was  a  hard  gravel-and-sand  road,  per- 
fectly practicable^  for  carts  and  vehicles  ;  and  three  miles 
out  we  came  to  a  solid  stone  bridge  over  a  small  stream, 


Hi  BKjDmhHk?  1  ^Bm 

Sqiuttoi  n  Bulncd  Pluu 

the  parapets  of  which  were  in  ruins,  though  the  causeway 
was  good.  I  ask,  "  Who  built  it  ?  "  "  The  French,"  is  the 
reply.      They  don't  built  bridges  now-a-days. 

For  some  distance  our  road  ran  through  rather  a  barren 
tract,  and  then  turning  oflF,  we  struck  most  beautiful  prairie 
land,  only  cultivated  here  and  there  with  the  plantain 
patch,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  road  grew  thick  the 
logwood  originally   planted  by  the  French  for  hedges. 


i^taTciy  maii-iioEi-;  tmi  !i!l.  ii 

It  required  no  great  --tri 
this  section  of  country  Ik- 
whole  plain,  with  its  hand>i. 
and  well-kept  hedges,  presi 
and  beautiful  flower-garden 

I  found  the  country  wel 
originally  appeared  to  have 
etone,  and  ditches  were  in  i 
while  stone  culverts  and  drj 
time  civilisation  had  had  g 
of  the  country. 

I  was  particularly  interei 
had  thonght  it  would  be  ini| 
them  in  order  in  such  a  cc 
had  new  evidence  that  it  wa 
make  and  drain  good  roads. 

Constantly  before  us  in  tl 
bine  hills  of  our  det-tiuutim 
we  advanced,  conspicuous, 
the  sheer  walls  of  the  Citad 

Kigbt  was  closing  in  on 
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Now,  in  almost  every  direction,  we  saw  the  glow  of  fires 
in  the  di£ferent  fields ;  and  it  needed  not  to  ask  the  cause  of 
this,  for  the  night  air  was  heavy  with  the  odorous  fumes  of 
the  cane-juice,  which  they  were  boiling  in  their  rude  way 
to  make  sugar  and  rum. 

Then  a  tough  bit  of  road,  and  we  began  our  ascent  by  a 
rocky  road  on  the  mountain  or  hill  that  intervenes  before 
reaching  Milot;  but  directly  we  descended  again,  and  there, 
calmly  lying  in  the  moonlight,  was  the  village  of  Milot  in 
its  beautiful  plain,  while  beyond  it  were  the  gloomy  hills  of 
the  Sierra,  as  a  background  to  the  immense  walls  of  the 
far-famed  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  that  even  in  the  night  were 
remarkable  in  the  grandeur  of  moonlight  and  deep  shadow. 

We  asked  at  several  houses  for  shelter,  but  there  seemed 
something  wrong,  as  no  one  was  inclined  to  grant  it,  a  pro- 
ceeding very  unusual  in  these  regions. 

Finally  I  ask  for  the  Commandant,  and  am  directed  to 
the  quarters  on  the  hill.  I  ask  for  the  General ;  he  is 
away,  but  his  subordinate  comes  forward  and  asks  what  I 
want,  though  he  seems  to  know  abeady  that  I  am  an 
American.  He  says  he  has  no  quarters.  I  tell  him  he 
must  find  them.  He  says,  "  My  orders  don't  call  for  that" 
(he  hasn^t  looked  at  them).  I  tell  him  he  had  better  read 
them.  Says  he  can't,  but  will  see  the  General's  secretary ; 
and  we  start  out  to  hunt  him  up,  untQ  I  tell  him,  "  Never 
mind  ;  get  us  into  any  house."  i 

He  insolently  says  he  can  if  I  will  pay,  which  of  course 
I  tell  him  I  expect  to  do.  Meanwhile  one  woman,  more 
hospitable  than  the  rest,  says  I  may  swing  my  hammock 
in  her  house  if  I  like,  as  "  she  loves  the  Americans ;  they 
saved  her  life.'^  Considerably  puzzled,  I  dismount,  and  when 
our  arrangements  are  all  made,  I  get  from  her  that  a 
messenger  came  up  before  me  to  say  that  an  American  was 
coming  up  to  "  take"  the  Citadel.  I  laughed  heartily,  until 
it  was  explained  that  they  were  afraid  that  I  came  to  make 
plans  of  the  fort  so  that  we  could  come  and  take  it. 


TrcTty  mii'i,  I  T-vm  Ijiui  ni 
to  vir^it  a  jiliii'.;  ii-.t  ill  tilt-  Ar 
weDt  to  diize  again. 

When  I  awoke,  I  fonnd  t 
Bent  me  a  conrteoDS  messag 
been  there  the  previoos  nigl 
me  comfortable  qoarterg,  an 
as  soon  as  convenieDt 

Breakfast  over,  I  went  np 
to  be  a  perfectly  black,  ordi 
Ft«nch  welL  I  showed  hii 
viahed  to  visit  the  historic  < 

This  he  said  I  coold  not  d 
and  we  had  some  angry  won 
ing  him  I  should  hold  him 
not  complying  with  instnicti 

^en  at,  last  it  all  came  01 
people  and  their  rulers ;  foi 
aj^arently  complying  with  1 
sent  anessenger  on  ahead  o: 

Naturally,  I  was  pretty  i 
and  expense,  the  objeets  of 
partially  accomplighed,  and 
"  Uie  General "  some  views  ] 
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But  this  was  not  the  case,  as  I  understood  the  Citadel 
had  been  quite  frequently  open  to  the  inspection  of  foreign 
visitors ;  but  of  the  deception  practised,  and  the  discourtesy 
shown  to  the  Grovernment  of  which  I  was  a  citizen,  I  think 
I  had  just  right  of  complaint,  though  I  have  since  learned 
that  no  nationality  is  exempt  from  these  petty  displays 
on  the  part  of  Hayti.  However,  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  and  started  with  a  guard  to  view  the  principal 
object  of  interest,  the  "  Palace  Sans  Souci,"  and  a  superb 
palace  it  must  have  been  in  its  time.  Imagine  a  long, 
narrow,  lovely  valley  clothed  in  verdure,  shut  in  by  high 
hills,  and  ending  at  one  end  in  a  gently-rising  knoll  that 
blocks  up  the  narrow  ravine  between  two  grand  high 
mountains,  the  precipitous  faces  of  which  seem  the  walls 
of  a  natural  fortress,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  natural 
location  of  the  palace. 

The  palace  of  Sans  Souci  was  constructed  by  Henry 
Cristophe,  the  King  of  the  North,  upon  the  brow  of  the 
hill  of  the  village  of  Milot,  then  an  old  sugar  estate.  The 
site  was  well  chosen,  because  there  was  a  superb  view 
of  the  valley  below  and  the  hills  around,  while  it  (the 
palace)  was  imposing  and  grand.  Its  original  plan  was 
primitive,  but  was  successively  increased,  and  thus  its 
architecture  is  irregular.  There  was  a  rez-de^chaitssee  or 
basement,  then  a  second  story  and  a  belvidere,  or  look-out, 
from  which  superb  views  were  obtained.  Upon  the  right 
was  the  throne-room,  and  below  was  a  circular  church  used 
by  Cristophe  and  his  family;  upon  the  left  w^s  the 
terrace  of  Caimito,  so  named  from  a  large  tree  of  that 
species  that  overshadowed  it.  Then  some  large  dwellings 
for  the  officers  and  secretaries,  while  adjoining  these  were 
fiolid  buildings  for  sheltering  the  many  carriages  and 
equipages  of  the  King.  Behind  the  palace  were  large 
gardens  filled  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  while 
water  ran  down  in  cascades  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains.   Banged  above  the  main  palace  were  buildings  used 


ruiiieu  iiiiiiu  lu  bucu  au  c-vLciiL,  vii\.j  un- 
occupied; yet,  seen  as  they  are  to-day, 
associations,  their  inagnificeDt  uatiiral  t 
I  majesty  of  their  architecture,  the  travel. 

making  a  special  visit  to  them. 

Besides  this  palace  of  Sans  Soaci,  ( 
magnificent  places  throughout  his  < 
the  varioos  names  of  the  ^^Qneen'f 
King*8  Beautiful  View,"  "  The  Conquet 
"The  Glory,"  Ac.  Most  of  these  i« 
others  were  cotton  plantations,  but 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  plain  of  St  I 
known  as  the  "  Artibonite.'*  But  here 
the  fSBkYOurite  place  and  residence  of 
Crifltophe ;  and  as  long  as  a  stone  of  the 
so  long  will  there  be  a  monument  to 
savages  and  murderers  that  has  ev 
earth. 

The  history  of  this  man  and  his  r 
like  fabled  romance,  and  is  too  long 
but  a  few  facts  may  not  be  uninterestii 

For  fourteen  years  Cristophe,  origina 
ruled  here  at  Sans  Souci,  where,  seated 
under  the  before-mentioned  caimito-t 
'  terrace,  he  held  court   His  officers  and  ] 


1      • 
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''  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  make  one  like  this  ?  "  he 
would  ask  of  the  now  trembling  mechanic. 

»*'  Three  months,"  perhaps  would  be  the  reply. 

^'  If  in  two  weeks  it  is  not  here  before  me,  finished,  you 
will  be  thrown  from  the  precipice,"  was  all  that  Cristophe 
said,  and  the  man  was  taken  away.  It  was  at  this  palace 
that  Cristophe  died  by  his  own  hand. 

To  show  the  character  of  the  man,  a  short  time  before  the 
revolution  broke  out  against  him,  he  had  had  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  from  which  recovering  somewhat,  he  had  him- 
self put  in  a  rum-and-pepper  bath  and  rubbed  by  his 
attendants.  This  made  him  feel  so  much  better  that  he 
ordered  his  people  to  be  assembled,  and  then  appearing 
before  them  on  the  terrace,  he  was  so  stupefied  that  he  fell 
upon  his  knees  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and  had  to 
be  carried  in. 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  revolution  against  him  at 
the  Cape.  He  saw  his  fields  of  cane  burned  before  him 
under  his  very  eye.  Then  came  the  revolt  of  his  favourite 
troops ;  and  seating  himself  in  the  gallery  of  his  palace  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  curious  hat  he  wore,  he  made  pass 
before  him  all  the  troops  of  his  guard  :  to  each  one  of  them 
he  gave  a  dollar  to  go  and  fight  the  rebels. 

Meanwhile  he  was  seated  on  the  esplanade  with  his  two 
daughters  near  him,  when  word  was  brought  him  that  his 
guard  too  had  deserted  him.  Rising  up,  he  bade  good-bye  to 
his  wife  and  family,  and  withdrawing  to  his  chamber,. blew 
his  brains  out  with  a  pistol. 

The  officers  and  people  of  the  palace  immediately  sacked 
it  of  all  its  precious  valuables,  while  his  wife  and  daughters, 
enveloping  the  body  of  their  father  in  a  hammock,  fled 
to  the  "  Citadel"  above. 

This  "Citadel,"  it  is  probable,  has  had  more  to  do  with 
making  Cristophe  infamous  (as  well  as  famous)  than  any- 
thing else.  It  was  constructed  originally  by  the  French 
upon  the  chain  of  the  mountain   "  Bishop's  Hat,"  a  height 
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came  properly  by  its  nam 
cruel  treatment  of  the  k 
worked  without  pay  anc 
persons  are  said  to  have  ] 

The  walls  of  the  fort  ar< 
and  lire  from  fifteen  to 
height,  being  built  of  mat 
several  batteries  of  the  lar 
above  the  other.  Here  i 
and  storehouses  of  the  E 
the  quantities  of  provie 
precious  things  stored  th 
not  on  record  the  names 
sacking.  The  commotioi 
this  once  formidable  plac 
the  ruins  to  show  the  imm 
ception,  and  even  these  a 
the  authorities  from  the  e] 

Prince  Saunders,  the  c 
gives  the  following  inform 
of  his  master : — "  The  Ci 
liberty,  that  majestic  b 
monument  of  the  greatnei 
of  a  Henry,  is  built  on  ' 
highest  mountains  in  the  i 
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The  eye  is  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  the  beautiful  plain, 
and  the  magnificent  carpet  of  verdure  spread  before  it. 

"  The  position,  fortified  by  nature,  and  to  which  art  has 
added  all  its  science,  with  casemates  and  bomb-proofs,  has 
secured  it  from  being  successfully  besieged,  while  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  overtop  the  elevation  of  the  high 
ground,  and  command  the  adjacent  territory,  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  whole  north." 

He  describes  Sans  Souci  as  a  town  "  likely  to  become  the 
capital  of  Hayti."  "  Ravines  have  been  filled  up,  moun- 
tains levelled,  and  public  roads  laid  out  This  superb  royal 
palace,  its  sumptuous  apartments,  all  with  inlaid  work, 
and  lined  with  the  most  beautiful  and  rarest  tapestry, 
...  all  these  combine  to  embellish  the  retreat  of  a  hero. 
...  I  know  it  to  be  the  intention  of  our  King  to  have 
the  rotunda  of  his  palace  in  the  Citadel  paved  and  lined 
with  quadruples ;  such  a  novel  species  of  apartment  will 
reflect  a  precious  drapery,  and  be  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world." 

My  visit  to  this  wonderful  place  I  shall  never  forget, 
and  returning  to  the  village,  I  gave  orders  for  our  start. 
Availing  myself  of  the  time,  I  rambled  through  the  village, 
entering  into  conversation  with  the  people,  and  to  my 
inquiry,  "  Why  do  you  dislike  the  Americans  so  much?  " 
I  was  invariably  told  that  the  Government  had  informed 
them  the  Americans  wanted  to  come  and  take  their  lands 
and  make  them  slaves  and  work.  I  am  very  certain  that 
many  of  these  people  were  much  enlightened  before  I  left 
them,  but  they  were  hardly  able  to  realise  my  last  words, 
that  we  had  freed  our  slaves,  and  were  now  educating 
them. 

Having  no  idea  of  being  detained  on  the  road  by  the 
slow  movements  of  William,  I  determined  to  start  back 
alone,  as  I  was  now  familiar  with  the  road,  and  notwith- 
standing his  warnings  that  a  present  shower  would  end  in 
a  violent  storm,  IJeft  him  to  convey  to  several  of  the 


As  I  lind  the  intciitioi 
tlie  Consul  liad  nsked  for 
ritics,  one  of  wliicli,  sin 
was  furnialied  by  Aloxis 
II  recomnicnduticiii  to  the 
into  my  hands  sealed, 
plans  been  carried  out,  w 
its  address. 
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authorities  at  Qonaives  could  be  of  no  farther  use,  and  with 
80  much  talk  and  so  much  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the 
officials,  I  confess  my  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  my 
curiosity  excited  as  to  the  honesty  of  its  contents.  There- 
fore, after  I  left  the  island,  it  being  still  in  my  possession, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  opening  it ;  and  here  is  its  literal 
translation,  upon  which,  I  think,  no  comment  need  be 
made,  as  it  speaks  for  itself,  simply  stating,  however,  in 
justice  to  myself,  that  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  did  I  give 
hint  or  intimation  to  any  Haytian  that  I  had  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  a  United  States  Commission.  It  is 
more  particularly  valuable,  however,  as  an  exposition  of  the 
sentiments  that  seem  to  pervade  the  breast  of  every  Haytian, 
no  matter  what  his  status  socially,  who  has  not  been  out  of 
the  island,  that  the  acm6  of  perfection  has  been  reached  by 
Hayti  and  its  people,  from  which  happy  delusion  it  would 
seem  almost  a  pity  to  undeceive  them,  were  it  not  that  the 
world  generally,  and  they  particularly,  will  be  benefited  by 
a  critical  examination. 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

Republic  op  Hayti, 

No. Cape  Haytian,  April  2,  1871. 

6dth  year  of  Independence. 
Chavannes,  General  of  Division  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  Provisional 
Commandant  of  the  Arrondissement. 
To  the  Commandant  qfthe  Arrondittement  of  Oonaivei, 

General — Monsieur  Hazard,  one  of  the  members  of  the  American  Com- 
mission sent  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  has  been  here  some  days,  coming 
from  Monte  Cristo,  in  order  to  go  to  Port-au-Prince,  for  which  he  is  furnished 
with  a  permit  from  the  Commander  of  the  Department  North. 

As  we  ought  to  prove  our  independence,  preferring  rather  to  bury  ourselves 
in  our  ruin  than  to  annex  our  country  that  we  have  gained  at  the  price  of  the 
blood  of  our  forefathers,  and  cu  we  are  at  the  level  for  which  Qod  has  created 
iLSj  jiicn  equal  to  all  men  in  any  part  of  the  worlds  I  have  not  need.  General,  to 
recommend  for  this  stranger  all  the  regards  you  should  have  for  him,  in  order 
that,  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  may  be  able  to  defend  us  from  the 
"sauvagerie"  of  which  very  often  we  are  accused. 

It  is  with  these  sentiments,  General,  I  salute  you  in  the  country  {en  la 
patrie).  Chavannbs. 

32 
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sell-govemiuent;  lor  thougii  iiieir  cul 
uood  enough,  it  is  yet  so  unwisely  a 
in  power,  that  the  country  has  simpl 
time,  a  country  of  revolutions,  at  th 
will  be  well  for  us  to  glance,  in  order  t< 
the  coudition  of  its  affairs  to-day. 
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This  country,  which  for  twenty-teyen  years  has  neyer  ceased  to  be  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  caused  ky  the  ambition  of  those  without  occupation,  who  have 
seen  in  this  way  a  means  of  making  money,  or  of  repairing  their  bankruptcies  in 
the  changing  of  Government  officers,  hcu  need  of  a  reform^  nwral  and  politicaL" 

Le  Conte. 


Hayti  from  the  Departure  of  Boyer  in  1843  to  the 

Advent  of  Saget  in  1870. 

TT  would  be  neither  interesting  to  the  reader,  nor  possible 
-*-  in  a  volume  like  this,  to  detail  the  acts  or  history  of 
every  individual  who  appears  prominent  in  the  annals  of 
Hayti  from  1843  to  the  present  time. 

Eminently  a  country  of  factions  and  of  revolutions, 
happily  for  the  world  at  large,  Hayti's  political  status  has 
in  no  way  affected  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nevertheless  the 
philanthropist  cannot  but  regret  that,  while  the  history  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  shows  a  wonderful  record  of  progress, 
civilisation,  and  enlightenment  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
she  alone  stands  a  warning,  in  her  present  condition,  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  a  lack  of  all  these.  The  excuses  given 
by  the  party  that  overthrew  Boyer,  "  that  he  had  remained 
stationary  for  twenty-five  years,  that  he  had  not  given 
education  to  the  people,  and  that  he  had  maintained  the 
military  system,  which  retarded  civilisation  and  aided 
to  violate  the  law,"  are  just  as  applicable  to-day.  The 
impartial  writer  hardly  needs  to  rely  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment to  form  an  opinion  of  Hayti  and  its  people,  for  so 


m 


])erliai)S,   as  a  real  Haytiaii,  a  des 
Dessalines,  as  good  a  judge  of  his  p 

Numerous  causes  of  discontent, 
action  of  Boyer  in  paying  indemnit 
war,  created  the  insurrection  agaii 
head  of  which  was  General  Herard 
ignorant  soldier,  and  a  man,  it  is  sa 
political  knowledge  or  experience ; 
by  a  body  of  young  men,  who  belie 
by  the  excuses  riven  above  in  overt 
without  having  prepared  plans  for . 

Many  of  these  young  men  were  w< 
been  educated  in  Europe;  but  th 
and  they  the  most  noisy  and  de 
ruined  by  their  debaucheries.  The 
rebuild  tiieir  fortunes,  and,  with  tl 
Haytian,  shine  in  the  first  rank. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Herard  be 
of  the  Government,  when  he  was 
dition  of  affairs  in  the  Dominicai 
frontier,  and  while  absent,  revolti 
blacks,  and  several  candidates  wen 
but  Herard,  returning  at  the  head 
assistance  of  some  friends,  effected 
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period  of  peace  or  tranqnillity  among  this  people  on  its 
page  of  history. 

The  revolution  of  H6rard,  begun  with  great  promises, 
soon  weakened  under  the  excess  of  zeal  of  its  promoters, 
who  it  is  said  had  deceived  the  country,  and  the  people  were 
again  in  revolt,  wreaking  their  vengeance  and  hate  on  the 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the 
spirit  of  revolution  seems  to  have  taken  such  hold,  that  the 
Haytian  takes  it  in  with  each  breath  of  air.  For  several 
years  immorality  and  corruption  joined  with  revolution  in 
demoralising  the  country.  Individual  governments,  or  those 
of  party,  succeeded  one  another  in  shorter  or  longer 
intervals,  according  as  the  character  of  the  chief  was 
more  or  less  strong  and  absolute;  but  the  people  have 
never  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  chief  ruler,  for 
some  bold  chief  or  some  party,  having  the  control  of  an 
armed  force,  imposed  its  candidate  upon  the  people, 
who,  too  timid  to  act  otherwise,  accepted  him,  while 
hoping  and  waiting  till  some  more  fortunate  one  should 
have  his  turn. 

Thus  (says  Leconte)  the  laws  have  never  been  observed 
in  Hayti,  and  their  violation  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  The  leaders  demand  their  execution,  but  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  personal  interests,  or  those  of  their 
favourites,  devotion  to  the  country  in  Hayti  goes  for  nothing; 
it  is  the  devotion  to  a  leader  or  individual  that  is  the  act 

0 

of  virtue. 

Thus  H^rard,  becoming  uupopular,  was  deposed  by  the 
people,  and  fled  to  Jamaica,  and  an  old  negro,  named 
Guerrier,  was  appointed  his  successor ;  but  he  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  have  any  effect,  and  d3dng  in  1845,  soon 
after  his  election,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pierrot,  a  still 
older  negro,  some  seventy  years  of  age.  Nothing  of  any  im- 
portance seems  to  have  occurred  during  his  term,  which  was 
short,  but  a  vast  waste  of  money,  induced  by  a  system  of 
rewards  to  military  chiefs,  and  an  army  was,  at  great  expense, 


Kicho  made  somu  truv^i  to  cv,  x..^^ 
aflairs,  liis  term  being  a  great  advar 
decessors,  and  some  attempts  were 
culture ;  but  tlie  revenues  of  the  i 
absorbed  by  the  army^  and  it  is  said 
dollars  revenue,  three  millions  w 
purpose. 

After  the  fell  of  Boyer,  some  of 
sisted  his  successors  with  their  cour 
Dupuy,  and  others  were  thus  found 
a  man  skilled  in  affairs  of  state,  it 
councillor;  and  although  petty  re^ 
over  the  island,  he  was  enabled  tc 
for  ^  short  time. 

But  the  same  causes  which  ten 
the  country  and  unsettle  its  peopl 
it  a  hotbed  of  revolution  to-day. 
treasury,  the  ambition  of  aspiring 
appointed  ones,  and  the  want  of 
conmierce  and  agriculture,  with  t 
living  in  idleness  and  eating  up  tl 
must  have  their  effect 

Rich6  dying  in  1847,  the  senai 
divided  as  to  his  successor — two 
field,  Gtenerals  Souffran  and  Paul 
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years  of  age  a  slave  of  General  Lamar,  who  took  him  for 
his  '*  aide-de-camp,"  from  which  he  was  slowly  promoted 
until  he  became  a  General. 

He  was  superstitions,  illiterate,  and  a  member  of  the 
secret  order  of  Vandoux.  A  fine-looking  mulatto  of  about 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  though  appearing  much  younger, 
he  was  excessively  vain  and  fond  of  admiration. 

Without  the  slightest  political  experience  or  knowledge, 
Soulouque,  believed  to  be  a  man  without  decision,  will,  or 
fixed  views,  was  thus  selected  by  a  coterie  which,  having 
governed  pretty  much  the  country  through  his  predecessors, 
expected  to  find  in  him  the  easy  tool  or  lay  figure  with 
which  to  work. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  astonished  at  first  at  this 
nomination,  that  took  the  country  by  surprise,  remained 
indifferent,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  men,  laying 
aside  their  prejudices,  determined  to  yield  the  new  official 
their  support  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 

But  it  would  appear  that  if  Soulouque  had  nothing  else 
to  recommend  him,  he  had  at  least  a  will  of  his  own,  with 
some  administrative  capacity,  which  quickly  made  him  inde- 
pendent of  his  electors. 

On  making  this  discovery,  these  men,  it  appears,  were 
much  chagrined,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the  coloured 
and  mulatto  influence  by  turning  Soulouque  into  ridicule, 
and  finally  conspiring  against  him. 

Soulouque,  however,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
blacks  (always  spoken  of  by  the  mulattoes  as  the  ignorant 
blacks),  and  a  terrible  and  bloody  struggle  of  caste  ensued, 
April  16,  1848,  in  which  he  was  the  victor;  but  it  was  only 
through  the  interference  of  foreigners  that  more  horrible 
deeds  of  murder  and  bloodshed  were  prevented. 

Soulouque  now  created  an  empire,  as  it  was  called,  and 
in  August  26,  1849,  declared  himself  Emperor,  under  the 
title  of  Faustin  the  First,  appointing  a  number  of  his 
followers   to   titles   of  nobility,  to  which  has  been,  and 
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always  will  be,  attached  a  certain  amount  of  ridicnle, 
though  the  names  bestowed  on  some  were  simply  those  of 
the  districts  to  which  the  French  themselves  had  given 
the  name  of  Limonade,  Marmalade,  &c. 

For  twelve  years  Soulouque  reigned  in  the  most  absolute 
manner,  like  a  tyrant  it  is  said;  but  it  is  also  related  of 
him  that,  though  without  instruction,  he  was  sincere  and 
honest.  At  all  events,  adopting  the  motto,  "  I  am  the  state; 
my  will  is  the  law,'*  he  made  himself  felt  throughout 
the  country  as  its  ruler,  and  thus  prevented  any  attempt  at 
conspiracies  against  him. 

Ambitious  to  bring  the  whole  island  under  his  rule,  he 
made  several  attempts  against  the  Dominicans;  and  a 
favourite  oath  of  his  was,  that  he  would  exterminate  the 
rebels  of  the  east  as  so  many  hogs ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 

"  Let  us  rejoice,"  he  said ;  "  we  await  the  future,  when 
a  time  shall  come  when  the  people  will  say,  *  What  a 
beautiful  epoch  was  that  of  Soulouque ! '" 

But  even  this  happy  (?)  reign  was  troubled  by  such  a 
practical  matter  as  payment  of  a  debt;  for  the  French  forced 
the  Emperor  to  hypothecate  one  half  of  the  customs  duty 
(treaty  of  May  15,  1847)  towards  paying  the  debt  due 
them,  and  of  which  not  one  single  payment  had  been  made 
from  1843  to  1846. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  regal  splendour,  it  does  not 
appear  the  masses  of  the  people  were  either  contented  or 
happy,  and  the  Haytian  phrase  "  Yet  another  revolution," 
was  to  be  illustrated  by  Fabre  Nicholas  Qeffrard,  one  of 
Soulouque's  generals,  who,  in  1859  at  Gk)naives,  raised  the 
banner  of  revolt. 

Loaded  with  debts  occasioned  by  play  and  libertinage,  it 
is  said  Geffrard  personally  carried  very  little  weight,  but 
announcing  himself  as  the  representative  of  a  chief  named 
Paul,  who  was  much  respected  by  the  people,  and  who  had 
already  raised  the  banner  of  revolt  in  the  west  and  south, 
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he  was  soon  supported  by  large  numbers  of  the  discontented 
population ;  and  Faustin  the  First  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  glories  of  his  new  empire  behind  him,  and  take 
refuge  in  Jamaica,  where  he  was  soon  to  be  followed  by 
Gteffrard. 

The  latter,  however,  soon  came  out  under  his  own  name, 
offering  the  people  a  democratic  rule,  with  free  and  liberal 
institutions,  of  which  he  declared  himself  the  champion ; 
and  no  sooner  did  he  feel  assured  by  the  strength  of  his 
followers,  than  he  declared  himself  President  of  the  republic, 
and  the  empire  fell. 

Some  of  the  portraits  made  of  Geffrard  are  not  very 
flattering ;  he  is  pronounced  a  hypocrite,  a  shallow  man, 
making  great  pretensions;  as  extremely  dishonest  and 
devoted  to  libertinage,  keeping  a  number  of  mistresses, 
and  aiding  by  his  own  example  to  demoralise  not  only 
the  young  men,  but  in  seducing  the  young  women  from 
virtue. 

From  the  first  his  rule  gave  no  peace  or  satisfaction  to 
the  country.  An  attempt  made  to  assassinate  him  resulted 
in  the  death  of  his  daughter;  while  his  entire  rule  was  not 
free  from  executions  and  assassinations,  many  women  even 
suffering  death. 

Born  of  a  mulatto  mother  by  a  black  father,  Geffrard, 
it  is  said,  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  both  parties,  now  claimipg  with  the  blacks 
that  he  was  of  them  through  his  father,  and  in  the  same 
manner  he  claimed  a  position  with  the  mulattoes. 

It  was  during  Geffrard's  rule  that  the  Spaniards,  then  in 
possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  threatened  to 
bombard  the  town  of  Port-au-Prince.  The  Haytians,  it 
appears,  had  committed,  as  was  their  frequent  custom,  some 
raids  on  the  frontiers,  carrying  off  horses  and  cattle  ;  and  * 
the  Spanish  authorities  immediately  demanded  reparation, 
which  not  being  granted,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  Port-au-Prince, 
and  a  demand  made  on  Geffirard  for  some  40,000  dollars. 
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as  also  tbat  the  Spanish  flag  shonld  be  saluted.  Fortj- 
eight  hours  were  only  allowed  for  a  final  decision.  Grefirard 
protesting  he  would  not  comply  with  the  terms,  and  the 
Spanish  commander  being  equally  obdurate,  it  was  only 
through  the  influence  of  the  diplomatic  corps  that  the 
latter  consented  to  leave  the  sum  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, Gefirard,  under  protest  of  force  alone,  consenting  to 
salute  the  Spanish  flag. 

Nothing,  however,  it  appears,  could  make  Geffrard  popu- 
lar, and  being  well  aware  that  there  must  be  a  change, 
he  wisely  decided  to  take  French  leave  of  the  country,  and 
with  a  large  amount  of  public  funds  he  made  his  escape 
to  Jamaica. 

Succeeding  Geffrard  came  Sylvain  Salnave,  a  plain 
honest  soldier,  who,  supported  by  the  army,  was  sustained 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  especially  the  blacks,  who 
made  him  President  of  the  republic ;  but,  with  the  best 
intentions,  he  appears  not  to  have  conciliated  all  parties — 
the  aristocracy,  as  the  mulattoes  are  called,  being  opposed 
to  him. 

Duly  elected  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  14th  June 
1867,  he  entered  at  once  into  the  discharge  of  his  functions, 
which  by  the  same  Assembly  were  prescribed  to  terminate 
in  May  1871  ;  and  the  constitution  at  present  in  force 
was  then  promulgated,  the  customs  laws  passed  by 
Soulouquc,  and  slightly  revised  by  Geffrard,  being  enforced 
then  as  they  also  are  at  present.  This  constitution,  which 
'^  the  Haytian  people  proclaim  in  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  order  to  consecrate  for  ever  its  rights,  its  civil 
and  political  guarantees,  its  sovereignty,  and  its  national 
independence,"  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and,  if  fully 
carried  out  in  all  details,  quite  sufficient  to  make  happy  and 
prosperous  any  people  living  in  a  land  so  highly  favoured 
by  nature  as  Hayti. 

This  constitution,  amongst  other  articles,  provides  that 
'*  the  Republic  of  Hayti  is  one  and  indivisible,  essentially 
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free,  sovereign,  and  independent."  The  territory  and  the 
islands  that  belong  to  it  are  inviolable,  and  cannot  be 
alienated  by  a  single  treaty  or  convention.  The  territory 
is  divided  into  departments ;  each  department  is  sub- 
divided into  "  arrondissements,"  and  each  one  of  these 
into  "  communes/'  all  of  which  are  determined  in  their 
number  by  law.  All  Haytians  are  equal  before  the  law. 
They  are  all  equally  entitled  to  civil  and  military  offices, 
dependent  on  merit  alone.  There  is  no  distinction  of 
birth,  order,  class,  or  colour.  The  liberty  is  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen  to  go  and  come,  remain,  &c.,  without  being 
arrested. 

Yet  to-day  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  military 
to  take  young  boys  and  men  from  off  their  mules  in  the 
public  streets,  even  though  they  may  be  household  servants 
with  their  employers  present,  and  pack  them  off  to  the 
army,  without  asking  permission,  or  the  recruits  having 
any  redress.  "  No  law  shall  be  ex  post  facto  in  its  effects." 
Yet  no  change  in  government  has  ever  taken  place  that 
the  upholders  of  the  previous  recognised  stable  authority 
have  not  been  murdered,  imprisoned,  or  exiled — Salnave 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  being  the  first  victim.  Three 
powers  form  the  government — the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial ;  and  each  power  is  independent  of  the  two 
others.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Communes,  forming  together  the 
National  Assembly.  The  President  of  the  republic  is  the 
executive.  The  Chamber  of  the  Communes  is  composed 
of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  elected  by  the 
primary  assemblies  of  each  commune  ;  this  chamber  elects 
the  senators.  The  President  of  the  republic  is  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly  for  four  years,  and  no  one  can 
be  re-electc  d  but  after  an  interval  of  four  years. 

Notwithstanding  this  constitution  and  its  rules,  and  a 
President  who  seemed  desirous  of  conforming  himself  to  it, 
a  war-cry  was  soon  raided,  and  again  this  island  was  given 
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up  to  revolution,  murder,  pillage,  conflagration,  and  blood- 
shed, when  "  blood  flowed  in  waves,  and  fortunes  were 
utterly  swept  away,  whole  families  being  compelled  to  flee 
to  Jamaica  and  St  Thomas,  with  only  their  jewellery  to 
furnish  means  of  subsistence." 

Salnave  sustained  himself  with  varying  success  against 
the  revolters,  who  committed  every  crime,  maiming  and 
torturing  their  prisoners,  young  girls  being  violated,  while 
women  and  children  were  ruthlessly  murdered. 

In  Port-au-Prince,  where  Salnave  was  finally  held  be- 
sieged by  the  "  Cacos,"  as  the  new  party  was  called, 
crowds  of  distressed  people  sought  the  various  Consulates 
for  safety ;  and  though  Salnave  proclaimed  they  would  be 
attacked  if  affording  this  shelter,  many  persons  were  pro- 
tected, though  even  foreigners  were  not  safe  from  the 
wrath  of  parties  until  English  and  American  men-of-war 
sailed  into  the  harbour  and  covered  the  town  with  their 
guns. 

In  November  1867,  Chevalier,  one  of  Salnave's  generals, 
deserted  him  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  joined  the 
rebels ;  and  the  Cape  falling  into  their  hands,  two  of  Sal  nave's 
war-steamers  were  captured,  leaving  him  only  one,  the 
Terror^  at  Port-au-Prince. 

On  the  18th  December,  three  rebel  vessels  entered  this 
harbour  at  night,  and,  through  treachery,  captured  her 
witliout  a  shot  being  fired. 

The  news  of  this  capture  aroused  the  city,  when  it  was 
found  that  General  Brice  had  landed  1500  men,  and  the  town 
was  to  be  attacked.  Salnave,  finding  the  town  had  been 
partially  set  on  fire,  retired  with  his  friends  to  the  grand 
palace,  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  where  it  is  said  he  was 
making  his  preparations  to  leave,  as  also  to  resign  his 
position,  when  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour. 

One  of  these,  the  Terror^  had  its  guns  under  charge 
of  the  only  practical  artillerist  on  board,  a  young  American 
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named  Hall,  and  he,  nnder  threats  of  taking  his  life,  was 
forced  to  point  a  gun  upon  the  palace,  which  he  did  with 
such  precision,  that  a  shell  burst  in  the  throne-room,  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  palace,  but  then  filled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  powder,  which  exploding,  immediately  blew  up 
the  entire  building. 

Salnave,  who  was  just  mounting  his  horse  to  seek  pro- 
tection at  the  American  minister's,  escaped,  and  took  the 
road  to  La  Coupe  (Petionville),  on  the  heights  above  the 
town,  which  latter  was  only  saved  firom  total  destruction 
by  the  crews  of  the  English  men-of-war.  In  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  five  hundred  men  perished.  Brice  being 
now  in  command  of  the  town,  despatched  the  Terror  to 
bring  Nissage  Saget,  then  at  Arcahaye,  to  the  capital, 
and  on  his  arrival  ensued  still  further  scenes  of  horror, 
many  prominent  men  and  officers  being  proscribed  and 
murdered. 

The  English  Consul  had  persuaded  Salnave  to  retire, 
and  he  sought  shelter  on  the  frontier,  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape  to  Dominica ;  but  he  was  captured  by  that 
high-toned  patriot  Cabral,  January  11,  1870,  who,  surren- 
dering him  to  Saget,  received,  it  is  said,  $5000  in  gold. 

Meanwhile  hundreds  of  people  had  sought  the  protection 
of  Mr  Bassett,  the  American  minister,  who  occupied  a 
country-house  some  two  miles  out  of  the  city ;  and  at  one 
time  there  were  over  a  thousand  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  on  his  ground,  being  fed  at  his  own  expense, 
and  though  demands  were  made  by  the  new  authorities  for 
the  lives  of  these  poor  people,  Mr  Bassett  declared,  at 
immense  risk  to  himself,  that  on  the  score  of  humanity  his 
flag  covered  them  all,  and  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should 
be  touched.  All  honour  to  him!  for  his  efforts  were 
successful  in  saving  thousands  of  lives,  though  he  himself 
was  shot  at  on  the  public  streets. 

When  Salnave  was  brought  into  town,  a  prisoner,  and 
wounded  in  the  left  hand,  he  was  escorted  bv  some  two 
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thousand  soldiers  to  the  conrt-honse,  and  there  tried  by  a 
military  court,  of  which  General  Lorquet  was  president,  on 
the  charges  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  since  the  time  of 
Gefirard,  firing  the  town,  and  treason. 

His  trial  lasted  three  hours,  and  he  was  pronounced 
guilty,  sentenced  to  death,  and  twenty  minutes  after 
taken  to  the  steps  of  his  own  ruined  palace,  and  there 
shot  to  death. 

On  the  29th  May  1870,  the  present  incumbent,  Nissage 
Saget,  was  named  (it  cannot  be  said  elected)  President  for 
four  years,  and  still  remains  at  the  head  of  this  free  and 
orderly  republic  of  Hayti,  whose  citizens  have  reached,  "at 
the  price  of  the  blood  of  their  forefathers,  that  level  for 
which  God  has  created  them,  men  equal  to  all  men  in  any 
part  of  the  world."     God  help  the  world  if  this  were  so  I 

The  reader  looking  over  this  chapter  will  perhaps  think 
I  have  exaggerated  these  events  of  Haytian  history.  I  wish 
I  could  say  I  had ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  so 
astounded  at  the  records  written  by  Haytians  themselves, 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  soften  the  details  I  found  there, 
lest  I  should  be  accused  of  this. 

But  is  Hayti  to-day  any  different,  and  does  it  promise 
any  better  future  ?    Alas  I  no ;  that  is  indeed  a  blank. 

What  is  this  experiment  of  "  self-government,"  so  de- 
scribed by  some  over-zealous  or  badly-informed  people  ? 
Do  they  not  know  that  at  present  there  exists  in  Hayti  an- 
other of  those  military  despotisms  for  which  the  island  is 
famous ;  that  passes  are  required  by  the  country  people  to 
come  to  town  ;  that  the  only  police  are  soldiers ;  and  that 
not  a  year  goes  by  unaccompanied  by  revolution  and  blood- 
shed ? 

Do  they  not  know  that  there  are  no  general  means  of 
education,  or  of  communication,  except  by  roads  ordinarily 
fit  only  for  animals,  most  of  which  even  were  originally 
made  in  the  time  of  the  French;  that  bridges  going  to 
decay  are  not  repaired;    that  there  is  no  general  system 
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of  agriculture,  and  absolutely  no  manufacturing  of  any 
kind ;  that  positively  there  is  no  freedom  of  opinion  of 
any  kind,  and  that  neither  foreigner  nor  native  dare 
express  their  honest  views,  if  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  Government  ?  Do  they  know  that  this  Government 
is  bankrupt,  its  coin  depreciated  to  four  hundred  dollars  of 
paper  to  one  in  silver;  while  France  threatens  it  for  a 
settlement  of  its  claims,  and  Prussia  has  been  forced  within 
three  months  past  to  forcibly  seize  Haytian  war-vessels  in 
settlement  of  her  claims,  only  too  glad,  doubtless,  to 
strengthen  her  hold  upon  an  island  whose  principal  trade 
she  monopolises,  whose  merchants  are  principally  composed 
of  her  citizens  ? 

Do  they  not  know  that  the  men  of  the  island  exist  upon 
the  industry  of  the  women,  who  are  really  the  only 
labourers ;  and  that,  furthermore,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
population  do  not  speak  any  language  recognised  by  the 
civilised  world ;  that  there  is  not  a  town  on  the  island  not 
remaining  in  ruins  more  or  less  caused  by  their  revolutions? 

Again,  do  they  not  know  that,  with  acres  and  acres  of 
splendid  sugar-cane,  there  is  hardly  a  steam-mill;  that, 
with  a  soil  especially  adapted  by  nature  for  coffee-raising, 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  dozen  coffee  estates  in  the 
island,  and  that  even  the  coffee,  which,  left  thus  in  its 
wild  state,  grows  in  such  abundance  that  it  cannot  all  be 
harvested,  is  in  the  marts  of  commerce  valued  as  an  inferior 
article,  not  from  any  demerit  of  its  own,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  people  are  too  lazy  to  clean  and  prepare  it 
properly  for  market  ? 

I  could  here  quote  many  paragraphs  from  Haytian 
writers  themselves  showing  how  conscious  they  are  of  their 
own  shortcomings,  but  space  does  not  permit  me ;  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  passages  from  the  works 
of  their  most  celebrated  historian  (Ardouin),  who  says : 
"  In  general  the  people  of  Hayti  are  capable  of  industry; 
a  thousand  means  besides  those  of  agriculture  are  offered 
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to  them  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  but  they 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  them.  In  .the  towns,  where 
there  is  a  surplus  of  inhabitants,  there  is  no  lack  of  labour, 
but  few  of  the  workmen  acquit  themselves  well  in  their 
tasks.  A  great  part  remain  idle,  and  indifferent  to  the 
happiness  that  depends  upon  them ;  they  like  better  to 
vegetate  than  live  honestly  by  labour.  Tlie  youth  of  the 
country  give  themselves  up  to  foolishness  and  frivolity, 
and  to  that  idleness  which  is  the  mother  of  all  vice.  The 
crime  most  frequently  committed  is  theft,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  the  criminals  are  the  young." 

''  Another  consideration  comes  from  the  natural  union  of 
the  men  with  the  women  without  any  tie  of  marriage,  and 
the  number  of  children  by  one  father  having  different 
mothers,  creating  irregular  and  irresponsible  families  and 
ties." 

Quoting  from  a  late  article  in  one  of  their  papers  (^La 
Gazette  du  Peuple^  April  6,  1871),  the  editor  says  :  "  For 
sixty-eight  years,  from  which  dates  our  existence,  what  have 
we  done  ?  Nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  All  our  constitu- 
tions are  defective,  all  our  laws  are  incomplete ;  our  cus- 
tom-houses are  badly  administered,  our  navy  is  detestable, 
our  finances  are  rotten  to  the  base;  our  police  is  badly 
organised,  our  army  is  in  a  pitiable  state ;  the  legislative 
power  is  not  understood,  and  never  will  be ;  the  primary 
elections  are  neglected,  and  our  people  feel  not  their  im- 
portance ;  almost  all  our  public  edifices  are  in  ruins ;  the 
public  instruction  is  almost  entirely  abandoned." 

Yet,  not  satisfied  with  her  own  position  aud  the  regula- 
tion and  improvement  of  her  own  people  and  affairs,  Hayti 
presumes  to  interfere  with  her  neighbour,  Dominica, 
furnishing  the  disturbers  of  its  peace  with  assistance,  in 
order  to  create  an  impression  that  the  people  of  that  part 
do  not  want  to  join  the  American  Union. 

God  forbid,  that  the  annexation  of  this  part  of  the 
island  should  be  thought  of  by  us  for  one  moment,  even 
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though  DomiDica  becomes  one  of  our  States ;  for  the  people 
of  that  party  humble  as  they  are,  are  years  ahead  of  the 
mass  of  the  Haytians,  and  it  will  take  years  of  missionary 
enterprise  and  instruction  to  prepare  them  for  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty  as  enjoyed  by  us. 

Perhaps  to-day  no  nobler  enterprise  could  be  under- 
taken by'the  United  States  than  the  annexing,  settling, 
and  improving  St  Domingo,  in  order  that,  in  time,  the  in- 
fluence of  its  new  civilisation  might,  by  example  and  its 
spreading  influence,  develop  among  its  dusky  neighbours 
a  desire  to  share  in  the  blessings  and  advantages  which  it 
LB  the  boast  of  Americans  that  American  institutions 
bring. 

It  is  this  fear,  I  truly  believe,  with  which  the  authori- 
ties of  Havti  resrard  Dominican  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  for  they  know  well  enough  that  their  safety  and 
control  exist  only  so  long  as  the  masses  of  the  people 
remain  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sloth. 

It  was  during  these  negotiations  Hayti  became  alarmed, 
as  she  always  has  done  at  any  eflFort  made  by  a  foreign 
power  to  get  control  in  the  island;  and  she  assists  with  arms, 
men,  and  munitions  the  rebel  Cabral,  who  is  so  conscious 
himself  of  his  position  that  he  even  entitles  a  newspaper 
(purporting  to  be  his  ofBcial  organ,  but  which  is  printed 
by  Haytians  at  Port-au-Prince)  Revolutionary  Bulletin; 
and  Luperon,  who  is  simply  a  robber  chief,  was  maintained 
likewise ;  and  so  patent  to  the  whole  world  was  this  aid 
rendered  by  the  Haytian  authorities,  that  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Consulate  at  Cape  Haytien  bear  the  copies 
of  the  protest  of  the  energetic  Consul  at  that  place  (a  col- 
oured man)  against  this  improper  and  illegal  action  towards 
the  United  States. 

But  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  absence  of  true 

wisdom  and  statesmanship  in  the  government  of  Hayti  is 

its  treatment  of  the  outside  world,  an  example  of  which  is 

the  following,  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
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missioners,   three  gentlemen  eminent  for  their  learningy 
statesmanship,  and  philanthropy. 


.   HAYTL 

The  Commiflsionera,  of  ooune,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  experiment  of  self- 
g^yemment  which  the  blacks  are  trying  in  HaytL  They  certainly  wished  it 
all  success. 

They  could  not  understand  how  any  new  and  close  relations  between  St 
Domingo  and  the  United  States  could  affect  that  experiment  otherwise  than 
favourably.  They  felt  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  Gk>vemment  to  suppose 
that  it  contemplated  any  action  injurious  to  it.  They  had  too  much  faith  in 
the  virtue  of  our  institutions  to  doubt  that  the  form  established  of  similar 
institutions  in  a  neighbouring  land  must  act  favourably  upon  republicanism 
and  progress  in  HaytL  The  only  force  to  be  exerted  would  be  a  moral  one, 
the  force  of  example.  They  knew  of  no  valid  claim  which  Hayti  had  against 
St  Domingo,  nor  of  any  rights  or  interests  which  could  be  endangered  by  the 
extension  of  our  institutions  over  the  western  end  of  the  island.  Neverthe- 
less, they  desired  to  give  to  the  Qovemmeut,  and  to  intelligent  citizens,  an 
opportunity  of  stating  their  views. 

Moreover,  they  desired,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  to  make  the  same  obser- 
vations  and  study  of  Hayti  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  had  made  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  They  intimated  to  the  President  and  his  Council  their 
dispositions  and  desires.  They  stated  even  that  they  should  be  glad  to  be 
put  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  what  were  the  claims  of  Hayti  upon  St  Do- 
mingo, and  what  were  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Haytian  people  with 
respect  to  any  changes  that  might  be  brought  about  in  the  neighbouring 
republic.  But  they  received  no  encouragement  to  pursue  their  inquiries. 
They  asked  verbally,  and  through  our  minister  in  writing,  for  permission  to 
explore  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  this  was  met  in  a  spirit  equivalent  to  a 
refusal 

They  contented  themselves,  therefore,  with  taking  such  testimony,  and 
gathering  such  information  upon  matters  bearing  upon  the  question  of  an- 
nexation, as  they  could  without  giving  offence.  In  reviewing  the  whole  field 
of  their  investigations,  looking  to  the  interests  of  both  divisions  of  the  island, 
they  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  annexation  of  St  Domingo  to  the  United 
States  would  be  hardly  less  beneficial  to  the  Haytian  than  to  the  Dominican 
people.  This  benefit  would  arise  first  from  the  example  which  would  doubt- 
less be  afforded  of  a  well-regulated,  orderly,  and  prosperous  State,  the  great 
need  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  which  it  has  as  yet  never  seen ;  a  second 
and  more  direct  benefit  would  arise  from  the  equitable  establishment  of  a 
boundary  line  between  the  French-speaking  and  the  Spanish-speaking  nations 
upon  that  island,  and  its  guarantee  by  a  strong  power. 

This  would  end  the  exhausting  border  warfare  which  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  Hayti  as  well  as  St  Domingo,  and  would  enable  both  to 
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devote  their  energies  thenceforward  to  the  education  of  their  people  and  the 
development  of  their  resources. 

Bespectf  ully  submitted, 

B.  F.  Wade, 
Andrew  D.  White, 
S.  G.  Howe. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Naturally  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  herein  described  must 
have  its  effect  upon  the  character  of  its  people,  and  thus 
the  lower  order  of  Haytians  are  utterly  ignorant  and  illi- 
terate. "They  are  improvident  and  thoughtless  of  the 
future,  from  a  consciousness  that  their  l^nds  are  held  by 
a  tenure  often  depending  on  the  whim  of  an  officer,  and 
are,  moreover,  liable  to  the  devastations  of  contending 
armies.  They  attend  not  to  the  increase  of  planting.  The 
pruning-knife  seldom  checks  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the 
coffee-tree,  or  the  hoe  extirpate  the  choking  weeds.  The 
first  years  of  Haytian  independence  gave  a  gleam  of  pros- 
perity, for  the  country  was  in  that  secondary  stage  of  for- 
wardness in  which  the  French  left  it,  and  from  which  it 
has  since  gradually  declined." 

Of  the  better  class  and  the  leaders,  the  following  from 
a  prominent  Haytian,  who  was  very  frank  with  me, 
gives  this  expression  of  his  views  and  experience :  "  The 
greatest  ambition  of  a  Haytian  is  military  glory ;  to 
become  a  general  is  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  hopes,  and  to 
attain  this,  anything  will  be  sacrificed.  If  the  country  be 
at  peace,  and  he  see  no  chance  in  this  way  to  get  in,  he 
sets  about  getting  up  a  revolution ;  this  once  attained,  and 
successful,  the  victors  take  the  spoils,  until  they,  in  their 
turn,  have  to  give  place  to  other  successful  ones.  Mean- 
while the  country  goes  to  ruin ;  the  blacks  do  not  work, 
because  lazy  and  indifferent ;  the  peaceable  better  classes 
remain  as  quiet  as  they  are  allowed  to  be,  while  a  small 
party  in  power  holds  despotic  control  over  the  lives,  hopes, 
and  fortunes  of  the  others,  without  doing  anything  to  better 
either  the  country  or  its  people.     Consequently  most  of  the 
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*'  Oh !  whence,  as  wafted  from  E]3r8iam— whence 
These  perfames,  strangers  to  the  raptured  sense ; 
These  bonghs  of  gold,  and  fruits  of  heavenly  hue, 
Tinging  with  Yermeil  light  the  billows  blue  7  " 


Coasting  the  Island — Passengers  and  Tropical  Mode  of  Travel 
— Coast  Scenery — Port  de  Paix — Tortuga  Island — St  Nicholas 
Mole — Bay  of  Port-au-Prince — TTit  Town — Odd  Appearana 
— ILack  of  Hotels — Suburbs  of  Port-au-Prince — Pretty  Country- 
houses — Old  French  Places — La  Coupe — Road-making— Hay- 
tian  Soldiers — Feeling  about  Annexation — Noble  Conduct  of 
he  United  States  Minister — Aiding  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionists—  Visit  to  the  Interior — Sugar  Plantations — Lake 
Azuey — A  Swim  in  lieu  of  a  Dinner — A  Long  Ride  in  Bad 
Weather — Departure —  Gonaives, 

AN  the  morning  of  April  3,  we  went  on  board  of  the 
"  steamer,  having  bid  good-bye  to  our  good  friends  of 
the  Cape,  and  found  a  large  number  of  passengers  already 
congregated  on  the  deck,  the  majority  of  them  being  Hay- 
tians  of  various  shades  of  colour.  These  people  were  mostly 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  their  way  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  where  these  bodies  were  just  going  into  sessio^• 
They  seemed  to  be  a  well-behaved,  polite  set  of  people, 
several  of  the  legislators  being  quite  young  men,  while  one 
of  the  senators  was  a  venerable,  corpulent  negro. 

The  Port-au-Prince  was  a  moderate-sized  steamer,  with 
accommodations  for  a  sea-voyage  of  only  about  twenty 
passengers,  but  she  had  probably  twice  that  number  now. 
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But  as  the  voyage  around  the  island  is  a  very  smooth  and 
pleasant  one,  the  Haytians  lived  and  slept  on  deck  nnder 
the  awning ;  in  fact,  I  found  it  more  agreeable  myself  to 
swing  my  hammock  afb,  and  rest  in  that,  than  go  below  in 
the  warm  cabin. 

Bather  an  odd  sight,  though,  to  see  passengers  on  a 
steamer  content  themselves  with  spreading  their  mattresses 
and  blankets  upon  the  deck,  and  thus  get  their  night's 
rest — ^men,  women,  and  children  being  huddled  together 
promiscuously. 

The  steamer  is  owned  by  a  New  York  firm,  and  came 
out  direct  from  that  place  to  Cape  Haytian,  consigned  to 
the  American  house  of  Murray,  Price,  &  Co.  The  company 
has  a  subsidy  of  $40,000  per  year  from  the  Haytian  Govern- 
ment, which  I  believe  remains  unpaid  for  two  years  past, 
for  which  subsidy  the  steamer  carries  a  mail  once  a  month, 
and  also,  free,  the  members  of  the  Government  and  their 
families  between  the  capital  and  the  Cape. 

The  anchor  is  up,  and  oflF  we  go  from  this  beautiful  bay  ; 
but  keeping  close  in  shore  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Haytian  coast ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  thus  voyaging  in  these  tropic 
seas  amid  such  beautiful  scenes,  where,  as  in  the  present 
case,  our  company  was  pleasant,  the  ship  agreeable,  and  its 
officers  attentive. 

I  was  much  interested  with  the  talk  I  had  with  the 
Haytians  about  themselves  and  their  Government,  and  they 
all  expressed  much  sympathy  in  the  rude  treatment  I  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  the  Citadel  story 
seeming  to  be  familiar  to  them,  and  of  which  they  professed 
to  speak  as  a  great  outrage.  They  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  sincere,  but  at  all  events  they  heard  some  candid 
opinions  from  me. 

These  members  expected  a  warm  time  in  the  Assembly 
with  Saget,  the  President  of  the  republic,  as  there  was  a 
dead  lock  between  them  on  various  questions,  and  one  or 
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the  other  would  have  to  yield,  else  there  would  ensue  still 
another  of  the  many  revolutions  which  are  periodical  on 
this  island. 

The  greatest  trouble  aCTecting  the  present  Government 
is  to  know  how  to  run  its  finances,  as  the  paper  money 
now  out  has  little  or  no  value,  and  in  fact  there  is  nothing 
of  value  in  the  republic  upon  which  to  base  credit,  unless 
the  customs  are  hypothecated.  The  greatest  revenue  is 
obtained  from  the  export  duty  on  coflFee,  which  amounts 
to  an  enormous  sum,  but  which  kills  the  industry  of  the 
country,  making  the  coflFee  so  high  to  export  to  foreign 
markets  that  millions  of  pounds  are  left  unpicked  on  the 
trees  each  year. 

This  I  can  readily  believe,  for  as  we  sailed  along  the 
coast  we  did  not  see  any  signs  of  a  thickly-settled  country 
or  of  a  general  agriculture.  Only  occasionally  we  saw 
clearings  on  the  hill-side  that  marked  the  residence  of 
some  settler ;  yet  the  country  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
and,  as  the  Haytians  on  board  told  me,  splendid  coflTee 
land. 

Now  we  are  entering  a  noble  canal  or  passage  formed  by 
the  island  of  Tortuga  and  the  mainland,  and  upon  the 
shore  of  the  latter  is  spread  out  before  us  the  little  town 
of  Port  de  Paix,  presenting  a  pleasing  aspect  from  the  sea. 
It  is  a  small  place,  with  tolerably  well-built  houses  of  stone, 
a  large  church,  and  a  public  fountain ;  but  the  site  of  the 
town  is  unhealthy  from  the  low,  marshy  nature  of  the  land 
in  the  vicinity ;  but  the  country  about  it  is  said  to  be  fertile 
in  coifee,  with  forests  of  many  valuable  woods. 

Its  historic  interest  is  centred  in  the  fact  that  Columbus 
landed  here  on  his  first  voyage,  naming  the  place  Valparayso, 
or  Valley  of  Delight ;  it  was  also  the  dwelling-place  of  one 
of  the  ancient  caciques ;  and  the  French,  being  driven  from 
the  island  of  Tortuga  opposite,  settled  here,  and  gave  it  the 
present  name  of  Peaceful  Port 

Tortuga  (or  Turtle).  Island,  which  forms  the  other  shore 
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of  this  channel,  is  about  nine  le^n^^B  long  and  some  two 
miles  in  ite  greatest  vidth,  and  is  apparently  uninhabited 
and  nncnltivated,  bnt 
the  woods  npon  it  are 
said  to  be  very  valoable. 
This  island  is  note- 
worthy as  being  the  ori- 
ginal home  of  the  famous 
"  buccaneers,"  fteeboot- 
ers,  or  filibusters  of  the 
New  "World. 

Leaving  Port  de  Paix, 
the  chnracter  of  the 
shore  seems  to  change 
very  much ,  and  becomes 
more  wild  and  barren, 
with  occRsional  hills  of 
the  coffee,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  we  came  to 
the  superb  harbour  and 
bay  of  Mole  St  Nico- 
loB,  This  is  the  first 
place  in  the  whole  island 
whereEuropeans  landed, 
Columbus  entering  the 
bay  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember 1492,  and  nam- 
ing it  St  Nicolas  in 
honour  of  the  patron 
saint  of  that  day.  He 
gave  it  the  name  after- 
wards of  Mole  from  its 
shape. 

This  place,  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  the   New 
World,  remained  almost  unsettled  until  1704,  but  it  was 
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eaccessively  settled  by  French,  GermaDs,  and  English,  and 
at  different  times  immenBe  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
on  its  forts  and  walls,  which,  in  the  numerous  attacks  and 
revolutions  from  which 
it  lias  suffered,  have  be- 
come in  a  great  degree 
mined  and  dismantled 
— Cristophe  having  or- 
dered all  the  principal 
forts  to  be  destroyed. 
The  bay  itself  makes  a 
fine  picture  from  the 
sea,  and  ships  of  the 
largest  size  can  ride  out 
gales  with  perfect  safety. 
The  soil  here  is  arid  and 
poor,  and  produces  in 
perfection  only  the  grape 
and  the  fig.  But  the 
climate  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely healthy. 

This  port  or  bay  i& 
esteemed  to  be  as  valu- 
able and  commanding  a 
place  in  the  west  of  the 
island  as  Samana  Baj 
is  on  the  east,  com- 
manding as  it  does  the 
channel  between  Hayti 
and  Cuba,  and  probably, 
under  any  strong  and 
stable  Government, 
would  become  an  im- 
portant and  strong  naval 
rendezvous  in  these  waters. 

From  this  point  the  shores  Become  very  barren  and 
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ve,  were  it  not  that  natnre  assnmes  each  Etrange 

the  Tolcanic-lookiDg  rocks  of  the  shore,  or  the 
iblelands  that  look  like  artificial  glacis.      Then 
forbiddiDg-looking  coast,  hardly  shrabor  sign  ol' 
1  to  be  seen ;  bat  the  rocks  rise  np  in  level  plains 

that  aasame  the  form  which  entitles  them  to  the 
J-  bestowed  upon  them,  "  The  Platforms." 
closes  on  oa  as  we  enter  the  bay  in  which  is 
Port-an- Prince,  and  which  at  daybreak  all  hands 

to  see.     A  magnificent  harbour  and  a  queer  old 
led,  are  our  first  impressions,  not  much  changed 
r  investigations  ;  there  also  we  find  at  anchsr  a 

of  Haytian  men-of-war. 

r  time  we  had  of  it,  as  we  got  into  the  dock,  with 
ring  of  these  coloured  people,  both  on  board  and 
ut  the  sight  of  the  only  whsirf  in  the  port  nearly 
fit ;  for,  utterly  broken  and  decayed,  it  was  the 

allowed  by  the  Government,  and  upon   it  were 
ked  negroes  with  sacks  of  coffee  on  their  heads, 

themselves  on  the  loose  planks,  an  exploit  which 
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Week, would  be  detained  in  port  some  tendays  or  two  weekB, 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  make  my  arrangements  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States  in  her. 

There  being  no  hotel  of  any  respectable  kind  in  the  town, 
I  was  glad  to  accept  the  kind  offers  of  hospitality  made  to 
me  by  our  minister  aod  others. 

Hr  Bassett,  the  United  States  minister,  lives  most 
delightfully,  about  a  mile  ont  of  town,  on  a  hill  oveilooking 
the  town  and  bay,  affording  a  anperb  view  in  every  direc- 


tion, white  the  place  is  charming  in  its  InxariBot  vegeta- 
tion, having  also  a  marble  bath  large  enough  for  swimming, 
with  water  fresh  and  cold  from  the  mountain  stream. 

This  dwelling  was  originally  built  in  1849  for  one  of 
the  many  rulers  of  Hayti,  the  Emperor  Soulouque;  and 
though  making  no  pretension  to  elegance,  is  a  house  per- 
fectly adapted  to  a  climate  where  one  passes  most  of  the 
time  out  of  doors  or  on  piazzas,  of  which  this  has  an 
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ample  supply ;  and  here,  amid  flowers,  or  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  awnings  conveniently  lowered  on  the  porticoes,  one 
escapes  entirely  the  heats  and  odonrs  of  the  town  below, 
while  favoured  by  ever  pure  and  fresh  breezes  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

Near  to  Mr  Bassett's  are  several  other  beautiful  places, 
with  terraced  gardens,  roomy  and  stone-built  dwellings, 
and  superb  stone  swimming-baths,  in  which  the  ladies  of 
the  families  swim  as  well  as  the  men.  Most  of  these  places 
were  originally  owned  by  the  old  French  planters,  and 
from  them  can  be  obtained  an  idea  of  the  luxurious  manner 
in  which,  during  the  palmy  days  of  Hayti,  the  French 
planters  lived. 

I  was  particularly  glad  to  meet  these  places,  as  showing 
me  what  a  refined,  energetic,  and  intelligent  people  could 
make  for  themselves  in  the  way  of  beautiful  homes  and 
plantations  in  the  St  Domingo  portion  of  the  island,  under 
a  strong  and  stable  government. 

Some  of  my  most  delightful  hours  were  spent  enjoying 
the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr  Bassett  and  his  lady,  sharing 
with  them  some  delightful  rides  on  horseback,  both  to  the 
town  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  country.  One  ride  of  an 
evening  I  remember  with  particular  pleasure,  up  the  fine 
mountain  road  to  La  Coupe,  a  beautiful  village  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  road  all  the  way  up  was  apparently  dug 
out  of  the  mountain  side,  solidly  constructed  like  a  turnpike, 
and  afforded  us  most  superb  views  of  a  lovely  valley 
between  the  mountain  ranges,  and  also  of  the  town  and 
bay  of  Port-au-Prince. 

This  was  the  only  real  attempt  at  a  road  in  the  whole  of 
St  Domingo  or  Hayti  that  I  saw ;  but  it  was  enough  to 
show  that  no  great  difficulty  is  to  be  encountered  in  open- 
ing the  whole  island  to  good  means  of  communication  and 
travel. 

Having  arrived  during  Holy  Week,  we  found  business 
pretty  much  at  a  stand  still.  Holy  Thursday  being  kept  as 
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a  close  holiday  by  the  people  and  authorities.  I  was  much 
amused,  while  in  the  cabin  of  our  steamer,  by  a  visit  paid 
by  a  coloured  gentleman,  who  said  he  was  the  officer  of  the 
guard  at  the  wharf,  to  the  captain  of  the  ship.  This  official 
stated  he  waited  on  him,  the  captain,  to  tell  him  that  he 
must  not  permit  any  one  to  work  on  that  day,  as  it  was  a 
holy  day,  and  the  authorities  did  not  allow  it.  The  captain 
told  me  to  say  that  he  had  permission  from  the  authorities, 
and  that,  in  fact,  work  never  ceased  on  board  ship.  My 
acting  as  interpreter  engaged  me  in  quite  a  long  and 
amusing  theological  discussion  with  this  august  official, 
the  disputed  points  of  which  were  finally  settled  by  our 
"taking  a  drink"  together,  which  he  seemed  nothing 
loth  to  do. 

Mr  Hall,  an  American,  who  has  served  in  our  navy, 
being  chief  of  artillery  on  board  the  Haytian  man-of-war 
Terror^  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  go  on  board  of  her, 
and  a  highly  interesting  visit  I  had.  She  is  commanded  by 
a  Frenchman  formerly  in  the  French  merchant  service,  and 
has  several  white  officers,  while  her  engineer  and  crew  are 
all  black.  I  was  pleased  most  with  the  beautiful  order  in 
which  Mr  Hall  had  his  batteries,  the  pieces  of  which  were 
principally  10-inch  Parrott  guns,  with  one  or  two  11-inch 
Dahlgrens.  The  vessel  was  quite  a  large  one,  and  seemed 
in  excellent  order,  barring  the  crew,  who,  I  thought,  were 
rather  ragged  and  dirty,  which  can  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  only  one  suit  of  clothes  is  issued  to  them  at  a 
time  by  the  Government. 

Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  is 
certainly  an  interesting  town  for  a  few  days  to  the 
stranger,  not  alone  from  its  being  the  principal  town  in  the 
Island  of  Hayti,  and  curious  in  its  architecture  and  appear- 
ance, but  also  from  its  historical  associations. 

The  town  was  permanently  established  as  far  back  as 
1749,  the  convenience  of  its  location  to  all  the  other  points  in 
the  island,  as  well  as  its  proximity  to  the  most  fertile  plain 
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,  the  Cul-t!e-sac,  being  the  principal  reason  of 
t  locution. 

bt  portions  of  it  were  originally  built  at  different 

,  like  all  the  other  towns  of  importance  in  Hayti, 

Bal  character  has  been  very  much  chiing^ed  by  the 

[1  of  revolutionary  fires  and  earthquakes  to  which, 

I  period  of  its  settlement,  it  has  been  subjected. 

Tund  upon  which  it  is  situated  has  a  rather  abrupt 

fom  the  hills  around  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

,  which  are  wide  and  of  good  width,  run  at  right 

I  this  bay  front,  being  crossed  at  regular  intervals 

1,  which  thus  gives  the  town  the  appearance  of  being 

rith  great  regularity,  for  while  on  board  ship  in  the 

|ine  can  see  these  principal  streets  extending  bock 

I  some  distance,  except  to  the  south,  where  the 

piinales  iit  tlie  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains. 
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out  Id  the  bay  are  seen  the  hazy  hills  of  the  Isle  of  Gonave, 
which,  with  the  point  of  land,  Cape  St  Nicolas,  really 
forms  the  harhour  of  Port-au-Prince, 

This  Isle  of  Gonave  is  said  to  be  about  forty  miles  long 
by  nine  wide,  with  valuable  woods  growing  upon  it,  and  a 
climate  remarkably  healthy,  but  it  is  to-day  unsettled ;  its 
ancient  name,  familiar  to  Irving's  readers,  was  Guauabo  or 
Guanabano. 


B>r  of  Poct-Hi-Prii 


Port-au-Prince  is  reputed  to  he  a  very  unhealthy  place  at 
times,  much  fever,  both  yellow  and  native,  prevailing  there ; 
and  if  the  theory  of  the  prevalence  of  the  mangrove-trees 
l>e  true,  it  is  easily  accounted  for,  the  shores  and  islands 
being  covered  with  these  breeders  of  pestilence. 

Historians  tell  us  that  at  one  time  the  town  possessed 
handsome,  solid  strnctores,  including  public  buUdings, 
fountaius,  churches,  Ac;  but  if  so,  they  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  or  left  ruined  walls  to  mark  where  they  might 
Imve  been,  for  t«-day  even  the  houses  of  the  Assembly 
are  of  wood  of  most  ordinary   construction,   while  the 
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President's  palace  itself  is  only  mediocre  as  an  ordinary 
building.  The  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Salnave  are  Btill 
extant,  and  show  that  they  may  have  been  a  very  majestic 
series  of  buildings,  quite  imposing  in  their  architectnre, 
while  occasional  fountains,  the  worse  for  age  and  neglect, 
show,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  attempts  in  ancient 
days  to  beautify  the  place. 

There  is  yet,  however,  in  existence  an  immense  stone  basin 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  originally  built  and  still  used 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  the  horses  of  the  town*s-people,  a 
degree  of  luxury  of  which  no  other  city  I  know  can  boast 

To-day  the  lower  part  of  the  city  has  a  good  many  fine 
warehouses,  principally  those  of  foreign  merchants,  who 
live  on  the  second  floors;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  in  the  most  nondescript,  irregular 
styles  of  architecture.  The  market-places  are  mere  open 
squares,  and  the  church,  though  large,  has  nothing  remark- 
able about  it ;  but  the  streets,  lined  with  their  odd  stores 
and  contents,  void  of  sidewalks,  and  filled  constantly  with 
people,  present  an  odd  and  novel  appearance. 

There  seem  to  be  no  sanitary  rules  whatever,  and  the 
only  cleansing  of  which  I  heard  was  that  of  the  city  streets 
by  the  heavy  rains  and  showers.  In  fact,  quite  in  the  city, 
and  upon  the  open  square,  dead  animals  are  taken  and  left 
to  die  and  rot  without  hindrance  from  any  one. 

It  being  the  Holy  Week,  with  a  great  deal  of  show  and 
ceremony  going  on,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good 
many  interesting  sights,  the  military  displays  and  Govern- 
ment shows  being  the  principal  ones. 

The  President  and  his  staff  made  a  great  display  in  their 
brilliant  uniforms,  the  former  particularly,  who,  though  a 
man  over  fifty  years  of  age,  was  gorgeous  in  diamonds, 
feathers,  and  gold  lace. 

My  admiration  (?)  for  the  soldiers  was  mingled  with  pity 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  clothing,  which,  however 
brilliant  in  high-coloured  braids  and   flannel  ornament, 
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must  be  awful  hot  for  them  in  this  climate,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  our  old  army  clothing.  The  people  are,  I  nnder- 
stand,  a  little  "  down  "  on  the  Americans  on  this  subject, 
it  appearing  that  their  uniforms  were  a  lot  sold  at  auction 
at  Baton  Bouge',  at  one  of  our  Government  army  sales, 
purchased  by  a  government  officer  iu  New  York  for  about 
$6,  and  sold  at  $26  to  the  Haytian  QovernmeDt.  This 
uniform  is  sarcastically  called  the  Van  Bockkeleo  noiform 
in  Port-an-Prince. 

Of  course,  the  population  are  principally  blacks,  while 
the  mulatto  class  constitute  the  principal  aristocracy,  to 
which  are  added  the  white  French  Creoles,  as  also  many  of 
the  foreigu  merchants,  and  at  a  social  gathering  all  theee 
will  be  seen  in  various  proportions  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

As  mauy  of  the  native  coloured  population  have  been 
educated  in  France,  there  are  found  a  good  many  highly- 
cultured  men,  extremely  courteous  and  gentle  in  their 
manners ;  and  of  some  of  the  younger  inen,  only  a  few 
removes  from  white,  many  may  be  said  to  be  quite  elegant 
in  their  dress  and  manners.  Among  the  Creole  population 
one  meets  with  extremely  lively  and  agreeable  women,  many 
of  whom  are  married  to  foreigners. 

The  old  distinction  of  colour,  however,  exists  even  here, 
I  am  told ;  for  the  mulattoes  pride  themselves  on  being  a 
different  people  from  the  blacks,  while  the  latter  sneer  at 
the  former  as  being  neither  white  nor  black. 

I  found  a  good  many  English-speaking  people,  and 
amongst  them  some  coloured  people  who  settled  here  years 
ago,  established  themselves  in  business,  and  are  now  doing 
well.  I  bad  many  conversations  with  them,  among  whom 
there  seems  to  exist  a  great  difference  of  opinion  about 
some  things.  For  instance,  some  say  annexation  is  the  only 
salvation  for  the  island ;  others  say  it  would  not  do  at  all ; 
and  one  individual,  speaking  of  the  annexation  of  St 
Domingo,  said,  "  The  time  baa  not  come  yet  for  it." 
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r  not?"  I  a.^ked. 

Liise  the  day  that  that  takes  place  there  won't  be  a 

lin  left  alive  in  the  island."  (?  1!  1) 

lassett,  oar  minister,  I  find,  has  made  a  great  many 

■  himself  by  the  straightforward,  manly  conrse 

;a,  and  though  naturally  he  does  not  please  every 

he    is    extremely   popular  with    the    majority. 

f,  if  Mr  Washburne  received  so  much  praise   for 

e  at  Paris,  what  ought  to  be  said  of  Mr  Bassett'e 

lere  during  the  Salnave  troubles,  when  nearly  3000 

Iraght  the  protection  of  our  flag  at  his  oflice  and 

lid  where  be,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  refused  to 

■ingle  person  to  be  harmed  by  the  excited  revolu- 

Ihirsting  for  their  blood  ? 

ng  alone  at  that  time  in  his  position,  shot  at  in 

;  street:!,  and  without  the  presence  of  a  single 

1  man-of-war  to  sustain  him,  he  fed  and  cared  for 

ijile  at  his  own  expense,  and   though  bis  course 

iiifd  by  the  authorities  at  home,  1  am  ^o^rv   to 
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Protest "  to  the  Commissioners,  who,  on  my  quizzing  him 
about  it,  laughingly  replied,  "  Well,  Cabral  signed  it,  even 
if  I  did  write  it."  This  same  party  confessed  to  me  that 
though  it  was  his  businel^s  to  write  against  annexation, 
he  was  perfectly  aware  the  people  of  St  Domingo  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  it. 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  for  a  day  or  two  to  know  how  to 
get  back  into  the  country,  as  I  was  quietly  informed  no 
permission  would  be  granted  me,  if  asked  for,  by  the  autho- 
rities. As  I  had,  however,  a  passport  regularly  vis6d  by 
government  authority,  I  determined  to  take  my  chances  and 
"  go  it  alone."  This  was  more  easy  for  me  to  do  from  the 
fact  that  I  had  a  letter  to  an  American  merchant  here  who 
owns  a  large  sugar  estate  some  distance  back  in  the 
interior,  and',  as  he  was  at  his  place,  made  my  arrange- 
ments to  pay  him  a  visit. 

Having  found  a  horse  to  carry  me  and  my  traps,  and 
having  very  luckily  found  a  guide  in  the  person  of  an 
engineer,  who  was  going  to  the  very  place  of  my  destina- 
tion to  repair  some  of  the  sugar-mill  machinery,  I  started 
out  of  the  northern  gate  of  Port-au-Prince  for  the  sugar 
place  of  La  Selle,  in  the  grand  plain,  of  the  Cul-de-sac, 
famous  in  all  time  for  its  splendid  agricultural  qualities. 

Our  road  was  a  broad,  level  one,  leading  through  an 
immense  plain,  the  sides  of  which  were  bounded  by  moun- 
tains clad  in  verdure,  and  about  which  were  heavy  clouds 
rolling  before  us  that  promised  rain. 

This  road,  like  all  I  have  thus  far  seen  in  Hayti,  was  a 
perfectly  good  one,  capable  of  being  travelled  in  good 
weather  by  vehicles  of  every  kind,  though,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  ox-cart  we  occasionally  met,  all  the  travelling 
was  on  mule  or  horse  back.  The  sides  of  the  road  were 
almost  universally  lined  by  the  hedges  of  logwood,  that  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  now  a  valuable  article  of 
export, while  the  coffee-tree  was,  as  usual,  seen  here  and  there 
growing  almost  wild.    The  houses  were  of  the  most  ordinary 
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Buined  walls,  houses,  gateways,  ay,  even  the  remains 
of  a  bridge,  met  us  at  various  distances  out,  marking  the 
era  of  a  past  civilisation,  which,  alas  I  seems  now  to  be 
utterly  extinct ;  while  the  agriculture  that  had  once  made 
this  island  to  blossom  as  a  garden,  with  its  superb  coffee 
places  and  sugar  estates,  has  now  sunk  into  nothing ;  for 
the  traveller  beholds  naught  but  the  plantain  patch,  the 
wild  coffee-field,  or  the  small  field  of  sugar-cane,  whose 
product  is  principally  used  to  make  the  drink,  rum,  or  tafia, 
that  has  as  much  to  do,  as  anything  else,  after  the  miser- 
able Government,  with  the  degradation  of  the  people.  After 
some  hours  of  riding  we  came  upon  a  tract  of  country  in 
which  we  see  "  sugar  estates  "  that  have  more  claim  to  the 
name,  for  the  houses  and  mills  are  larger  and  more 
numerous,  and  the  extent  of  cane  cultivated  greater; 
but  even  of  these  the  product  is  principally  rum  and 
tafia.  . 

We  found  we  had  plenty  of  streams  to  cross,  and  farther 
on  we  discovered  the  rain-storm  had  been  travelling  ahead 
of  us,  tne  roads  being  now  heavy  with  mud  and  water, 
and  as  the  soil  is  the  same  rich  clay  or  loam  that  prevails 
in  similar  places  in  Dominica,  we  were  not  sorry,  after  a 
fatiguing  ride  of  some  fifteen  miles,  to  find  ourselves  at  our 
destination,  just  as  night  overtook  us. 

My  letter  presented,  we  were  soon  made  welcome,  and 
bestowed  in  comfortable  quarters,  our  host  entertaining  us 
with  his  experiences  of  sugar-cane  growing;  and  as  this  is 
about  the  only  regularly  organised  place  in  the  island,  his 
remarks  will  give  a  more  than  flattering  idea  of  labour  and 
agriculture  on  the  island. 

He  has  under  cultivation  a  thousand  acres  of  cane,  which  is 
growing  all  the  year  round,  for  as  fast  as  cut  down  it  renews 
itself  from  the  same  stalk,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the 
weeding,  hoeing,  or  care  of  the  cane,  as  is  done  in  Cuba. 

His  labourers  are  all  blacks,  all  living  on  the  place  or 
in  the  vicinity,  and  his  contracts  are  made  with  about 
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e  heads  of  families  to  do  tlie  necessary  work,  the 
wagea    per  hand   being  aboat   twelve  cents   per 
this  he  esteems  expenaive  labour  for  the  qoaJitr 

I  little  or  DO  strong  control  over  tliis  labonr,  being 
1  to  hnmonr  the  hands  in  great  degree  in  their 
fandangos,   and   church   celebrations.      He  has 
gines,  distilleries,  and  valuable  apparatos,  nnder 
!"  a  coloured  engineer,  to  whom  he  pays  $12  per 
he  whole  place  being  in  charge  of  an  administra- 
receives  a  salary  or  interest 

ry    to   every  other  sugar-producing  conntry,  the 
p  every  day  j  and  when  I  ask  if  this  is  as  profitable 
□g  the  milts  night  and  day  during  the  regular 
le  reply  is,  "  If  I  attempted  such  a  thing  my  plan- 
iuM  be  burned  by  the  people." 
gh  some  ?-jO,000  have  been  iaveeted  in  the  place. 
owiug  to  the  poor  labour  and  the  irregular  systetu 
Iture,  it  rntlier  slim  return,  and  this  id  only  in  mm 
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have  the  curious  pecniliarity  of  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the 
tides  of  the  sea. 

However,  bright  and  early  we  started  on  our  long  and 
tedious  journey,  my  guide  being  a  coloured  man  from  Phil- 
adelphia, formerly  a  servant  in  a  family  there,  but  for  many 
years  domesticated  in  Hayti,  and  by  name  Jerry. 

Jerry  was  a  bright,  smart  fellow,  fond  of  study,  and  intelli- 
gent in  the  affairs  and  condition  of  the  Haytians,  and  I  was 
much  the  gainer  in  information  from  the  day  he  spent  with 
me ;  and  as  he  not  only  speaks  English  but  Creole  perfectly, 
he  was  of  great  SQ;rvice. 

Our  road  still  lay  through  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country, 
the  soil  of  a  sort  of  white  clay  in  many  parts,  in  others  of 
dark  rich  loam,  it  being  all  well  watered  and  wooded,  the 
agriculture  being  limited  to  the  cane,  plantain,  and  wild 
coffee.  The  country  was  only  sparsely  settled  by  negroes 
living  in  the  rudest  of  huts,  with  no  attempts  at  gardens  or 
improvements  of  any  kind. 

At  some  of  the  little  settlements  through  which  we  rode 
we  found  parties  of  the  men  gathered  fighting  cocks,  while 
at  others  the  sound  of  the  tum-tum  or  banjo  gave  notice  of 
a  fandango  that  was  taking  place. 

In  another  place,  as  we  drew  near  the  frontier,  in  passing 
a  large  house  with  a  number  of  men  seated  or  standing 
about  it,  we  were  halted  and  directed  to  dismoiint,  upon 
doing  which  we  found  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mandant, and  a  guardhouse  near  the  frontier,  and  thus  I 
expected  to  have  had  some  trouble,  as  being  an  American, 
and  having  no  authority  to  travel,  I  was  liable  to  be  in- 
terfered with. 

I  don't  know  how  Jerry  fixed  it,  but  I  do  know  the  officer 
was  very  polite,  inviting  us  to  take  a  little  tafia  with  him, 
and,  very  glad  not  to  be  stopped  on  my  journey,  I  accepted 
his  apologies  with  great  pleasure. 

Another  hour's  ride  brought  us,  through  woods  and 
bottom-lands,   to   our   first   view  of  the   lake,  but  both 


I 

J 


not  ^tmw:  ariil  lliii.s.  Iiere 

iloiv  witli  milk  and  Iioiioy 

iul  of  any  wholesome  Chr 

I  asked  Jerry  how  thes' 
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happened  to  go  to  town,  a  small  roll  of  bread  would  be 
purchased  as  a  great  luxury. 

At  different  times  there  have  been  a  number  of 
American  negroes  brought  out  and  located  on  the  island, 
but  in  most  cases  bad  faith  was  kept  with  them.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  came  out  with  Redpath,  many  of  them 
were  deceived,  and  forced  to  work  two  days  in  the  week  for 
Government  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  money  for  their 
passage  out.  Some  of  these  old  people  quite  amused  me 
with  their  questions  about  "home,"  and  many  of  them 
reminded  me  of  the  "  uncles  "  and  "  mammies  "  of  the 
Southern  States. 

These  were  a  very  different  class  from  those  I  had  met  in 
Port-au-Prince,  some  of  whom,  quite  intelligent  people 
otherwise,  carried  away  by  their  position  as  successful  mer- 
chants, spoke  rather  contemptuously  of  their  less  favoured 
brethren. 

One  of  the  most  singular  things  I  observed  was  that  here, 
on  this  side  the  frontier,  with  identically  the  same  soil  and 
climate  as  that  in  Dominica,  tobacco  was  not  raised,  and 
was  considered  a  great  and  rare  luxury,  while  just  on  the 
other  side  the  Dominicans  raised  abundance.  So  also 
with  cattle;  while  there  there  was  abundance,  here  there 
was  none  to  be  seen,  except  maybe  a  sheep  or  two,  or 
perhaps  a  goat 

While  our  horses  were  feeding  I  endeavoured  to  get  a 
siesta  upon  a  palm-leaf  mat  that  had  been  spread  upon 
the  ground  for  me.  Vain  hope  1  for  in  the  branches  of  the 
cocoanut-trees  in  whose  shade  I  was  lying  were  some  bee- 
hives, their  occupants  buzzing  about;  over  and  under  me 
the  fleas  and  mosquitoes  fought  as  to  which  should  have  me  in 
possession,  while  an  occasional  ray  of  the  hot  sun  warmed 
me  up  into  a  state  of  tropical  frenzy,  until,  desperate  with 
my  inflictions,  I  gave  the  order  to  saddle  up,  and  Jerry  and 
I  were  soon,  after  a  rough  ride  of  a  mile,  at  the  border  of 
the  beautifid  lake  of  Azuey,  where,  in  old  times,  sugar  places 
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th  civilisation  made  this  a  parden,  now,  alas  I  wild 
Bltivated,  even  unmarked  by  such  a  sign  as  would 
p  had  been,  were  it  not  for  the  piles  of  ruined  walls 
s  tbat  marked  a  garden  wall. 

is  Burrouuded  by  ateep  hills,  except  on  the 
|=ide,  where  ia  a  small  plain,  filled  in  days  gone  by 
tiful  sugar  places. 
Bter  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  looked  very  tempting 
*r  our  long  journey  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
We  hitched  our  horses  in  the  woods,  and 
Ithe  only  favourable  epot  on  the  shore,  found  a 
Ity  of  coloured  females  washing  clothes. 
|-ked,  "  It  WHS  a  niee  place  to  bathe." 

'  they  said,  "  very  nice." 
[stcd  that  we  had  some  idea  of  going  in. 
jiight  we  would  like  it. 
to   "peel,"   apologising  for   disturbing  t.henj. 
lid  not  succeed  in  doing,  as  they  said,  "  Oh  I  don't 
Lud  Jerry  laughingly   exclaimed,   "Oh!   you 
■^  so  iiiode^it;  they  ain't  afraid,  if  you  are  not," 
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Heavy  cloads  warned  na  of  an  approach  ing  Btorm,  which 
Hoally  hroke  upon  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  so  we 
were  soon  in  the  saddle,  hoping  to  ontride  the  raiD,  which 
we  succeeded  in  doing  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Bat  finally  it  came  QpOQ  as — a  pouring,  heavy  rain, 
that  came  straight  down,  leaving  no  hope  of  keeping  dry 
uven  with  umbrella  and  poncho. 

Bat  why  describe  that  long  and  weary  ride  home — the 
Tuud  and  mire,  the  water  above  and  below,  the  swollen 
streams,  the  tired  horses  and  riders,  and  the  long,  weary 
liours  before  we  reached  our  night's  destination,  or  the 
long  and  uninteresting  journey  over  the  same  road  next 
morning  to  Portrau- Prince  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with 
that  last  journey  and  the  advent  of  the  rainy  season,  I 
concluded  that,  having  visited  the  most  favoured  parts,  I 
l)ad  seen  enough  of  the  interior  of  Hayti,  and  glad  I  was 
to  get  back  to  comfortable  quarters  and  civilised  food  in 
Port-an- Prince. 

Next  day,  going  on  board  the  steamer  th&t  was  to 
return  me  to  the  States,  I  found  her,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
coffee  and  logwood,  ready  to  sail,  a  number  of  passengers 
liaving  also  engaged  passage  in  her  to  New  York. 

A  lively  time  we  had  getting  off,  for  among  the  passen- 
gers were  the  American  Consul  and  his  wife,  who,  after  a 
residence  of  many  years,  were  taking  their  departure  for 
good,  their  leave-taking  of  the  town  and  its  people  being 
marked  by  the  assembling  on  the  wharf  and  steamer  of  all 
the  principal  people,  black,  white,  and  coloured. 

Then  there  was  a  young  belle,  too,  whose  friends,  with 
the  '.'  sympathy "  peculiar  to  these  people,  gathered  to 
take  a  last  farewell ;  and  as  most  of  those  were  handsome 
young  people  of  the  feminine  order,  there  were  some  of 
us  quite  sorry  not  to  have  snch  charming  friends  to  whom 
to  say  good-bye  in  Haytian  fashion  (t.«.,  kissing  on  both 
cheeks). 

My  furewell  was  of  a  different  order,  however ;  for  as  I 
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hie   Imud  of  a  stalwart  merchant,  the  last  to  go 

litle,  he  said,  "  Remember  me  to  H- -;  tell  him 

lu't  changed  for  the  better;  that,  had  as  things 
he  was  liere  tweoty  years  ago,  they  are  to-day 
I  worse."     Alas  !  poor  Hayti  I 

e  are  clear  of  the  deck,  tears  are  shed, 
liiefs  Waved,  and  at  last  we  are  steaming  over  the 
jbay  to  Gonaives,  our  last  place  to  visit  in  Hayti. 
Icid  sea  and  soft  skies  I  find  it  more  agreeable  to 
I  hammock  on  deck  for  the  night  than  to  go  below 
Many  of  the  passengers  think  as  I  do, 
Bell  themselves  on  deck,  being  protected  from 
Tvs  by  the  awning ;  therefore  we  are  all  ready, 
■  breaks,  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  little 
JSonaives,  which,  thongh  situated  in  a  beantiful 
Lothing  very  attractive  in  its  Inndscaiie   sur- 

Bchor  dropped,  a  party  of  us  were  soon  ashore   in 
(early  morning,  being  received  at  the  landing  bv  a 
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commercial  world,  for  here  are  shipped  large  quantities  of 
the  coffee  of  the  island,  of  which  that  produced  about 
Qonaives  is  said  to  be  the  very  best.  Cotton,  too,  is 
produced,  and  used  to  be  shipped  in  large  quantities,  while, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Hayti,  when  there  was  an  agricultural 
system,  indigo  in  large  quantities  was  an  important 
product. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  flat,  level  plain,  its  name  being 
the  original  Indian  name,  though  the  place  was  not  really 
settled  until  about  1738.- 

The  piece  is  historic,  as  having  been  the  port  from  which 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  embarked  in  the  Heros  for  France, 
never  more  to  be  actively  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  the 
country ;  but  here  also  was  proclaimed  the  solemn  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  made  the  Haytians  freemen ; 
otherwise  it  is  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  places  I  have 
seen. 

Again  we  are  on  board  the  ship,  steering  along  the  coast, 
which  presents  the  same  characteristics  of  rocky  shore, 
verdure-clad  hills,  or  curious  tableland,  forms  that  have 
entitled  this  part  of  the  coast  to  the  name  of  Platform ; 
and  as  the  shades  of  night  are  closing  in,  we  see  behind  us 
the  last  point,  as  we  head  directly  north,  of  the  Mole  St 
Nicolas ;  whereupon,  with  visions  of  the  balmy  days  of  a 
northern  spring  before  us,  we  join  heartily  in  the  chorus 
ascending  to  those  tropic  skies,  of — 

"A  wet  aheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 
And  a  health  to  the  Homeward  Bound  I " 
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United  States  upon  this  subject,  and  having  his  mind  filled 
with  the  denunciations  of  this  island  and  its  people  (by 
political  leaders  for  political  purposes),  he  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  St  Domingo,  where,  instead  of  finding  war  and 
bloodshed,  troops  and  cannon,  and  a  people  controlled  by 
mere  force,  he  found  instead  everywhere  the  utmost  peace 
and  quietness. 

Greater  still  was  his  astonishment  when,  reaching  St 
Domingo  city,  the  headquarters  of  the  tyrant,  the  usurper, 
Baez,  he  found  that  person  in  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
Presidential  chair,  or  walking  about  like  any  other  citizen, 
unattended  or  supported  by  the  armed  myrmidons  that  had 
been  described  as  alone  keeping  him  in  place. 

In  order  not  to  fatigue  the  reader,  I  have  touched  in  my 
journeying  very  lightly  on  the  sentiment  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States  among  the  people  of  St  Domingo ;  but 
here  I  deem  it  a  fitting  place  to  testify  to  the  almost 
universal  wish  of  the  people,  high  and  low,  to  come  into  the 
American  Union  ;  and  this  testimony  may  be  esteemed  of 
greater  weight  when  I  say,  that  it  was  elicited,  not  only 
from  the  people  in  many  a  quiet  talk,  in  dwellings  and 
stores,  in  towns  and  villages,  away  from  any  official  presence 
or  influence,  but  also  in  the  wilds  and  solitudes,  where  I 
heard  but  one  cry,  "  Give  us  peace  and  safety,  and  good 
roads." 

In  the  contest  of  politics  against  St  Domingo  annexa- 
tion, some  of  our  wisest  and  best  men  seem  to  have  been 
led  astray  either  by  false  information  or  through  ignorance 
of  the  actual  condition  of  afiairs  in  that  island,  and  some 
phases  of  this  contest  would  appear  ludicrous  were  not  the 
results  so  serious. 

Here,  for  instance,  while  a  champion  is  wielding  the 
weapon  of  defence  in  favour  of  the  revolutionist  Cabral, 
the  latter  comes  forth  and  refuses  to  be  defended  in  the 
following  "  official  document,"  of  which  such  fellows  always 
seem  to  have  a  large  supply,  thus : — 
36 


HosouBABLE  President — ' 
Mussiicliu setts,  ill  liia  discyur.-jc 
Island  of  St  Dumingd,  proiioui 
1870,  Boja,  with  reference  to 
tlut  hia  policy  (Otibral's)  is  to 
and  Dominica,  as  they  were 
Uated  from  1616  to  18480),  > 
dence  ti  the  Domimcan  part  o 

The  polity  tiiat  the  Senator 
wjiicb  neither  mj  party  noi 
proteat,  aa  I  here  do,  against  1 
in  doing  this,  I  believe  I  hav 
BaaociaiteB,  and  fulfilled  one  of 
poeed  upon  ma  as  chief  of  a  p 

NnSA,  Aanury  IS,  1871. 

But  this  distingQislied 
escape  the  wratii  of  the  o] 
Bolain  OJlcial  of  St  D 
orator  of  the  Senate  at 
never  be  opened  except  i 
in  accord  with  his  great  ri 
respect,  &c,  runs  as  the 
fastens  deeper  and  deepe 
CommiBsion  will  see  tha 
are  nothing  but  the  ignc 
of  discrediting  the  high 
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ested  in  this  question,  but  so  is  all  the  world,  and  especially 
the  American  people.  The  philanthropist,  the  statesman, 
the  merchant,  and  the  manufacturer,  are  all  equally  con- 
cerned in  an  island  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  will 
conduce  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  humanity, 
the  extension  of  trade  and  the  production  of  necessary  articles. 

Though,  as  an  American,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  our 
institutions  carried  into  that  island,  and  our  great  privilege 
of  self-government  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  the  tropics, 
yet  I  should  be  equally  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Haytians,  to  see  their  island  allied  to  some  pro- 
gressive Government ;  and  Germany  has  already  a  strong 
footing  on  the  island  in  the  hold  her  merchants  have 
acquired  on  its  trade  and  commerce. 

That  any  Government  would  profit  by  this  connection 
there  is  not  the  slighest  reason  to  doubt;  but  to  the  United 
States,  from  their  position,  would  accrue  advantages  and 
benefits  that  could  come  to  no  other  nation ;  and  these  were 
perhaps  never  more  clearly  and  soundly  expressed  by  any 
statesman  than  by  General  Grant  in  his  annual  message 
when  recommending  the  measure  to  national  legislation. 
He  said : — 

^^  During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  treaty  for  annexation  of 
the  republic  of  St  Domingo  to  the  United  States  failed  to  receive 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  I  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced then  that  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  commercially  and 
materially,  demanded  its  ratification. 

"  Time  has  only  confirmed  me  in  this  view.  I  now  firmly  believe 
that  the  moment  it  is  known  that  the  United  States  have  entirely 
abandoned  the  project  of  accepting  as  a  part  of  its  territory  the 
Island  of  St  Domingo,  a  free  port  will  be  negotiated  for  by  European 
nations. 

*^  In  the  Bay  of  Samana  a  large  commercial  city  will  spring  up,  to 
which  we  will  be  tributary  without  receiving  corresponding  benefits, 
and  then  will  be  seen  the  folly  of  our  rejecting  so  great  a  prize.  The 
Gover^ment  of  St  Domingo  has  voluntarily  sought  this  annexation. 
It  is  a  weak  power,  numbering  probably  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls,  and  yet  possessing  one  of  the  richest  terri- 
tories under  the  sun,  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  ten 
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\  people  in  luxniy.      The  people  of  St  Domingo  are  not 

I  maintaining  themselves  in  their  present  condition,  and 

I  for  ojitside  support.     They  crave  the  pnitection  of  onr 

lid  our  luns,  aiir  prugresa  And  civilisation.     Shall 

I  them  %       The  acquiidtion  of  St   Domingo  is  desirable 

its  geographical  position.      It  oniniands  the  e: 

II  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  transit  o: 

nil,  best  and  most  capacious  harbours,  most  salubrii 

ftd  the  moat  valuable  products  of  the  forest,  mine,  aud  soil 

Ithi.  ^e>'t  Indm  Island?.      Its  possession  by  us  will  in  a 

1  build  up  a  cnnstwise  commerce  of  immense  magnitude, 

1  go  fir  toward  restoring  to  ob  our  lost  merchant  marine. 

those  articles  which  we  consume  so  largely  and  d<i 

9  equalising  our  exports  and  imports.     In  case  of 

,r  it  will  give  us  command  of  all  the  islands  referred   to, 

fcrevent  an  enemy  from  ever  again  possessing  himself  of 

T,  upon  our  verj  const    At  present  our  coast  trade  betweeii 

I  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  those  bordering  on    the 

(icii   H  cut  m  tHO  bv  the  Brih;irriaa  and   Antilles  twice. 

it  wen    I  I'T  throuth  foreign  countries  %n  get  by  se;i 

I  to  the  west   c  list   of  Floridii.      St   Domingo,  with   a 

rnmcnt    iiiidtr  win  h  Ler  inimenae  resources  can    be 


i.d.  '  This 


hibou; 
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make  slavery  insupportable  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  once,  and 
ultimately  so  in  Brazil ;  it  is  to  settle  the  unhappy  condition  of 
Cuba,  and  end  an  exterminating  conflict*  it  is  to  furnish  our  citizens 
with  the  necessaries  of  everyday  life  at  cheaper  rates  than  ever 
before ;  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a  rapid  stride  toward  that  greatness  which 
the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  entitle  thb  country  to  assume  among  nations.  So 
convinced  am  I  of  the  advantages  to  flow  from  the  acquisition  of  St 
Domingo,  and  of  the  great  disadvantages — I  might  almost  say 
calamities — to  flow  from  non-acquisition,  that  I  believe  the  subject 
has  only  to  be  investigated  to  be  approved." 

And  it  can  be  said  that  if  this  doctrine  of  Monro  is  to 
be  maintained  with  any  reason  by  the  United  States,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  Dominicans  to  say  to  them,  "  You  shall 
not  come  into  our  Union,  but  neither  will  we  allow  you  to 
ally  yourself  with  any  one  else."  Other  nationalities  might 
naturally  have  something  to  say  in  this  direction ;  for,  as 
said  the  London  Times  (Nov.  29,  1869),  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  an  expedition  starting  from  the  United  States  to 
take  possession  of  Samana,  which  was  looked  upon  by  some 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  Hayti,  and  from  Hayti  to  Cuba: — 
^^The  commercial  life  that  would  be  imparted  by  these  move- 
ments can  hardly  be  over-estimated;  and  hence,  supposing 
them  to  be  carried  out  with  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned, 
they  may  be  contemplated  as  full  of  promise  in  favour  of 
an  extension  of  British  trade." 

If  it  be  the  mission  of  Eugland  to  colonise  and  settle 
(see  parliamentary  debates  on  Fiji  annexation)  the  desolate 
spots  of  the  world,  it  may  be  claimed  for  the  United 
States  that  it  is  hers  to  encourage  all  aspirants  for  civil 
liberty  in  any  part  of  the  New  World,  and  either  by  her 
protection  or  incorporation  lend  a  helping  hand  to  human- 
ising all  young  peoples  irrespective  of  race  or  colour. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  about  St  Domingo  is, 
that  although  it  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  belie  and  be-little 
it,  yet  in  all  the  authorities,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery 
to  the  present  time,  no  matter  of  what  nationality,  there  is 
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sriter  who  does  not  speak  in  the  most  glowing 
this  island,  its  climate,  its  scenery,  productions, 
eneral  natural  intelligence  of  its  people,  and  their 
J  and  kindness  of  disposition  under  favourable 
nces.     I  am  glad   to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact, 
onal  observation,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
igo  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  Great 
ielgiura,  or  France. 

Kingsley  has  been   by  acme   deemed   romantic 
amiliar  as  he  is  with  the  lower  classes  of  his  own 
ind  with  the  masses  particularly  of  the  London 
1,  who  live,  in  many  cases,  utterly  ignorant  of 
light,  and  warmth,  he  should  wish  that  the  beau- 
unsettied  solitudes  of  the  New  World  might  be 
y  some  of  their  number. 

:  writer  so  fur  agrees  with  him  that  he  wishes,  in 
H  of  intj^rnational  meetings,  that  some  grand  in- 
il  organisation  could  he  formed  to  transport  those 
:  not  tbu  means  themselves,  to  tliose  parts  of  the 
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must  be  taken.  IndividiialB  from  the  Korthern  States, 
now  residing  on  the  coast,  and  engaged  in  cultivating  plan- 
tations there,  say  they  can  labour  with  their  own  hands, 
and  that  white  men  may  work  under  certain  pegulationB  as 
safely  as  in  the  United  States.  As  a  fair  illnetration  of 
this,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  greater  numbers  of  those 
persoDS  engaged  in  commerce  are  foreigners,  from  France, 
from  England,  from  Spain,  but  more  particularly  &om 
Germany,  all  of  whom,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  those 
residing  in  Port-au-Prince  and  Cape  Eaytian,  enjoy  as 
good  health  as  they  did  in  their  own  conntries. 

The  monntain  slopes  and  valleys,  overlooked  or  snr- 
rounded  by  lofty  ridges,  are  comparatively  cool,  and  are 
favourable  to  Northern  constitutions.  Within  a  few  hours' 
ride  inland  farms  were  visited,  where  the  temperature, 
cooled  by  the  neighbouring  peaks,  was  bracing;  and  in  the 
same  fields  could  be  seen  growing  cabbage  and  bananas, 
potatoes  and  plantains,  Indian-corn  and  sogar-cane,  Sue 
Eflective  labonr  can  be  prosecuted  by  white  men  in  such 
regions,  and  general  good  health  maintained.  The  pro- 
cesH  of  acclimation  to  strangers  coming  in  was  so  slight  as 
\ja  be  scarcely  an  inconvenience.  It  may  be  said  generally 
that  this  process  presents  no  greater  obstacla  to  emigration 
than  does  the  similar  process  in  several  of  our  new 
States. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  island  is  ench  that  a 
decided  difference  exists  between  its  eastern  and  western 
ends  in  regard  to  health.  In  the  eastern  or  windward 
portion  of  the  island,  occupied  by  the  Dominican  republic, 
the  principal  mountain  chains  run  in  lines  approaching  an 
east  and  west  direction.  The  valleys  between  them  are 
therefore  swept  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year 
by  the  trade  winds,  which  in  that  latitude  come  from 
directions  east  and  north-east.  These  valleys  are  thus  con- 
stantly supplied  with  pore  aii  from  the  sea,  and  malariona 
influences  are  rapidly  dissipated. 
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lother  hand,  the  west  end  of  the  island,  occnpied 
walled  in  on  its  eastern  or  leeward  side  by 
high  mountains  running  in  irregular  curves 
Ih  to  south.  It  would  appear  that  these  act  to 
lilt  as  barriers  to  the  trade  winds ;  and  to  this  fact, 
jith  the  influence  of  neighbouring  marshes  and 
I  swamps,  it  is  due  in  a  great  measure  that  Port- 
I  and  the  country  about  it  have  so  bad  a  reputa- 
l^ard  to  health, 

!  large  towns,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  of  any  practical  application  of  sanitary 
!  causes  tliem  to  rank  far  lower  in  regard  to 
I  they  otherwise  would.  Among  the  leading 
I  events  connected  with  Hayti  and  St  Domingo 
stamped  tbemselvea  upon  the  ]mblic  mind 
I  dreadful  qiidemics,  principally  yellow  fever, 
aged  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Spanish 
Iccessively  landed  upon  the  coast, 

Tcrc   Eiiropeaus,  and  their  e^ad  fute  inter- 
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• 
besieged  by  the  negroes,  and,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
early  chapters,  in  many  cases  forced  to  resort  to  dog-meat 
for  food. 

But  probably  their  greatest  losses  were  occasioned  by  the 
harassing  nature  of  their  conflicts  with  the  negroes,  who, 
laying  aside  all  established  tactical  rules  of  organisation 
and  manoeuvre,  simply  became  a  vast  body  of  skirmishers, 
retiring  when  attacked  to  their  woods  and  hills,  and  then 
harassing,  by  ambushed  and  detached  fire,  old  troops  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  great  art  of  modern  warfare,  of  in- 
dependently availing  themselves  of  advantages  offered  for 
shelter  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

The  English  expedition'  to  St  Domingo,  which  is  some- 
times referred  to,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  not 
attended  by  any  greater  loss  of  life  from  disease  than  might 
have  been  expected  with  the  imperfect  sanitary  regulations  of 
military  forces  which  have  existed  down  to  a  recent  period. 

One  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the  English  army 
remarks  upon  the  cause  of  the  great  sickness  of  the  troops 
in  saying,  "  They  were  overworked,  dispirited,  and  §hut 
up  in  towns  where  they  were  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
and  thus  gave  way.  They  pursued  a  diet  opposite  to 
that  of  the  French;  eating  meat  freely,  and  drinking 
ardent  spirits ;  and  being  of  plethoric  habit,  were  quickly 
susceptible  to  the  heat.  The  French,  on  the  contrary, 
prepared  themselves  by  gentle  purges,  ate  little  meat,  and 
drank  little  wine,  and  that  of  the  lightest  kind,  being 
particular  to  get  a  tepid  bath  each  day." 

Yet  another  writer  says,  "  We  have  seen  in  St  Domingo 
and  Guadaloupe  bodies  of  white  troops,  always  active  and 
in  movement,  execute  on  the  largest  scale  field  fortifications, 
and  conclude  their  tasks  with  as  much  celerity  as  though 
they  had  lived  all  their  life  in  Europe.  And  they  resisted 
the  attacks  of  tropical  disease  much  better  than  those  of 
the  garrison  who  lived  in  idleness.'* 

^'  The  losses  of  the  Spanish  army  from  illness  were  largely 
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he  utter  lack  of  sanitary  care ;  and  tlie  Commis- 
,re  satisfied  that  those  loeaea  have  been  eDormoualy 
.tcJ.      The     Commies  ion  ers    have    given    special 
I  to  the  matter  of   health;    and   besides    getting 
ion    from   other  quarters,  they  have  charged  two 
gentlemen  to  report  specially  upon  it.     Their  con- 
3  this : 

popular  idea  that  the  Dominican  territory  is  parti- 
inhealthy,  and  that  persons  visiting  it  are  periodi- 
ibie   to   yellow  fever,  is  entirely  erroneous.     The 
general  health  and  longevity  is   quite   equal    to, 
rably  greater  than,  that  of  the  United  Stales,  as  a 
Immigrants  are  not  liable  to  any  more  disturbance 
al  health  in  the  process  of  acclimation,   than   are 
ivho  pass  from  the  old  to  the  new   States  of  the 
itates;  and,  saving  upon  the  sea-coait,  the  process 
tie  as  to  escape  notice.    Taking  the  year  through,  as 
ricultural  work  can  be  done  without  affecting  health 
;  done  in  our  middle  and  western  States,  and  with 
resalt8^Person^r^i]^irenmstance^|fi^l^ 
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by  that  of  almost  every  member  of  the  ComtnissioD,  was 
that  we  could  find  no  trace  that  yellow  fever  had  ever  pre- 
vailed irf  any  of  this  part  of  the  island  as  an  epidemic. 

A  fellow-passenger,  previously  alluded  to,  and  who,  for 
over  twenty  years,  had  been  a  resident  medical  man  at 
Santiago,  asstired  me  that,  though  he  had  been  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  he  had  never  met  with  a  climate  so 
undoubtedly  salubrious  as  that  of  St  Domingo ;  and 
while  not  denying  that  yellow  fever  was  as  likely  to 
visit  the  coast-line  as  an  epidemic  as  any  of  the  other  West 
Indies,  said  it  had  never  yet  done  so,  except  in  the  case  of 
accmnulated  nnmbers  of  foreign  troops. 

His  views  of  sanitary  measures  for  new-comers,  being 
also  those  fonnd  in  many  reliable  anthorities,  it  may 
be  said  that,  if  attended  to,  they  would  nodonbtedly  be 
accompanied  with  good  resolts.  These  are  simply  a  gentle 
purge  before  landing,  obviated  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  sea-sick.  A  sparing  nse  of  fruit  on  first  arrival. 
No  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  outside  clottiing,  which 
may  be  a  light  tweed  or  linen,  a  flannel  shirt  should  in- 
variably be  worn  next  the  skin.  A  very  moderate  use  of 
wines,  and  especially  ardent  spirits;  the  free  use  of  water, 
and  ice  unlimited,  if  to  be  had;  a  daily  bath,  cold  in  the 
morning,  and  tepid  in  the  evening,  is  of  great  service  to 
the  health. 

Tafia,  a  superior  quality  of  the  native  rum,  if  made  into 
a  punch  with  lemon  and  ice,  is  cooling  to  the  blood. 

If  to  these  are  added  exercise  or  labour,  avoiding  mid-day 
sun,  and  also  gfeat  fatigue,  general  health  would  be  as 
good  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  those  residing  on 
the  coast,  while  in  the  interior  there  is  nothing  to  appre- 
hend on  the  score  of  health. 

Two  seasons  are  distinguished  in  the  island — winter  and 
summer.  From  the  month  of  May  to  October,  the  rains 
are  abundant,  but  diminishing  in  their  quantity  towards 
the  latter  month.     From  February  to  April,  osuf^y  the 
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IvDowu  as  the  dry.     In  May  and  June  the  raius 

Bnly  heavy,   hut  accompanied   with  thunder  and 
The  fullowing^  is  from  M.  St  Mery: — - 


cd  eoDBistiiig  pfirtly  in  monntaios  aad  partly  io  pluns, 
1  variety  in  the  cHmut*  aad  temperatare.  This  variety 
)■  produced  by  the  aituation  in  ine  region  of  the  trade 
'  e  wind  coming  from  the  east,  towards  which  the  island 
whole   length,  finds  in   the   intervals  of  the   chains  of 

0  many  chauueis  of  circulation,  by  means  of  which   it 

1  tempera  the  mountains,  an  advaotage  that  the  plains. 
na  of  the  mountaina  aoraetimes  interrupt  the  passage  of 

Ld  change  its  direction,  do  not  parLtke  in.  Besides,  a 
Bcal  circumstances,  such  as  the  elevation  of  the  land,  the 
f  w:it«r  that  runs  over  it^  and  the  scarcity  or  abundauoe 
e  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  eflect  of  the  climate, 
jiiiwerful  cause  did  not  baUncB  the  notion  rjf  the  sun 
irrid  ziinc,  nhich  darta  its  raja  almost  perpendicularly 
three  months  in  the  year  at  yt  Domingo,  the  tempera' 
aland  would  be  insupportable  to  man,  or  at  least  to  the 
t  fiTmcii  on  pur[msc  for  the  climate.  But 
iif  which  we  have  just  spuken,  the  sjilutary 
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of  the  Bea,  coming  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  U 
Been  advancing  in  that  direction,  agitating  the  leaves  and  other 
volatile  bodies  near  the  coast.  The  land  breeze  has  an  effect  exactly 
opposed,  and  the  moce  the  aituatioti  approaches  the  centre  of  the 
island  the  sooner  does  it  manifest  itself. 

"It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  succession  of  these 
breezes  is  so  very  regular  as  not  to  be  subject  to  any  variation.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year,  and  particularly  during  the  equinoxes  and 
Bolstices,  the  sea  breeze  becomes  very  strong,  sometimes  even  im- 
petuous, and,  during  several  days,  blows  without  interval,  or  with 
but  short  pauses  ;  during  which  time  the  land  breeze  is  not  felt  at 
all.  At  such  seasons  the  violence  of  the  sea  breeze  usually  augments 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  as  if  encouraged  by  his  presence. 

"At  other  times  the  land  breeze  predominates,  which  happens, 
for  instance,  in  the  tempestuous  seasons.  As  almost  all  the  tempests 
come  from  the  interior  part  of  the  island,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
overspread  the  sky  the  sea  breeze  dies  away,  leaving  the  empire  of 
the  horizon  to  that  of  the  land,  which  spreads  in  every  direction, 
hot  with  unequal  rapidity,  thick  dark  clouds,  loaded  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  pouring  down  deluges  of  rain.  After  the  tempest 
is  over,  the  land  breeze  continues  predominant  for  the  night,  and 
even  till  the  next  day,  when  the  sea  breeze  drives  it  back  to  its 
retreat  in  the  monntains. 

"  From  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  breezes,  comes  an  almost 
continual  agitation  in  the  air,  which  necessarily  has  a  great  deal  of 
influence  on  its  constituent  qualities.  With  the  sea  breeze  the  air 
acquires  the  quality  that  gives  to  the  lungs  what  is  necessary  to  resist 
the  heat  and  to  cool  the  blood,  which  an  abundant  perspiration 
tends  to  heat  and  impoverish.  But  it  is  for  the  cheering  return  of 
the  land  breeze  that  the  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo  wait  with  im- 
patience. This  refreshing  breeze  giVes  to  the  whole  body  a  calm 
sensation  that  the  soul  soon  participates ;  it  invites  sleep,  renders  it 
restorative,  and,  in  the  high  lands,  it  strengthens  the  fibres,  and  even 
prolongs  life." 

In  the  low  groacds,  the  thermometer  does  not  descend 
below  84°  F.,  and  ascenda  as  high  as  91°;  but  in  the  high 
lands,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  temperature  is  equable 
and  agreeable. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  inhabitants  scarcely 
agree  upon  what  periods  of  the  year  onght  to  be  designated 
winter  and  summer.  Those  who  live  to  the  west  and  south 
and  midland  parts  consider  the  time  between  April  and 
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■  as   including  the  winter  months  or  season  of 
the  inhabitiints  of  the  northern  districts  reckon 
reverse,  hut   neither   of  tliem   speak   of  8i»ring 

t  season,  however,  for  the  new-comer  \a  land  and 
isily  acclimated  may  he  said  to  he  any  time  after 

■euce  to  the  common  helief  that  all  the  West  India 

islands  are  the  home  of 

,:.,"          ^-^»i^         innumerable  insects  of 

-  s  !,    "'■■    ^^^^C         a  venomous  nature,   it 

'             ji^vj                      nrny  be  said  that  this  is 

jS^^Stfei    .  /  '-■      quite  wrong.    The  scor^ 

^^^^^^K^^^^^      hy  the  Northern  mind, 

" '—f^:'        in    St    Domingo,     aTid 

scDTTinn.                           then   it    was    not    the 

lurminy   thing  1  hiul  imii'.'ineil ;  and  its  sting  is 
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are  capable  of  prodncing  almost  every  variety  knows  in  the 
world ;  while  of  the  varions  woods,  many  almoBt  anknown 
to  commerce,  the  anpply  is  nnlimited.  The  most  interesting 
snbject  for  the  emigrant  would  natorally  he  the  land  ques- 
tion ;  and  of  land  there  is  abandance  of  every  kind,  which 
for  many  years  is  likely  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate.  The 
tenure  at  present  is  very  pecoliar,  the  system  in  vogue  being 
that  known  as  the  "  Commnnero,"  a  term  which  most  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  land  of  the  commane. 

The  first  arises  from  the  fact  that  landed  property,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  island,  and  during  the  following 
centuries,  was  held  in  the  manner  then  prevailing,  as  a 
consequence  of  feudalism.  Society  being  divided  between 
lords  and  vassals,  masters  and  slaves,  the  land  was  made  pro- 
ductive by  the  sweat  of  the  unfortunates  who  did  not  reap  and 
enjoy  its  harvests,  and  it  passed  undivided  into  the  hands 
of  the  privileged  heir,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  family 
names.  Religious  communities  considered  as  corporate  moral 
persons  and  feudal  lords,  also  possessed  landed  property ; 
and  as  they  had  no  family  pride,  and  their  only  interest  was 
that  of  the  corporation,  their  property,  however  indivisible, 
became  a  resource  for  the  poor  colonist,  who,  unable  to  acquire 
an  estate  grataitously,  or  conditioned  on  a  burden  of  service, 
OS  did  the  nobility,  found  a  means  of  living  by  his  own 
work  by  renting  monastic  lands,  paying  a  certain  annual 
fee,  or  the  offering  of  tithe,  and  the  first-fruits  of  his  crops. 
The  original  owners  held  by  a  complete  title,  and  most 
of  them  were  provided  with  a  document  called  royal  guar- 
antee (Amparo  Real),  by  which  the  king  guaranteed  the 
validity  of  then*  acquisitions.  At  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  in  the  country,  of  whatever  description, 
whether  lots,  farming,  sugar,  or  pasture  lands,  his  children 
and  wife,  if  he  had  any,  inherited  that  property,  as  measured 
and  marked,  that  is,  contained  within  known  limits,  and 
fixed  on  the  plat  and  survey. 
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Iprietor  having  been  married,  under  the  rule   of 

Eonmmnity  of  property,  his  snrviving   wife   wap 

oue  half  of  the  land,  and  the  children  born  during 

ge  to  the  other  half.     The  family  continuing  to 

r  est-ate,  contained  within  the  name  limits,  though 

)y  a  plurality  of  owners,  established  certain  rules 

leraselves  in  order  to  live  together,  each  by  one's 

without  actually  dividing  the  farm  ;  each  of  the 

l,nd  sieters  having  a  right  equal  to  that  of  each  of 

J,  and  the  widow  her  own,  equal  to  that  of  them  all, 

Ithese   brothers   married  and  had  children,   that 

If  shares  was  further  subdivided,  that  is,  in  theo- 

pht,  but  not  in   fact,— -every  one  holding  propor- 

his  rights  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 

tt  inherited  us  shown  by  tJie  titles, 

fees  that  originally  prevented  the  actual  division 

mod  were  various — 

e  high  cost  for  surveying,  which,  multiplied  accord- 
" visions  made,  would  not  oidy  absorb,  but  exceed. 
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title.  When  any  of  the  proprietors  wishes  to  sell  his  share, 
after  having  offered  it  to  his  co-owners  and  been  refased, 
he  can  sell  it  to  a  stranger,  who  enters  not  into  the  com- 
munity  of  the  family,  but  into  that  of  the  proprietorship 
as  co-owner. 

From  this  arises  the  curioos  ctutom  of  baying  a  right, 
by  which  any  inhabitant  of  a  comnmne  can  for  $50  or 
|100  secure  a  right  which  gives  him  the  privilege  of  the 
land  just  as  much  as  though  he  owned  it,  upon  which  he 
can  settle,  and  build,  and  cultivate  as  mnch  as  he  likes, 
without  further  tax  or  rent ;  this  he  boys  from  some  one  ot 
the  co-owners,  each  of  whom  has  a  right  to  his  proportion. 
By  a  curious  custom,  however,  which  has  become  a  law, 
a  man  who  buys  a  right  to  settle  or  occupy  land  does  not 
necessarily  bay  any  privileges  of  mahogany-cutting ;  this  is 
a  separate  matter,  and  neither  does  the  person  buying  the 
right  to  cat  mahogany  in  a  certain  tract  secare  thereby  any 
claim  to  the  land. 

Of  course,  such  customs  can  only  exist  without  trouble 
in  a  country  where  land  is  abundant  and  the  population 
small ;  and  it  matters  little  at  present,  becanse  the  land 
is  not  measured.  Thus  a  person  buying  for  $50  the  right 
to  enter  a  communero  tract,  that  may  comprise  several 
leagues,  can  take  any  part  or  all  of  it  that  is  not  occupied, 
no  matter  how  much  it  may  be,  provided  he  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  improved  land  of  any  one  else,  or  the  land 
from  which  is  drawn  tbeir  supplies  of  timber.  To  secure  his 
title  he  must,  however,  occupy  and  use  it.  If,  however,  such 
person  temporarily  leaves  his  hoose  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
it  burns  down,  and  the  improvements  are  not  kept  up,  any 
other'person  has  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  hold  his  tract. 

Naturally  from  this  condition  of  affairs  there  is  some- 
times considerable  uncertainty  about  titles,  and  the  most 
nndonbted  one  is  that  where  the  owner  can  show  undisputed 
possession  for  thirty  years  back,  as  that  makes  a  good  title. 

In  regard  to  the  public  lands,  there  ie  no  certainty  m 
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le  quantity,  for  even  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards 
■es  had  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  and  this  again 
to  the  curious  system  of  the  "  Communes,"  which 
'the  districts  over  which  the  "  Ayuntamientos" 
who  hold  rights  in  all  unclaimed  lands  for  th* 
.     But  these  lands  cannot  be  sold  except  by  per- 
f  the  general  Government,  although  the  commnne 
iuch  a  lease  a-s  is  equal  to  a  title. 
8  no  difficulty,  however,  in  securing  plenty  of  g-ood 
merely  nominal  sum  ;  and,  as  an  illustration,  an 
has  bought  within  a  short  distance  of  St  Domingo 
y  three  hundred  acres  of  land  for  some   $1200, 
ch  were  some  improvements  of  the  value  of  about 
le  has  held  this  land  about  three  years,  and  now 
een   thousnntl  coffee-trees  growing,  hundreds  of 
it,  tamarind,  urange,  lemon,  iime,  and  aguacate 
h  acres  of  the  cocoa-tree  set  out. 
orii  grass  alone,  this  enterprising  individual  has 
ving  a  revenue  of  from  $100  to  llfjO  per  month, 
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expatriated  themBelves  on  account  of  continual  distorbances, 
nor  the  few  who  have  been  banished. 

It  seems  probable  that  more  than  nine-tenths,  perhaps 
nineteen-twentieths,  are  native  Dominicans.  The  others 
are — first,  coloured  emigrants  from  the  United  States ; 
secondly,  European  traders,  who  do  not  settle  anywhere, 
but  sojourn  at  commercial  points.  Negro  blood  prepon- 
derates very  largely  in  Hayti,  but  the  pure  negro  of  African 
type  is  not  common  even  there.  White  blood  preponderates 
largely  in  Dominica,  but  pure  whites,  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  are  not  numerous.  The  majority  are  of  a  mixed 
race,  much  nearer  white  than  black. 

The  great  majority,  especially  along  the  coast,  are 
neither  pure  black  nor  pure  white;  they  are  mixed  in 
every  conceivable  degree.  In  some  parts  of  the  interior 
considerable  numbers  of  the  white  race  are  to  be  found,  and 
generally  in  the  mixed  race  the  white  blood  predominates. 
The  Dominican  people  differ  widely  in  this  particular  from 
the  Haytians,  among  whom  the  black  race  is  in  complete 
ascendancy.  The  cultivated  and  educated,  such  as  the 
President,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  senators,  judges,  and 
local  magistrates,  compare  well  with  the  same  classes  in 
other  countries,  and  the  uneducated  appear  equal  to  the 
same  class  in  any  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
They  seem  to  be  practically  destitute  of  prejudice  of  class, 
race,  or  colour.  In  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
with  strangers,  they  are  courteous  in  manner,  respectful, 
and  polite.  In  all  their  relations  with  them  the  Com- 
missioners found  them  kind  and  hospitable. 

The  testimony  shows  them  to  be  an  honest  and  inoffensive 
people,  among  whom,  in  the  rural  districts,  a  person  may 
travel  alone  and  unarmed  all  over  the  country  with  treasure 
without  danger.  All  of  the  numerous  parties  attached  to 
the  Commission,  which  traversed  various  parts  of  the 
country,  bear  the  same  testimony  concerning  the  peflple. 
The  iudicial  officers  stated  that  high  crimes,  such  as  murder, 


Tliey   ure   iilt    Eoi 
emi<;r;iu;^  i^eiit  out  in 
their  descendants,  no 
amount   to  several  tl 
Hethodista  aud  Bapti 
in    peace    and    banu' 
persecation  can  be  di 
are  generallj  poor,  liv 
whicli,  tbonglL  well  adt 
mde  and  aocomfortabh 
for  a  more  rigorous  clii 
tbe  labouring  class  in  . 
country,  almost  erery 
desire  to  cultivate,  irhicl 
acre  or  two  well  tilled  is 
nish  a  family  with  their : 
assign  for  not  caltivati 
recarring  revolutions  it 
crop.     Besides,  there  is 

As  regards  tbe  future, 
satisfactory'  one,  if  St  D< 
strong  Government;  for 
change  its  character,  as 

It  has  been  the  fasliio 
urge  the  nnr^'^i'"-  -'  "  ' 
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But  here  is  an  almost  virgin  island,  more  desirable  in 
every  way,  with  a  free,  limited,  and  simple  people,  who  have  no 
particularly  fixed  habits,  ideas,  or  customs,  that  would  not 
readily  assimilate  to  those  of  the  new-comers.  One-tenth  of 
the  above-named  sum,  expended  in  improving  the  means  of 
communication,  in  exploring  and  seeking  information  of  its 
resources,  with  the  change  that  American  machinery  and 
enterprise,  accompanying  emigration  into  the  island,  would 
bring,  would  in  a  few  years  give  us  an  island  equally  valuable 
as  Cuba,  and  aptly  illustrate  the  fact  that  our  institutions 
and  civilisation  are  adapted  to  any  climate  and  to  any  people. 

As  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  finances 
and  the  land  concessions  of  the  Dominican  Government,  I 
here  append  the  result  of  the  searching  investigations  of 
the  Commissioners.     First,  in  reference  to  the 

"PUBUO  DEBT. 

**  The  Commissioners  made  a  careful  and  prolonged  investigation 
into  the  important  subject  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  collecting  all  the  information  that  could  be  communicated 
by  the  officials  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  know  every  detail  of 
the  finances  and  the  liabilities  of  the  Government,  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  records  in  the  public  offices,  from  the  statements 
of  claimants  of  every  kind  who  could  be  heard  of  and  found,  and 
from  the  explanations  of  the  President  and  his  chief  officers  in  regard 
to  the  whole  and  each  item  thereof.  They  also  received  from  the 
Senate  a  list  of  claims  and  their  respective  amounts  pending  before 
that  body,  which  is  appended. 

*'  The  following  summary  statement  exhibits  briefly  the  result  of 
those  inquiries  as  to  '  the  debt  of  the  Government  and  its  obligations, 
whether  funded  and  ascertained  and  admitted,  or  unadjusted  and 
under  discussion.'  The  receipts  of  the  last  three  years  have  been 
mostly  used  for  previous  war  debts,  and  for  the  cancelling  of  out- 
standing paper  money.  The  latter,  which  originally  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $2,628,300,  left  in  circulation  by  Cabral,  has  been  nearly  till 
redeemed  by  customs  receipts,  as  was  also  the  amount  of  $243,070  la 
Spanish  war  bonds. 

a  despotic  and  shortsighted  Qovenimeiit,  this  island  has,  within  only  a  few 
years  comparatively,  and  principally  owing  to  the  introduction  of  American 
machinery,  been  developed.  The  author  believes  the  day  St  Domingo  becomes 
one  of  the  United  States,  that  day  is  the  value  of  Cuba  loot  to  Spain. 
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»ries  duB  amoimt  to 

.  #800,000  00 

treasury  uutes,  Ac.  vii.  :— 

(jaiiiah  war  boDcla,  amount  iegiied, . 

»S21,tG0  00 

mount  canoeUed,    . 

2*3,070  00 

81,090  00 

reaaury  notea,  nominal  balanoa  in 

oimiiUtion,    8147,676.1!.    at   the 

price  filed  by  aenntorial    decree, 

t-lOO  for  ons  dullar  in  silver,  gireg 

really           .... 

36S  93| 

oteaof  credit  (new  paper  money), 

nominal  balance  out  of  the  Con- 

troller'a   ..ffioe,  $88,832.30;   at  30 

for  one  silver  dollar, 

2,981  07 

bliKBtioni  of  the  prBeeiit  Adminu- 

tration,  iaiued  by  the  Controller^  . 

9,781  30 

bligationa  of  the  present  Adminia- 

tration,  imued  by  the  Coatrollar, 

"tep.ro.ut 

1,163  00 

Total  of  )":ii)dB,  treasury  notsE,  &s. 

9S,934  86) 

49,413  OSj 

ui  uliligatioQB  of  Caljral's  Admiiiiatr. 

ttion,  unpaid 

iiso    of    doubtful    origin,    tho  grOM 

amount  of 

221,8*5  77 

.((.— Thia  debt  ia  now  in  process  of  o 

onsoii.lntion. 

and  may  be  reduced  to  less  than  oni 

^tiimi  of  its 
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"  The  following  statement  of  the  receipts  for  1870  is  here  presented^ 
in  order  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete  view  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Dominican  Republic  : — 

RESULTS  OF  THB  INCOME  OF  THB  OOYERNMENT  FOB   1870. 

1.  Customs  Receipts. 
ToDDage,     ......    $27,206  60 


Entrance  fees, 
Light-honseB, 
Anchorage,  • 
Pilotage, 
Lighterage, . 
Interpreter, 
Signed-men, . 
Quarantine, 
Wharfage,  . 
Recargo,  municipal, 
Recargo  for  steamer. 
Water, 
Import  dues, 
Export  dues, 
Coast  fees,  . 
Deposits,     . 
AdditioEAl  entrance  fees, 


1,469  95 
679  01 
1,469  95 
1,429  27 
216  00 
614  20) 
594  16^ 
430  16| 
6,793  38 
1,105  36i 
5,886  14 
241  00 
601,393  64^ 
71,419  20i 
7,611  11 
132  48 
14  00 


$728,605  581 


2.  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes, 


Registry  and  mortgages, 
Licences, 
Stamped  paper. 
Postage  stamps, 
Postal  income. 


Sales  and  rents. 
Sundries,    . 


$2,147  06i 

12,721  86| 

18,574  50 

1,083  69 

929  42} 


8.  Public  Property, 


4.  Sundries, 


85,466  55 


150  00 


Total, 


8,462  62| 
$772,684  75i 


'^  The  Commissioners  believe  that  the  statement  of  the  public  debt 
given  above  includes  all  the  indebtedness  or  obligations  for  which 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  in  any  degree  liable,  as  well  that  which 
it  considers  valid  and  binding  as  that  which  it  regards  as  unfounded 
or  overstated  by  the  claimants.  Throughout  the  inquiry  it  was 
urged  upon  the  Dominican  authorities  that  every  claim  known  to  exist, 
of  whatever  character,  should  be  exhibited  to  the  Commission,  whose 
object  was  not  only  to  determine  the  precise  amount  that  was  justly 
due  and  binding,  but  to  get  at  the  bottom  and  find  the  utmost  limit 
of  these  obligations^  setting  forth  everything  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  made  liable. 
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e  accDiiiit  contiiina  much  that  the  Domiiiican  Govem- 

Ja  to  be  partly  orwhnUy  groundlesa,  and  aorae  which.upoD 

will  appear  queationikble.    There  was  brought  to  the  notice 

a  claim  nf  Messrs  Jessurun  &  Son,  of  Curaeoa,  for 

feSOOjOOO  for  money  advanced  to  the  Dominicwi  Uovern- 

Jiiterest,  this  being  the  a.ime  loan  of  $100,000,  in  1857. 

1  the  preceding  list  of  the  pending  claims  by  the  same 

I  being  nsked  if  he  had  unj  statement  or  explanation  ti^ 

ng  it.  Mr  Jessurun,  who  submitted  the  claim,  declined 

This  claim  has  been  already  for  a  oonaiderable  time 

Hninic.in  Government,  which  refitses  to  consider  more 

10  amount  named  in  the  foregoing  list,  and  of  that  it  is 

a  small  portion  will  be  allowed. 

t  was  incurred  for  anna  and  provisions  in  time  of  war. 
roperty  furnished  was  estimated  at  $100,000,  on  wliieh 
literest,  at  18  per  cent.,  was  to  be  allowed.  It  is  clninied 
'iiican  Government  that,  soon  after  the  original  contract 
e  Government  turned  over  to  these  claimants  a  ship  and 
I  at  870,000  dullars,'and  that  subsequently  other  payments 
taken  together,  reduce  the  amount  to  a  sum  much 
in  the  foregoing  list.  The  claim  is  now  pending 
can  Senate,  and  undetermined,  Among  the  pend- 
e  of  President  Biiez  for  destruction  of  property, 
■gcd  by  the  claimant  that  the  Spanish  GoYerninent  recog- 
valid,  ami  ordered 
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had  retained  in  ita  own  hands  the  control  of  roads,  mines, 
and  telegraph.  In  doing  this  it  would  more  rapidly  develop 
the  resoQTces  of  the  island,  woald  give  confidence  to  the 
settler,  and  enable  at  once  this  island  to  take  a  place  in 
the  moneyed  and  commercial  world  as  a  spot  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  largest  capitalists. 

The  United  States  Commission,  as  directed  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  Congress,  made  diligent  inquiry  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  territory  is  covered  by  foreign  claims  or 
by  grants  and  concessions,  and  generally  what  concessions 
and  franchises  have  been  granted,  with  the  names  of  the 
respective  grantees.  The  following  list,  condensed  from  an 
official  statement  furnished  by  the  Dominican  Secretary  of 
State,  with  accompanying  documents,  and  confirmed  by  the 
testimony,  gives  an  answer  to  this  inquiry  : — ■ 

A  grant  to  J.  W.  Fabens,  or  a  company  organised 
for  the  purpose,  dated  July  3,  1868,  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands,  on  condition  of  making  a  geological  survey. 
This  is  a  contract  authorising  Fabens,  by  himself,  or  any 
company  organised  for  the  purpose,  to  make  a  general  geolo- 
gical examination  and  survey  of  all  the  proviuces  and  districts 
at  the  expense  of  said  company,  reports  to  be  made  every 
three  months,  as  the  survey  progresses,  to  the  Dominican 
Government,  to  enable  it  to  offer  for  sale  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  lands  of  the  localities  examined,  also  an  annual 
report  of  said  company :  to  receive  one-fifth  of  the  public 
lands  so  sarveyed,  excepting  coal  lands,  to  be  set  apart  as 
the  quarterly  reports  are  rendered.  This  survey  is  now  in 
progress.  The  parties  owning  the  franchise  and  paying  the 
expense  are  chiefly  New  York  capitalists. 

A  grant  to  R  M.  Funkhanser,  of  New  Jersey,  October  7, 
1868,  for  a  line  of  mail  steamers  between  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Dominican  Bepublic,  with  a  provision  that  5 
per  cent,  of  the  import  and  export  dues  on  all  merchandise 
carried  by  said  line  be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  steamers. 
This  line  is  now  run  by  Spofford  Brothers  of  New  York. 
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Lt  to  Ed,  H,  Hartmont,  to  take  guano  from  the 
I  Alta  Vela,  in  consideration  of  the  loan  of  May 
I  this  loan  was  for  a  large  amount,  and  has 
e  to  a  great  many  statements  from  those  opposed 
liexation  scheme,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that 
Igiually  to  be  negotiated  for  the  sum  of  £4;iO,000, 
■o  be  hronght  out  in  Loudon  ;  and  that,  as  security 
lyment,  certain  liens  and  concessions  were  made  of 
I  privileges  which  have  siuce  been  voided,  except 
■e  Alta  Vela  privilege,  as  the  Dominican  authorities 

n-fulfilment  of  contract, 
pousand  pounds  were  to  be  paid  down  on  the  con- 
the  contract,  but  owing  to  some  revolutionary 
I  only  some  £3000  were  so  paid  at  once,  but  subse- 
\  further  sum  was  paid,  and  the  Dominicati  authori- 
wledge  in  their  books  an  indebtedness  to  Hartmont 
I  London,  to  the  amount  of  £38,095,  4fi.  9d.,  which 
[end  ia  the  sum  received,  hut  for  which  there  is  a 
feoO.OOO  at  (i  per  cent.,  and  wbich  the  Dominicans 
r  discussion  ;  tills  is  the  jirincipal  part  in  the  above 
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de  Dismarte,  San  Crbtobal  (the  last  three  being  con- 
solidated under  law  of  Angnst  10,  1870)  ;  to  Cambiaeo  & 
Co.,  October  24,  1867,  copper-mine  at  Boca  de  Oaajo, 
Upper  Haina,  San  Cristobal ;  to  St  Domingo  Company 
(Geological  Snrvey  Company),  February  25,  1870,  the 
mining  circoit,  Buenaventura,  Upper  Haina,  San  Cris- 
tobal, by  virtue  of  geological  survey,  to  be  modified  to 
conform  to  geological  contract;  to  Felix  Montecatini, 
March  19,  1867,  mining  district  fn  Cutgo  San  Cristobal 
(void),  renewed  to  Shmnacher  &  Angnard,  July  28,  1870; 
to  St  Domingo  Company,  September  16,  1870;  mining 
distriut  of  Camu. 

The  Domiuican  Government  has  made  no  grant  or  con- 
cession of  land  to  any  foreign  Government  or  nation  except 
the  United  States. 

To  the  grants  to  foreigners  by  the  (Jovemment  above 
enumerated  must  be  added  some  by  municipalities.  Of 
these  the  only  ones  which  seem  to  the  Commission  to  re- 
quire notice  here  are  those  to  certain  parties,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  of  lands  and  lots  in  the  village  of  Santa 
Barbara,  on  the  Bay  of  Samana,  granted  by  the  anthorities 
of  that  town  from  its  property  as  follows : — To  J.  P. 
O'Snllivan,  December  1,  1868,  of  930  feet  fronting  on  the 
harbour  and  extending  back  several  hundred  feet,  varying 
in  depth  in  different  parts,  at  f62  per  annum  rent  for 
twenty-one  years ;  also,  84  feet  and  90  feet  to  the  same  at 
$4  rent  for  each,  December  II,  1869.  These  leases  are 
made  perpetnal,  provided  there  be  no  law  to  prevent  the 
same.  To  J.  W.  Fabens,  December  11, 1869,  of  1683  feet, 
fronting  on  the  harbour,  in  perpetuity  at  $112  per  annum. 
These  grants  cover  a  large  part  of  the  nuoccnpied  available 
front  of  the  harbour.  There  was  also  a  lease  by  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  St  Domingo  of  a  wharf  front  of 
limited  extent  and  importance  to  W,  L.  Cazenean. 

And  here  my  labours  must  come  to  an  end;  but  before 
taking  my  leave  of  the  reader,  I  will  answer  a  question  that 
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\  been  addressed  to  me  since  my  retarn,  "  Is   St 
I  such  a  desirftble,  beautifal  land?  " 

free  government,  and   such  an   immigration   as 

1   to  the  United  States  would  bring,  I  believe  in 

3  St  Dominyo  would  be  the  jewel  state   of  our 

It  even  excepting  California,     It  lias  been  the  lof 

Bfer  to  traverse  every  section  of  bis  own  land,  and 

■  no  state  or  section  more  attractive  j  for  here  the 

jill   find  ample  occupation,  while   to  the  man  of 

I  cultivfttiou  a  field  is  open  to  amply  reward  his 

.,  or  give  him    unlimited   sources   of  pleasiire, 

Ihing  homes  that  shall  rival  the  most  beantifal  of 

lunny  Italy  itself. 

e  the  writer's  visit  to  Europe  that  he  has 
Iprehcnded  the  reason  of  the  admiration  of  the 
ftpeaus  for  the  sunny  lands  of  the  tropics ;  and  he 
Miat  were  Santo  Domingo  settled  and  rendered 
I  that  thousands  of  our  citizens,  who  uow  spend 
3  on  some  parts  of  the  continent,  looking  for  a 
■er  find,  wouhl  here  dir-cover  a  winter  resi- 
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I  may  not  say  what  I  shall  advise  my  countrymen  to  do  on  the 
subject  of  annexing  the  Dominican  Bepublic,  I  feel  strongly  inclined 
to  annex  myself  and  my  family  to  this  beautiful  island." 


HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS  OR  TRAVELLER^. 

St  Domingo  may  be  easily  visited  by  steamer  from  New  York 
once  a  month.  Any  time  after  October  it  will  be  found  a  delight- 
ful trip,  even  if  never  leaving  the  steamer  except  while  she  is  in 
various  ports. 

From  St  Domingo,  the  trip  may  be  extended  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Curacoa,  St  Thomas,  Jamaica,  and  either  across  or  around  Cuba 
to  the  United  States.  The  money  of  most  value  in  use  is  American 
gold  and  silver. 

The  emigrant  is  advised  to  take  all  supplies  with  him  in  the 
shape  of  clothing,  which  need  be  only  light  woollen  or  linens,  with 
woollen  underclothing  of  a  light  kind. 

For  those  who  intend  prospecting  the  island,  a  good  M'Clellan 
saddle-tree,  with  stirrups  and  stirrup  leathers  only,  of  russet  leather, 
will  be  found  better  than  anything  on  the  island ;  with  this  a  felt 
saddle-cloth  and  small  saddle-bags. 

High  boots  and  shoes  are  best  of  russet  leather,  on  account  of  the 
mud.     A  poncho  or  waterproof  cloak  will  be  useful. 

A  small  mess-cbest  with  a  stout  tent-fly  will  make  the  traveller 
with  his  own  supplies  absolutely  independent  of  hotels  or  hospi- 
tality. 

Extract  of  beef  in  small  cans  or  jars  will  prove  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  in  a  place  where  fresh  meat  is  seldom  to  be  had,  and  then 
only  of  pork,  the  free  use  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  so 
much  sickness  in  the  tropics. 

A  stout  wood-knife  is  always,  and  a  revolver  sometimes  useful ; 
and  a  shot-gun  may  be  of  service  where  there  is  no  field  for  a 
rifle. 

A  pocket  Spanish  Dictionary  will  sometimes  get  one  out  of  a 
difficulty,  and  sometimes — into  one. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS  PERTAINING  TO  HAYTI. 

The  following  shows  of  what  this  island  is  capable,  under  proper 
administration.  The  Spanish  portion,  it  has  been  shown,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  populated,  or  peacefully  governed  for  a 
lengthened  period,  to  give  any  important  or  reliable  results ;  but 
being  the  virgin  part  of  the  island,  nearly  three  times  the  extent  of 
Hayti,  and  of  much  more  productive  climate  and  soil  generally,  some 
idea  can  be  formed  by  comparison  of  what  it  might  be  capable. 


General  Statement  of  the  Productions  and  Manufaeturea  of  the 
French  Part  of  St  Domingo  in  the  year  1791. 

The  island  was  divided  into  fifty-one  parishes^  containing — 


Sugar  plantationf, . 

.      792 

Co£fee        do. 

.    2810 

Cotton       do.          •        , 

.      706 

Indigo       do. 

.    8097 

Tanneries, 

8 

Rum  distilleries,     . 

.      178 

Cocoa  plantations,  . 

69 

Limekilns, 

.      813 

Brick  yards  and  potteries. 

61 

Number  of  negro  hands 

employed. 

465,000 

The  products  of  the  above,  and  its  accompanying  business,  gave 
rise  to  a  commerce  which  comprised  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  of  that  done  by  France.     A  comparative  table  shows  there 


was- 


1789. 

1820. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Indigo,  .        .      768,628 

•  ■  • 

Molasses,        .        26,749 

•  •  • 

Dyewoods,     .  6,768,684 

1,919,748 

Tobacco, 

97,600 

Mahogany,  ft 

129,600 

Exported  from  Hayti  in  1789-1820. 

1789.  1820. 

lbs.  lbs. 

Clayed  sugar,  47,616,681  2,787 

Moscobado,.   98,673,309  2,614,602 

Coflfee,         .  76,886,219  86,187,769 

Cotton,        .     7,001,274  846,389 

Cocoa, .        .             ...  666,424 

In  1789,  the  money  value  of  these  exports  amounted  to  over 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars ;  and  at  a  glance  it  will  be  seen,  in 
comparison  with  the  year  1820,  what  an  immense  fisdling  off  there 
was  under  the  negro  regime ;  and  the  following  tables  will  show 
what  an  immense  difference  exists  in  the  Hayti  of  to-day  and  the 
St  Domingo  of  the  past, — the  sugar  and  molasses  product  being 
utterly  extinct 
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whole  IdanJ,  1835-36-40. 
1S3S.  I83II. 


[Bhogany,  . 


30, 


1(1,01 


38,627 


52,371  37,afl2,B72  4fl,12i1,272 

];81B,717  1,072,655  fl22,a7fi 

397,324  S50,£S4  442,365 

13,293,737  6,707,902  30,a83,206 

2.036,600  1,222,716  1,726,380 

fl.  n,  ft 

513,316  1,1)54,941  4,072,641 


the    coffee    crop     eiported    amonuted    to    orer 
.     This  is  exclusive  of  that  used  iu  the  island,  ajid 
unpicked. 
Iiortatiiins  cf  1858  were  equal  to  ucarly  54,000,000 ;  the 
6,500,000.     Of  these— 
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the  part  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  his  Excellency  Don  Joseph 
Monino  de  Florida  Blanca,  knight  of  the  order  of  Charles  111., 
counsellor  of  state,  and  first  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
The  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  conferred  together,  and  made 
a  mutual  communication  of  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  on  the 
following  articles : — 

Article  L — The  boundaries  between  the  two  nations  shall  remain 
perpetually  and  invariably  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  D*Ajabon, 
or  River  of  the  Massacre,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  said  island,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pedernales,  or  Des  Anses  k  Pitre,  on  the 
southern  side,  in  the  terms  specified  in  the  second  article ;  observing 
only  here,  that  if,  in  future,  any  doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  rivers  Pedernales  and  Anses  k  Pitre,  it  is  already  decided  that 
it  is  the  river  commonly  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  river  Pedernales, 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  mean  to  point  out  as  the  boundary. 

Article  II. — Seeing  that  the  last  survey,  taken  by  the  Viscount 
of  Choiseul  and  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  in  quality  of  commissioners, 
conjointly  with  the  respective  engineers  and  inhabitants  boru  in  the 
country,  has  been  executed  in  the  most  exact  aifd  minute  manner, 
with  a  perfect ,  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  made  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  commandants  on  the  29th  February  1776 ;  and 
.seeing  that  they  had  before  their  eyes  the  different  tracts  of  territory, 
and  were  fully  capable  of  clearing  up  all  doubts  and  ambiguities 
that  could  arise  from  the  wording  of  the  said  arrangement ;  and 
further,  seeing  that  landmarks  have  been  planted  by  a  common 
accord  all  along  the  frontier,  and  that  more  correct  plans  have  been 
taken  in  which  the  said  landmarks  are  distinctly  represented ;  for 
these  reasons,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  stipulate,  that  the 
said  instrument,  made  and  signed  by  the  said'  commissaries  on  the 
28th  August  1776,  and  in  which  all  the  points,  rivers,  valleys,  and 
mountains,  through  or  over  which  the  line  of  demarcation  passes, 
are  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed  out,  shall  be  inserted  in,  and  make 
part  of  the  present  article,  as  follows  : — 

Description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Island  of  St  Domingo,  as 
fixed  at  Attalaya  the  29th  of  February  1776,  by  the  definitive 
treaty,  mh  sperati,  concluded  between  their  Excellencies,  Don. 
Joseph  Solano,  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Jago,  brigadier  in  the  royal 
army  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
Spanish  part,  president  of  the  royal  court,  inspector  of  the  regulars 
and  militia,  superintendent  of  the  crusade,  sub-delegate  judge  of  the 
revenue  of  the  posts,  and  plenipotentiary  of  his  Catholic  Majesty ; 
and  Victor  Therese  Charpentier,  Marquis  of  Ennery,  count  of  the 
Holy  Empire,  field-marshal  in  the  army  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  great  cross  of  the  royal  military  order  of  St  Louis,  inspector- 
37 
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I  infantry,  regnlars,  and  Dtilitia  of  the  Freock  Leeward 

J  plenipotenti.iry  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

I  [jlcniputentiariea  having  eigned  the  said  original  treaty 

Y  o£  age,  delivered,   in  conseqnence,  their  instructiono  of 

i  undereigned,  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  lieutenant- 

I  the    army   of   his    Catholic    Majesty,   commandicg    the 

I  the  trained  militia  of  the  Spanish  colony ;  and  Hyacinthe 

Hint  de  Choiaeul,  brigadier  in  the  army  of  hj9   Most 

ftlajesty,  named  as  commissaries  to  put  ia  execntioD  the 

d  treaty,  wliich  fix  invariably  the  bonndariea  of  the 

I  of  the  two  crowns ;  to  erect  pyramids,  plant  landmarkB, 

aary,  to  preelude  for  ever  hereafter  all  disputes  that  might 

■■  harmony  and  go{)d   understanding  between    the    two 

|d  to  make  out,  with  the  aeaistance  of  a  sufGctcnt  miinber 

,  the  topographical  survey,  to  which  the  undereigDed 

KUer  expknatiun ;  observing  that  it  has  been  impossible  t<> 

I  mentioned   in  the  treaty,  by  the  chief   engineer,   Mv 

lemploycd  by  a  superior  order  in  the  functions  of  hi« 

I  of  the  said  treaty,  the  line  of  demarcation   of  the 

I  hfgins  on  the  northern  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

"        '      n  the  southern  coast  at  the  mouth 

■  c)f  the  Anses  ^  I'itre  or  Pedernales,  on  the  banks  of  whicli 

iiids  imve  been  erected,  as  marked  in  the  jihm  ;  the  two 

',  No.  1,  jmd  the  two  last  No.  221,  with  the  ii:scri[.itions 
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the  name  of  Don  Sebastian,  and  the  other  the  name  of  Left  Arm  of 
the  Massacre.  But  the  particular  plan  that  served  as  the  basis  of  this 
article,  representing  the  island  as  an  ellipsis,  and  divisible  only  by 
one  right  line,  was  so  incorrect,  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  a 
new  one,  such  as  it  now  appears  in  the  general  plan ;  and  the  island 
has  been  divided  by  two  lines  which  meet,  in  order  to  avoid  doing 
prejudice,  conformably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  to  the 
essential  interests  of  the  vassals  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  whose  land 
would  have  been  bereft  from  them  by  a  division  of  one  right 
line. 

From  the  pyramid  No.  17,  the  river  of  the  Massacre  and  the 
stream  of  the  Capotille  form  the  boundary  of  the  respective  posses- 
sions as  far  as  the  landmark  No.  22.  In  this  interval  there  are  two 
pyramids,  No.  18,  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Massacre,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  high  road  from  the  town  of  D'Ajabon  to  that  of 
Ouanaminthe ;  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  the  Mine,  No.  20, 
and  two  landmarks,  bearing  the  same.  No.  21,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth,  where  are  the  settlements  of  Mr  Graston,  and  where  two 
little  streams  join,  which  form  that  of  Capotille.  The  line  ascends 
along  the  deep-banked  stream  on  the  left  as  far  as  No.  22,  where 
ends  the  plantations  that  it  surrounds  in  going  on  to  No.  23,  and 
the  top  of  the  hill  which  it  runs  along  to  No.  24,  on  the  Piton  des 
Ramiers. 

From  this  point  the  line  runs  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  La 
Mine  and  Marigallega,  in  following  the  old  iload  of  the  Spanish 
rounds  as  far  as  the  landmark  No.  25,  at  the  point  formed  by  the 
little  savanna  of  Sirop,  on  the  plantation  of  the  late  Mr  Lassalle  des 
Carri^res ;  it  continues  along  some  coffee  grounds,  surrounded  with 
a  hedge  of  lemon-trees,  belonging  to  the  same  inhabitant,  whose 
overseer  is  Mr  Maiugault,  till  it  comes  to  the  Piton  des  Perches,  and 
then  descends  in  a  right  line  by  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  in  the  savanna 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  side  of  which,  and  by  No.  29,  the  line 
ascends  the  Montague  des  Eacines,  that  of  Grand  Selles,  Chocolate,  and 
Coronade,  where  is  placed  No.  30.  Hence,  keeping  the  same  moun- 
tain in  an  open  road,  the  line  comes  to  No.  31,  placed  on  the  slope 
of  the  Piton  de  Bay  aba,  where  the  line  cannot  be  mistaken  going 
over  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  with  an  open  road  which  runs  over 
the  top  of  the  Morne  ^  Ten6bre  by  No.  32,  over  the  Piton  des 
Essentes  as  far  as  No.  33  of  Filgueral,  leaving  to  the  right  the 
sources  of  Grand  Riviere,  which  run  in  the  French  part,  and,  on  the 
left,  the  head  or  stream  of  the  Eperlins,  which  runs  in  the  Spanish 
part. 

From  No.  33  the  line  continues  along  a  well-marked  road,  and 
crosses  some  deep  hollows,  represented  on  the  plan,  till  it  comes  to 
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:iie  Traveisiire,  on  tLe  top  of  which,  and  along  by  No. 
Lip  Ni>.  35.  which  cuts  the  atream  called  the  Uuisseau  dea 
,  37,  on  the  toad,  in  comiuoii  along  a  great  wood,  38  on 
of  Zigiiiipo  or  Chapeleta,  where,  by  the  branches  of  the 
I  the  sitTTie  uaue,  the  line  comes  to  Che  top  of  it  at  No. 
!  runs  the  branch  or  ridge  called  the  Moiitagnea  des 
.,  along  which  the  line  now  goes,  passing  by  the  land- 
40,  41,  43,  till  it  comes  to  43,  placed  at  the  conflneiice 
^.■ieau  des  Chandeliers  and   Grand  RiviSre,  having  to  the 
nUey  of  the  river,  and  to  the  left  the  inaccessible  hollow 

..  43,  the  bed  of  Grand  Eivigre,  ia  the  line  of  boundary 
nations  as  far  as  the  Guardhouse  of  Bahou,  where  is  the 
>-  44  and  the  mouth  of  the  atream  of  this  name,  meutioned 
y,  and  which  the  commissaries  could  not  foUow  from  the 
ies  Chapelets  nor  tliat  of  Chandeliers,  iu  their  western 
line  of  boundary,  because  it  rises  far  in  the  south  in  the 
of    Uarrero,  Cannas,  and  Artimisa,  without  forming  a 
th  that  of  the  Chapelets  and  Chandeliers  ;  besides,  being 
L  tlie  S|ianish  liattea,  which  are  very  considerable,  and 
L'  out   til   the  river,  where  thuy  have  their  [ilaiilatioiis, 
irniB,  and  ecclesiastical   revenue  lands.     Considering  that 
mlar  circumstances  could  not  be  known  wheu  the  treaty 
.lod  ;  and  to  dnur  the  line  from  ridge  to  ridge  from  the 
f  the  riv.T  to  the  nmiitlL  of  the  stre;ini  of  Bahoii,  would 
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From  this  point  the  line  iiscen^s  the  mountain  called  the  Montagne 
Noire,  along  a  patrole  road  well  known,  and  halfway  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain  is  graven  No.  51  on  two  rock-stones,  with  the 
inscription,  France,  Espana.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
placed  No.  62,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  plantations  of  Mr 
Milscent,  and  the  line  of  boundary  runs  along  his  coffee  plantations, 
which  are  on  the  ridge  in  going  to  the  Nos.  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  57, 
along  the  present  plantations  of  Mr  Jouanneaux,  passing  by  the 
Nos.  58,  59,  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ravin  Sec 
(Dry  Ravine),  and  over  the  Piton  or  hill  of  the  same  name,  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  in  keeping  close  to  the  plantations  of  Mr  De  la 
PrunarMe. 

The  Nos.  60  and  61  are  at  the  head  of  the  Ravin  Sec;  62,  63, 
and  64,  on  the  same  ravine,  round  the  present  plantations  of  Mr 
Larivi^re  ;  and  from  65  to  69  inclusive,  the  line  is  formed  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  plantations  of  Mr  Lasserre,  which  are  on  the  left 
of  the  summit  of  this  mountain.  To  No.  69  the  line  follows  a  road, 
in  common,  which  goes,  in  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  winds  round  the  plantations  of  Messrs  Potier,  Laleu,  Gerbier, 
and  B^n,  which  lie  on  the  left  with  the  landmarks,  from  No.  70  to 
79  inclusive,  placed  at  the  sources  of  the  Ravin  Mathurin,  on  the 
different  straights  of  which  it  is  formed. 

From  the  Piton  or  eminence,  where  Mr  B^on  is  settled,  the  line 
goes  along  an  open  road  on  the  ridge  as  far  as  No.  80,  which  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Gk)rge  Noire,  between  the  present  plantations  of 
Messrs  Colombier,  Mathias,  and  Nolasco,  from  the  house  of  which 
last  the  line  runs  along  the  ridge,  in  descending  to  and  ascending 
from  certain  ravines,  till  it  comes  to  Nos.  81,  82,  and  83,  along  the 
coffee  plantations  of  Duhar  on  the  height,  called  the  height  of  La 
Porte,  which  is  opposite  the  wood  of  the  same  name ;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  said  height,  in  an  open  road,  the  line  descends  round  the 
plantation  of  Mr  Dumar  as  far  as  the  pyramid  84,  erected  at  the 
old  Guardhouse  of  the  Bassin  k  Cayman,  on  the  leift  bank  of  the 
river. 

On  the  right  bank,  opposite  No.  84,  is  t}ie  pyramid  No.  85,  where 
the  plenipotentiaries  placed  the  first  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU 
beginning  the  mountain  of  Villa  Rubia ;  the  line  goes  now  up  to  the 
top,  where  is  placed  the  landmark  No.  86,  and,  descending  by  one 
of  the  branches  to  No.  87,  it  takes  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on 
the  plantations  of  the  Baronness  de  Piis,  which  it  follows  still,  leav- 
ing the  slope  to  the  right  towards  the  valley  of  Dondon,  and  to  the 
left  in  the  Spanish  part  till  it  comes  to  the  present  plantations  of 
Mrs  Colli^re,  which  lie  beyond  the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mr  Chiron,  which  have  all  been  enclosed  by  the  landmarks 


^^^1 
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).  90,  91,  ami  fl3,  at  which  Ust  the  line  begina  again, 
the  ridge  nf  the  inouutain,  opposite  the  above-mentioned 
ir  iia  No,  93,  at  the  mouiitaiu  called  the  Montagne   deB 
and  from  its  top  it  deaceods  to  Nos.   94  aud  95,  in 
;  ravine  which  joins  the  plantations  of  MrSoabirA,  tocome 
on  those  of  Mr  .Moreau,  and  from  this  point  it  descoiids, 
in^  t.>  the  river  called  the  Rivii-re  du  Canot,  on  the  left 
the  pyramid  No.  97,  at  the  point  of  the  opposite  branch 
:nda  from  the  Marigallega. 

tier  line  now  continues  ascending,  ia  s.  right  line,  to  the 

Kercabras,  No,  98,  and  follows  ijie  ridge  along  by  the 

of  MM.  Licluze  and  Tripier,  as  far  as  Nos.  99  and  100, 

turii3  riiund    the   plantations  of   MM.  de  Montalibor, 

lid  Gerard,  by  the  landmarks,  Nos.  101,  102,  103,  to  104, 

lurapH  of  rocks  on  the  height  of  the  settlement  of  Valero, 

the  second  liabitation  of  Touquet  and  RodaniiS. 

Is  p»int  the  frontier  line  continues,  as  straight  as  it  wm 

n    p  n       d    n     ry     ugh  gr  und,  crossing  Red  Stream 

b  )  N     105     nd  R    ssea    Maho  aa  far  as  the  land- 

d    h                d       bl  q     1       h    niim]it!iin  of  the  Cannaa 

1        n      t    fwh    h     N     107,  whence  it  descends 

1                  d  t    th    py        d  108,  on  the  left  bonk, 

tl                   w  -^           p     f  the  Spaniard  Lora,  and 

>        1           t     q     t    1          sor   "f  the   hind  known 

J        i      tl         in      f  b        r  ssiS,  then  the  pnrtinT  of 
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tenitOT7,  to  come  at  the  opposite  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  &ontier 
line,  which  as  in  all  other  inaccessible  places,  was  measured  by  the 
rules  of  trigonometiy,  from  No.  126,  passing  126  at  the  Piton,  or 
Mount  of  the  Savanna  de  Paez,  and  127  at  the  Pout  de  Paez,  indi- 
cated by  the  treaty. 

Hence  the  frontier  line  continues  on  towards  the  summit  of  the 
Coupe  &  rinde,  passing  by  the  landmark  128,  at  the  bill  called  the 
Petit  Piton  de  Paez;  129  at  a  spring  in  the  Tslley;  130  in  the 
middle  of  the  said  valley,  crossing  the  high  road  called  the  road  of 
Coupe  h.  rinde,  between  two  monntainB  nmniug  along  the  height  to 
where  they  join  again,  and  descending  to  No.  131,  which  is  in  a 
hollow  of  the  said  moantain  Coupe  h,  I'lnde,  the  ridge  of  which  is 
followed  by  the  line,  passing  No.  132,  on  a  rock ;  133  at  the  foot  of 
a  clamp  of  inaccessible  rocks,  called  Hauteurs  dee  Tortues,  as  far  as 
No.  134,  on  the  height  and  on  the  side  of  the  road,  called  Ghemin 
de  la  D^couverte;  inaccessible  during  the  greatest  part  of  its  ridge, 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Rivibre  du  Cabeuil ;  but  notwithstanding, 
the  Nos.  135  and  136,  are  phued  in  the  Valine  des'  Cedras,  and  137, 
in  the  Vall^  Polanque  j  the  mountain  continues  to  slope  on  one  side 
in  the  Spanish,  and  on  the  other  in  the  French  territory,  the  line  goes 
by  the  landmark  138,  placed  above  the  Sources  da  Cabeuil,  on  the 
mountain  called  by  Spaniards  De  los  Qallarones. 

The  line  now  goes  on  shore  the  Sources  du  Cabeuil,  and  along  by 
the  landmarbt  139  and  140,  on  the  summit  where  the  D^couverte 
joins  to  the  Moutagne  des  Cahos,  to  the  landmark  141,  near  the 
plantations  of  Ceb^re  and  Oui ;  it  continues  along  by  the  Nos.  143 
and  144,  graven  on  three  rocks;  14S,  146,  by  the  side  of  the  present 
plantations  of  Poirier  ;  147  and  148,  on  the  land  of  Raulin,  to  149, 
where  it  begins  to  descend,  and  comes  to  the  Srst  plantation  of  Fieff^ 
going,  on  the  Spanish  side,  the  top  of  the  Montague  des  Cahos,  and 
which  is  bounded  by  the  landmarks  150,  151,  162,  153,  154,  and 
ISS,  in  returning  to  take  up  and  follow  the  ridge  as  far  tas  the 
second  plantation,  which  joins  that  of  Cazepave,  and  both  these  are 
surrounded  by  the  Nos.  from  156  to  160  inclusive. 

The  line,  passing  by  No.  161,  goes  along  from  summit  to  summit 
on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  (which  cannot  be  mistaken)  to  the 
landmark  162,  at  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  now  belonging  to 
Perodin,  and  which  is  enclosed  by  the  Nos.  163,  164,  and  166, 
whence  it  takes  again  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  No.  166, 
along  the  present  plantation  of  Cottereau,  lying  over  the  ridge  to 
the  left,  and  enclosed  by  the  landmarks  &om  the  said  166  to  171 
inclosive  ;  hence  going  along  the  summit  of  a  branch  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  line  comes  to  Nos.  172  and  173,  by  the  aide  of  the  planta- 
tion of  Ingrand,  where  the  sutomit  becomes  imM^assible  to  the 
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,ght  of  Black   Movmtain  {Montague  Noire)  or   Grand 
mmmit  of  wtiich  marks  the  national  boundaries  as  far  as 
■  the  river  ciiUed  the  Guaranas,  which  joins  the  White 
ire  Blanche)  nt  the  place  the  French  call  Tron  d'Eafer, 
le  high  road,  is  placed  the  landmark  174. 
IS   place   the   frozitier   line   riina   along  the  ridge  of   the 
'  Jiiiti,  one  slope  of  wbich  is  in  the  SpauisL  and  the  other 
rich   jiart,   as   far   as    the   summit    <^ed   the   Piton    de 
.'hich  it  goes  straight  over  to  the  landmark  175,  graven 
.i\A  along  by  the  Noa.  176  and  !77,  in  the  flat-land  of 
untain,  called  Reposoir  (Resting-place),  continuing  along 
nna  of  Huhfi,  and  pursues  its  way  over  the  neit  mount 
I7S  :  whence  it  goea,  in  descending  along  an  open  well- 
d,  to  No.  179,  in  the  little  savanna  of  Jaiti,  and  then 
n  to  the  great  savanna,  where  formerly  was  the  gnard- 
it  name,  croaaea  the  savanna  running  towards  south-east 
:  landmarks  180,  placed  in  the  middle,  and  181,  at  the 
in  the  same  direction,  to  the  post  of  Honduras,  crossing 
ravine  running  along  the  branches  of  the  mountain  on 
it  descends  to  Ni..  182,  placed  in  the  Savanna  des  BStes 
F  Beasts),  and  to   IS.I  on  llie  right  li-ink  of  the   River 
.vhich  it  crosses  at  this  point  to  cime  to  No.  184,  on  the 
ISr.  ou  the  stream   called   the  Huisaean   d'lsidore,   and 
ii>.  the  Guardhonse  of  Hnn3uris. 
to  tlie  auumiit  of  the   niDUntnin   called  the  Slontagne   tl 
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From  the  said  gnardhonse  the  nnderaigned,  croasing  the  river, 
placed  No.  192  on  a  rock  of  the  first  brancli,  and  continuing  to  open 
the  hne,  in  cutting  the  branches  and  hollows  of  the  great  mountain, 
along  bj  the  landmarks  198  and  199,  as  far  as  300,  to  the  Fond  des 
Palmistes,  oil  account  of  the  impossibility  of  following  any  one  of 
them,  to  take,  at  No.  201,  the  ridge  which  they  ran  along  by  Nos. 
202  and  203,  as  far  as  204 ;  and,  crossing  the  hollow  by  No.  206, 
to  come  at  the  river  Gascogne,  they  placed  the  landmark  No.  206  on 
the  left  bank ;  207  on  a  branch  of  the  mountain  ;  208  in  a  flat  spot ; 
and  all  the  three  along  by  the  plantations  of  Uousaet,  settled  between 
river  Goacogne  and  the  Ravine  dea  Pierrea  Blanchea. 

From  No.  208  the  line  croasea  the  ravine  in  a  southern  direction, 
running  along  by  the  settlements  of  Maucler  and  Guerin,  over  the 
branches  of  mountain  which  lead  to  No.  209,  on  the  greatest  height 
of  the  mountain  of  Neybe,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  ponds ;  it 
follows  the  summit  of  this  mountain  as  far  as  No.  210,  where  the  guides 
pointed  out  the  Bnjada  Grande  or  Grande  Descents  (Great  Descent), 
adding  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  road  along  the  summit 
of  the  motmtain,  designated  in  the  treaty  as  the  national  boundary; 
and  deacending  along  the  Spaniah  part,  the  undersigned  went  to  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Descent,  and  there  fixed,  on  the  side  of  the  high 
road,  the  landmark  211,  from  which,  crossing  the  lake  or  Etang 
Saum&tte,  and  directed  on  thepoinl  of  the  mouTilain  which  enters  the 
fu/rihtsl  into  Ike  said  laJx,  from  the  touthem  part,  near  the  Barguadier 
(shipping  place)  o/ (Ae  sawinna  of  the  White  Ravine  or  Ravine  River, 
the  line  comes  to  No.  212,  graven  on  a  rock  at  the  said  point,  whence 
it  ascends  towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  goes  by  the  land- 
mark 213  on  the  road  to  the  mountain  called  Montague  du  Brulage, 
crosses  the  hollow  called  Fond  Oranger,  and,  after  rising  to  the 
opposite  height,  descends  to  No.  21i,  graven  on  a  rook  in  another 
hoUow  at  the  bottom  of  the  settlement  of  Pierre  Bagnol,  and  follow- 
ing the  said  hollow,  arrives  at  No.  215,  at  the  junction  of  another 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  plantation  of  the  said  inhabitant. 

From  this  point  the  line,  going  in  a  southern  direction,  cats  the 
mountain  on  which  Bagitul  is  settled,  till  it  comes  to  No.  216, 
graven  on  a  rock  where  the  White  Bavine  (which  has  not  had  water 
since  the  great  earthquake),  joins  that  which  takes  its  rise  on  the 
land  of  Beaulieii  and  Soleillet,  to  preserve  their  present  plantations, 
which  are  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  goes  over  the  top  of  the 
munntuin  Majagual  or  the  Mahote,  forming  the  line  as  far  as  the 
branch  which  descends  to  Nos.  217  and  218,  in  two  dry  streams 
along  the  plantations  of  Soleillet. 

The  line  now  continnea  by  the  stream  on  the  right,  along  a  well- 
marked  road,  on  the  sides  of  which  all  the  large  trees  are  marked 
(for  want  of  stones  fit  for  landmarks)  as  far  as  the  bead  of  the 
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Riviere  of  the  Anaes  k  Pitre,  the  line  marking  the 

S  traced  on  the  plan  across  the  branches,  and  coming 

WQit  mouDtoin,  passing  by  the  Fiton  or  Brulage  i,  Jean 

a  ot  Boucan  Patate — that  of  the  Discovery  and 

^i\A- — to  the  view  of  the  mountain  of  La  Fior  on  the  left, 

[  Qollciw,  the  Source  of  Miseries,  the  settlements  of 

f  negroes  of  Maniel,  difficult  stream  and  deep  stream : 

!  to  the  sources  of  the  river  called  by  the  Spaniardt^ 

i  by  the  French  River  of  the  Anses  k  Pitre,  on  the 

lich  the  undersigned  placed  landmarks,  each  bearing  No. 

e  double  inscription. 

er  ia  the  boundary  of  the  two  nations  ;  it  was, 

mouth,  on  the  southern  aide,  observing  that 

t  part  its  waters  often  disappear.     The  inscription  and 

e  graven  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 

run  at  this  spot;  and  at  its  mouth  are  erected  two 

221  on  the  sides,  with  the  respective  inscriptions,  in 

0  guardhouses. 

"signed,  in  order  to  execute  this  important  operation  with 

^cisinn,  have  always  had  bofiire  tbem   the  treaty  of 

y  1770;  and,  except  the  division  of  the  second  little 

Ihu  ilcmarcutioTi  of  the  line  between  Nos.  43  and  44,  on 

reasons  above  mentioned,  accompanied  with  a  suflicient 

II  knowing  the  different  places  along  the  line,  besides 

ir  own  lionour,  having  o.  sincere  desire  to  fulfil   the 
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NOTES  upon  the  Mines  of  Spanish  St  Dominoo,  translated  from 
the  Report  of  Don  Juan-y  Nieto  Baloaboel,  Mineralogist  to 
the  King  of  Spain. 

Six  leagues  to  the  east  of  Cotuy  exists  a  mine  of  gold,  which  was 
anciently  worked,  and  produced  annually  more  than  a  million  of 
crowns ;  but  having  fallen  in,  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  this 
state.  I  have  been  there  to  examine  it,  and  have,  penetrated  to  the 
bottom,  where  it  had  fEillen  in.  It  could,  at  an  expense  of  about  a 
thousand  crowns,  be  reworked,  and  the  ore  separated  from  the  water, 
the  ground  being  very  high  and  dry. 

I  went  also  to  examine  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  are  of  the 
same  quality. 

At  half  a  day's  journey  farther  east  there  is  a  mine  of  blue  copper 
very  rich  in  metal,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  ore ;  but  the  pro- 
prietor, who  knew  not  its  richness,  having  died,  as  also  his  slaves, 
the  mine  remained  more  than  thirty  years  without  being  worked. 
I  went  there,  and  made  an  assay  of  the  ore  \  I  found  it  gave  a  fifth 
of  gold ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  metal  could  be  found  as  pure 
as  from  its  third  bed. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  some  capitalists  would  undertake  the 
working  of  this  mine,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  lain  unworked  for 
many  years ;  and  though  Cotuy  ^as  received  the  patent  of  your 
Majesty,  dated  February  3,  1790,  it  has  not  sought  to  realise  its 
value.  This  is  why  I  do  it  to-day,  with  its  consent ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  God,  I  hope  that  in  less  than  a  year  the  royal  fifths  will  pro- 
duce much.  I  hope  also  that,  in  consequence,  laborious  and  enter- 
prising men  will  present  themselves,  who  will  bring  into  value  the 
numerous  mines  of  silver  and  other  ores  of  which  I  possess  a 
knowledge. 

From  this  mine  I  have  been  to  examine  that  which  is  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jarabacoa,  at  one  day's  journey  from  the  town  of  La  Vega. 
It  was  previously  worked,  and  contained  a  great  quantity  of  silver ; 
but  being  fallen  in,  it  has  remained  in  this  state.  Beyond  this  are 
some  ancient  establishments  made  by  the  French,  where  can  be 
found  some  very  rich  mines  of  silver,  called  Sami,  which,  according 
to  ancient  tradition,  are  of  a  greater  richness  than  those  of  Potosi. 
When  the  French  came  to  establish  themselves  in  the  vicinity,  these 
mines  were  worked  by  Don  Diego  de  Cacerees,  who  abandoned 
them.  In  the  Black  Mountain,  "  Sierra  Prieta,"  which  is  very  high, 
there  are  some  mines  of  iron  which  I  have  discovered. 

In  the  village  of  Banica,  at  seventy  leagues  from  St  Domingo, 
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&  very  abundant  sulphur  mine.    I  have  eitracted  a  siuall 

m  it,  whioh  I  discovered  to  be  of  the  beat  quality. 

Iley  of  B:»[ii,  part  of  tha  south,  there  are  many  quarries 

,  iiiid  thtre  exists  a  great  number  also  in  the  town  of 

lata  mid  the  valley  of  Neyha, 

oin  the  mines  of  blue  copper,  which  I  have  mentioned, 

o  miiiea  of  silver. 

irisdictiou  of  Santiago,  near  to  the  Yaqui  river,  there 

le  of  silver,  and  a  great  quantity  of  copperas. 

lley  o£  Neyba  is  a  miue  of  rock-salt,  uf  great  renown, 

upplies  Santiago  and  several  other  places. 

:  leagues  from  the  same  town,  in  the  canton  of  Zazdca, 

en  discovered  in  a  bill  upon  the  river  a  mine  of  silver, 

recognised  but  imperfectly,  on  account  of  the  weather. 

other  places  besides  those  I  have  indieated,  I  have  liad 
of  many  other  mines  of  various  metals,  and  iwrticularly 
er,  lead,  and  tin. 

er  Bao,  beyond  Santiago,  in  the  south,  in  crossing  an 
river,  can  be  seen  a,  mountain,  of  which  the  ascent  is 
.-silik'  by  rcnsim  of  its  iirecijiitdus  height.     Tliis  mouii- 
-\|lhii  nf  iiiiiiiy  runaway  negrots,  whu  have  tabtu  refuge 

1j,.  IIv-'  ill  .1  !.Ute  of  absolute  liberty.     I  learned  from 
•■.  rii  :■.{•■•-<  iliiit  this  mountain  contained  much  gold,  of 
,luiwgd  lue  aoiiie  graina. 
ilitits  of  the  juriadictiipn   of  the  town,  or  the  valley  of 
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La  Yega,  at  half -way  between  that  place  and  Santiago,  is  a  mine  of 
silver,  very  rich,  which  has  been  sunk  and  opened,  and  eight  or  ten 
slaves  are  now  at  work  there. 

In  crossing  La  Croix,  in  the  same  canton  of  Arriva,  not  far  horn 
San  Miguel,  there  exists  another  mine  of  silver,  also  very  rich,  and 
which  needs  but  some  labourers  to  produce  much. 

In  crossing  the  river  Jaina,  by  the  road  which  conducts  to  San 
Cristobal,  and  to  the  habitation  of  Don  Juan  de  Abedanos,  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  there  exists  a  hill  upon  which  grows  not  a  single 
plant,  but  which  contains  a  mine  of  quicksilver.  I  have  hast^y 
eicamined  it. 

In  going  from  St  Domingo  to  the  village  of  Higuey,  near  to  the 
town  of  Seybo,  twenty  leagues  to  the  east,  there  is  found  in  a  hill 
a  mine  of  tin,  containing  some  portions  which  had  been  founded 
and  worked  by  a  goldsmith  of  St  Domingo.  Still  farther  on,  within 
the  limits  of  Higuey,  at  thirty  leagues .  from  St  Domingo,  there  is 
another  mine  of  silver  that  the  Indians  worked  formerly,  but  which 
has  since  been  neglected.  According  to  what  many  persons  who  have 
entered  this  mine  and  extracted  ore  have  told  me,  it  is  very  rich,  and 
has  been  but  very  little  worked.  Your  Majesty,  with  few  advances, 
would  be  able  to  draw  from  it  great  profit. 

In  the  mountains  of  Maniel,  distant  twelve  long  leagues  from  St 
Domingo,  there  is  found  much  grain-gold.  These  mountains,  which 
are  called  horrible,  and  which  many  persons  have  attempted  to  pene- 
trate, but  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  are  not  inaccessible  however. 

[He  also  refers  to  many  other  places  as  containing  various  minerals, 
and  closes  his  report  in  saying] — 

Finally,  I  can  compare  this  isle  to  that  of  Tarshish,  from  whence 
Solomon  drew  the  gold  that  he  employed  in  the  ornamentation  of 
his  temple. 


TBB  END. 
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